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Nezther this famous orchestra nor this 


famous cigarette have found success by 


. s , 
mere luck. Both have had to show cause. 
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Successful Breadwinners 


Know the Value of Internal Cleanliness 


F you spend your day indoors, 

you are facing the problem of 
every indoor worker—insufficient 
exercise. Leading medical author- 
ities agree that unless you main- 
tain internal cleanliness, your 
health will eventually break down. 
Your mind will lose its keenness. 
Your ambition will be dulled. 
Others will win the rewards you 
strive for. 

Internal cleanliness means com- 
plete freedom from constipation. 
It is responsible for your physical 
well-being. Moreover, says a noted 
specialist, if you lack internal clean- 
liness you are working under a 
severe handicap. Internal clean- 
liness is the secret of a clear eye 
and an active brain. With it work 
becomes a pleasure; without it, a 
drudgery. 

Your doctor will tell you laxatives 


and cathartics only aggravate constipa- 
tion and often lead to permanent injury. 


Physicians Advise Lubrication 


Medical science has found in lubrication 
the best means of maintaining internal 
cleanliness. Nujol lubricates and soft- 
ens the food waste. It enables Nature 
to secure regular, thorough elimination. 
Thus, it both prevents and overcomes 
constipation. 


Enjoy abundant health and an attrac- 
tive appearance all the time. Take Nujol. 
Hospitals use it. Physicians all over the 
world are recommending it. 

Take Nujol as regularly as you wash 
your face or brush your teeth. Nujol 
is not a medicine. Like pure water it is 
harmless. Nujol makes internal clean- 
liness a habit — the healthiest habit in 
the world. For sale by all druggists 
Made by Nujol Laboratories, Standard 
Oil Co. (New Jersey). 

Tested and Approved by the Good Housekeeping 
Bureau of Foods, Sanitation and Health 


Nujol 


REG. US. PAT. OFF, 


For Internal Cleanliness 


pe ae oe oe ee ee Oe oe oe 
Nujol, Room 826-V,7 Hanover Square, N. Y. 


For this coupon and roc (stamps or coin) to cover packing and postage, send trial bottle 


, and 16-page booklet, “Internal Cleanliness”. 


TRIAL FREE! ! 


Mail Coupon Today »»—> 


(For booklet only, check here 


i 
and send 4 


Address 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 
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[Will Train 
ou at Home 


EXTRA MONEY 
while learning 


You can turn my training 

into money quick. In a 

few weeks after you en- 

roll for my course I show 

you where and how toget 
spare time electrical 
work and teach you how 
to do it. I give you a com- 
plete outfit of tools and 
apparatus to work with, 
Mytraining pays foritself 
many times over, even 
while you are learning. 
Hundreds of my boys 
earn $25 to $35 a week 
in their spare time, while 
they are getting ready for 
a big job—all_ without 
losing a single hour 
from their regula: work. 





Get the Bi 
in Electricity!! 


Get into Electricity. The world’s big- 
gest and most fascinating business needs 
you. Ordinary electricians earn $8 to $10 a 
day, but thousands of the biggest jobs—the 
ones that pay $12 to $30 a day are going 
begging for want of trained men to fill 





Use My Money to Go into 
Business for Yourself 


Every month I start two of my stu- 
dents in business for themselves 
give them ail the money they need, 
help them get started and help them 
to a big success. Get the detail of 
this great offer the greatest in his- 
tory of home-study eckoele from my 
big FREE book. 


















Please 








x & a 


them. Why stick to your small-pay, no-fu ure 
job? Ina few short months’ time with my tra 
ing you can be an Electrical Expert earning 


870 to $200 a week and not work haif so hard u 


you do now 


Why Trained Electrical 


Jobs 




















Men Are Needed 


Thousands of new powerstations—Millions 
of autos—the wildfire spread of Radio and 
an undreamedjof demand for electric light 
and power—all these things demand more 
and moretrained men. The industry will be 
sadly crippled without these men—they 
’ _at any cost. That’s why 
salaries are high and why they will stay 


must be had 


high in Electricity. 


I Can Train You Best 


Taman Engineer with college training and 
20 years of practical experience. I have em- 
ployed and directed the work of thousands 
of electrical men. Iknow whata man needs, 
to be a big success in Electricity. That’s 
what I give you in my course—20 years of 
practical experience simplified, and made 
easy for you to understand. My Course is 
the recognized best and most successful 


training of its kind in America, 


JOBS— How I Get Them 


For My Students 


Iamspending over $25,000a year to get jobs 
for my students. This money is actually 
spent on Employment Service alone. And I 
do get jobs for my students, even before 
they finish my course. They don’t have to 
wait until they graduate. It is easy for me 
to do this because employers of electrical 
help know “Cooke” Trained Men KNOW 
Electricity. They know that “‘Cooke” 
Trained Menare the best men they can get. 


L. L, Cooke, Chief Engineer 
Chicago Engineering Works 


2150 Lawrence Ave., Dept. 73, 


mention this magazine wher 


Chicago 
The Cooke Trained Man ts the “Big Pay Man 


answering 


U 


! 00 
aWeek, for You 


Thicis the training you hear men 
talk about— the original ““Cooke"* 
Training—PRACTICAL training 
by a PRACTICAL ENGINEER. 
Thousands of bi @, successful, 
highly paid men boost *‘Cooke’ 
Training because**Cooke’’Train- 
ing boosted them.When you seea 
mandoingelectrical work,askhim 
what he knows about “Cooke” 
Training, and what he thinks of 
your chances in this great field. 
Let me send you the names and 
addresses of hundreds of men I 
have trained and helped. Write to 
those nearest you and ask them 
which is the best home stud 
Electrical Course in the World. 
y best advertisements are the 
men I bave trained. 






















My 14 Guarantees 
I don’t promise you anyt! 
tee it with a signed ed bye 
Million Dollar Institution. It says **you 
get your money back if you are not satis- 
ied.’’ There are no strings to this guar- 
antee—you alone are the judge. Among 
the things I guarantee besides Free Em- 
pace Service are—use of my big 
aboratory— Accommodations when you 
visit Chicago—Lifetime subscription to 
Gneineering Journal— Consultation and 
Vocational Service—a big outfit of Tools 
and Apparatus—all Free. Most of these 
things are exclusive with my training— 
you can’t get them anywhere else. 
Investigate! Get the Proof! 
Big Electrical Book FREE 
You want proof! xen want Gretel There I 
> e 5 


be inmy acts al 
electricity 











































Mail 
Coupon 
° 
for My 799, book Th 
FREE ticulars of your Hot 
Sourse, and 
BOOK . 
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“Here’s Where We 
Got Our Start” 











“Look, Nell—this coupon! Remember the night you 
irged me to send it in to Scranton ? Then how happy 
we were when I came home with the news of my first 
promotion ? We owe it all, Nell, my place as Manager, 
our home, our comforts—to tl coupon.” 

Thousands upon thousands of men now kno the 
joy of happy, prosperous homes | use they let the 
International Correspondence Schools prepare the im 
their spare time for bigger worl rou will find them 
in city, town and ceountry—in office, factory, hoy tore, 
mine and mill, on farms and on railroads Ihe ire 
clerks who beeame Advertising Ma ‘ Sal nd 
Executives; carpenters who beca: Architect Con 
tractors; mechanics who becan Engineer im kle 
trical Expert men and boys who rose from nothing 
to splendid, responsible position 

Thousands of men and wome 1 the last years 
have advanced themselves in positien and salary gh 
I C. S. help. Over 180,000 e studying rt now. 
You can join them and get 1 line for pre 

The first step to success in the I. C. § s to 
choose your career from this 1 do mar ul 
this coupon here and nov 

INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 2085, Scranton, Penna. 

Without cost bligatior please tell me | i can qualify for 

the position or bject before which 1 have marked an X 
SusweEss TRAINING COURSES 

OC) Business Man manshiy 
(J industrial Manager Advertising 
tj! nnel Organization Better mantere 
O)Traftic Manageme Show ¢ Le 
L) Business law Stenogray ant  Teping 

Jisanking and Banking Law Business Er 
[ j Accountaney (in luding C P.A.) OCivil Servic 
L)Nict hg 1K ilway Mail Clerk 
tJ Book ke stag School Subjects 
Pie teaae Becher Citich Schoo! Bubjeen 
Ospanish ) French U1 tratir CO) Cartooning 

TECHNICAL AND moqeranns COURSES 

O) Electrical Engineering 
[J Electric Lightir Ef Architects 
C) Me hanical Fr ineer [} Contracte 
{) Mechanical Draft L) Architectu 
() Machine Shop Pract ice [jConerete Builder 
(J Railroad Positions (JStructural Engineer 
(JGas Engine Operating LiChemistry [ Pharmacy 
LJ Civil Engineer LJ Aut omobile Work 
LJ Surveyin and i pping UO Airplane ines 
L) Metallurg LJ Navigatior 
() Steam asinecriag () Agriculture and Poultry 
ORadio C) Mathe matics 
SN icecaneeessjepiinsnitattndetisorbanbinhnsbicnnsciiieoredeoscsnetossrssecssettestecetdensmenicstecassiite 
Street 


Address 


City State 
Occupation 
Persona residing in Car 


t 2 should send this coupon to the Int - 
tional Correspondence 8S - Neneda 


hools Canadian, Limited, Montreal Canada, 





YOU T00 CAN PLAY THE 
HAWAIIAN GUITA 


JUST AS THE NAWAIIANS DO, 


PLAY ALL THE LATEST HITS 2 
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ey bd aying 
he fascinating, 
Hawaiian Gui- Q/ 
tar. Our native 
Hawaiian instruc- C/ 
tors teach you to master them 
quickly. Pictures show how 
Kverything explained clearly 
PLAY IN HALF HOUR , 
After you get the 4 easy mo- 
tions, you can play harmonious 
chords with very little practice 
40,000 students have learned to 
play in this easy, pleasant way 
EASY LESSONS 
Th printed lessons with a great 
bf picture ak t 
“kK Ye 
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le arn to play aay bind of & 
pay as you pla 


FREE "GUITAR 


Asa a@pecial offer to new students 
we give this full size, bigh grade ia 
atrument fr of « me It is sent 
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Se nd your name at once and let ue 
ell you ail about the 62 & le Ty 
4 he ave eve — 
Don't put it otf 
post card will do, Ask for new spe 
cial offer and easy tern 
First Hawaiian Conservatory 
Music, Inc. 
233, B re padwar Woolw« oth 
ept. 39, New York 
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Limited quantity fully guaranteed stand- 
ard make Typewriters. S Days Free Tri: 1 


FREE booklet of Valuable 
mation and § 
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Salle Exte 
The World’ : Largest Business Tr: 





EARNED ey YOUNG — 


ARTIST 2 DAYS 
Well-traine:d art earn splendid 
income The Federal home 
study ( ours« i proven result 
gretter f you like to draw end 
fe in stumps for 5St-page boo 

Your ku . 


State your age and present occupation. 
FEDERAL SCHOOL OF COM'L DESIGNING 
1218 Federal Schools Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 











GUARANTEED TYPEWRITERS 





Some at $ 
3 $3 monthly Se nd tod: ay for 
Typewriter Infor- 
pecial Sale Bulletin. 

SMITH TYPEWRITER SALES CO. 
266-360 E. Grand Ave. Chicago, Mh 
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legal training. 
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Railway Mail Clerks 
$133 TO $192 A MONTH 


+’ Franklin Inst., Dept. A279, Rochester, N. Y 








Sir Send me without charge: 
4 1) Specimen Railway Postal 
> Clerk Examination questions; (2) 
& Sample coaching lessons; (3) list 
3 of Government jobs now open. 
Native 
Address 
ilvertisemet 
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26-Piece 
: w FE initialed 
Silverware Set 








This superb 110- piece 3%: 
every piece, dec 


gold, with gold sonsaat handies, con 


2 Dinner Plates, 946 in. 


12 Breakfast Plates, 4 in. 


12 Soup Coupes, 7% ir 
12 Cereal Di hes, 644 in. 
12 Bread and Butter 
Plates, 644 in 
12 Fruit Dishes, 544 in. 
12 Cups 
2 Saucers 
1 Platter Hf ‘4 in. 
1 Platter, 1344 in. 






i¢ 
1 Pickle Dish 


only Bring s 110-Piece 18-Carat Coin Gold 


Decorated DINNER SET [MrortTaNt 
every piece in thie get is ab: sob tely 
rst quality—no ‘‘se 4 


It’s easy to get this superb 110-piece 18-carat Is-carut a 
coin gold-decorated Dinner Set with yourown Jott. This is a standard or ‘‘open’’ 
initial in beautiful colors on every piece. Read 
offer fromHartman, the Largest HomeFurnish- [packing to prevent bri 


Exclusive WM. A, ROGERS, Limited, 

design. Set includes: 6 knives, 6 forks, 5 

teaspoons, 6 tablespoons, 1 sugar shell, 1 

butter knife. Each piece has your own 

initial to match dinnerware, 

Your Own 
Initial 


with your own initial on 
in blue and Rit om at com 

















1 tevare ec Ve ge table 
Dish ly pieces) 

































1 Sauce Boat Stand 

1 Bowl 

1 Cove red Sugar Bowl 
(2 pieces 








‘reamer 
1 Butter Dish, 614 in. 

















guarante 


pete rn. Replacement pieces may 
»e had of us for 3 ye — asereany 













ing Concern in the World. Then send while 
bargain price holde good, and receive with it, absolutely FREE, the 
beautiful 26-piece Silverware Set, made exclusively for Hartman’s 
















FREE? ifice 


Hundreds of pages of the 


tree t 


FreeGifts':! oke -xpiains 8 
Glassware, Silve erwa re 
eters PRE Ti pre Linens, 
with pur 

~F Send poeta now 








Feather Your" Nest” 











HARTMA 


The Largest Home Furnishing Concern in ‘the' World 





by WM. A. ROGERS, Limited, initialed to match dinnerware, 
Just pin a dollar bill to the coupon below, and mail today. 


Newest and Finest in DINNERWARE, Biue 
and 18-Carat Coin Gold Richly Decorated 
Both Sets Have Your Own Initial on Every Piece MAIL 
The quality of this set, its snowy white lustre and decorations Just Pin a Dollar Bil to Coupon—,man, 
compare with the finest imported ware. Your own initial in 
colors on every piece surrounded by gorgeously colored deco- IHARTMAN FURNITURE & CARPET CO. 
rations. All handles covered with 18-carat coin gold, and — h | Dept. hicago, tlinois Print initial 
piece has 18-carat coin gold border and rich blue follow ban a. | 5 enclose Fine viet bnitio’ 


Send tl 

10-Piece 18-Carat Coin Gold Decorated | YeuWanttere 

FREE eat rt ~'y onvenwans SET TO MATCH Dinner set No, 322 GMAIS, Price ese, (98. 
E BY WM. A. ROGERS, Limited and wit the 26-Piece Silverware Set, abso- 

lutely EE further f 

Only $1 with a... y+ complete 110-piece set and with it Jeo cde omarrival only the small freight cha arpes. 
FREE, the 26-piece initialed Silverware Set If not satisfied am to have 30 days’ free trial. If satisfie ied 1 will sen:) you $4 
after 30 days’ trial, return both sets and we refund your $1 and a nosay until full price of Dinner Set, $39.98, is paid. Will pay 





























, « t ie s Se th 
pay transportation charges both ways. Otherwise, take nearly ” pains with ‘you until = nid in fu i, if Sok pons shied. af fer 4 30 d aye? 
a yearto pay balance due on 110-piece set only~a little e trial, | will ehip all goods back and you will refund my $1 


every month. Silverware is free. State initial wanted. ie pay transportatic o charges both ways 
Order by No. 322GMA18. 
Bargain Price of 110-Piece Dinner Set, 8: pees 98. 


WAMO...cccccccceccsccccccccccnccesccescs ‘ 
$1 with Order. $4 Monthly. Silverw: | 


‘ R. F. D., Box No 
pda Ae & CARPET co. \°" Street and No 
Dept. 7208 Govyriht. 1925. by Chicago, Hl. 
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nishing everythir men _and wome x vorn proof Introducin New Insured ome, experie nnecessary particulars 
$100 = weekly peratin ur “Spec Ho iery 17 styles ) color ranteed for stamy Tapestry aint Co 110 La 
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W. Hillyer | Kazsdale, Drawer 29, | capital or experience required. You simply | 
Orange J | take orders. We deliver and collect (or you | 
- |} can deliver, suit yourself Credit given. | Patents and Lawyers 
MAKE $25 to $50 a Week representing | Pay, You Daily, monthly bonus beside We | 
sae’ Pemaes Phiiedslobia fee ahaa furnish samples, Spare time will do, Maco | INVENTORS 4 eae PER oo 
om mil<iee eee. wemne “ehildre } chee Textile Company, Station 450 Cin | Be pak roy : ne » secu 2. patente 
Every pa uaranteed Prices that win, | “nat, Ohio Get Your Patent.” Send etch or de 
Free book “‘How to Start’’ tells the story. | acription for our opini of it patentable 
George Clows Company, Desk 66, Philadel- $133.00-$192.00 MONTH Men, 18 up. nature Randolph & Co., Dept. 412, Wash 
phia, Pa Railway Postal Clerks. Candidates coached ington, D. ¢ 
- - - Particulars free Franklin Institute, Dept p 
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BIG MONEY : Every preliminary examination sooklet = free 
owner buys gold initials iuto You Highest reference Ie at results -rompt 
charge $1.50, make $1.35. Ten orders $100 WEEKLY—PLEASANT WORK: Ap- | ness assured. Watson EB. Coleman, Patent 
daily easy Write for particulars and_ free pointing local agents to introduce Mother Lawyer, 644 G St RE By » ¢ 
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Write for ‘Your Opportunity Walton- | : 
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Sell Madison ‘‘Better-Made irts for . . Fisher Mfg. Co., 223, Enright, St. Loui 
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los Angeles. |} 20 ACRES OR MORE OF OUR Cured at Home instructive booklet free 
| land in Michigan: $20 per acre. Terms Walter Mi Donnell, 80 Potomac Bank Build 
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Her face, her hands, her hair. | 


this simple care safeguards their beauty 


OUNG skin has marvelous powers of recu- 
bees It will resist the damaging in- 
fluence of dust and weather if it is cleansed 
daily with warm water and Ivory Soap. 

Dermatologists agree that constant strenu- 
ous treatments and the use of ‘‘foods’’ and 
“revivers” tend to enlarge the pores, stretch 
the tissues, and make the skin tender and 
supersensitive. They advise simple cleansing 
with pure soap. 

So, instead of adopting all these artificial 
and often dangerous methods you will find it 
wiser and safer these winter days to confine the 
care of your skin to daily face-baths with warm 
water and Ivory Soap. This is as fine a treat- 
ment as it can have. Proper rinsing, a dash 
of cold water, thorough drying, and a bit of 
pure cold cream complete the simple oper- 
ation. If Ivory is used, you are sure of thor- 
ough, yet safe and gentle cleansing, for Ivory 
is pure—as fine a soap as can be had at any price. 

For youth, maturity and age; for face, hands, 
scalp and bath, Ivory Soap offers all that you 


IVORY 
SOAP 


99 “4/1 
It Floats 


% Pure 


The 
scientific basis 
for the use of 

SOAP 


The following set of 
principles has been en- 
dorsed by 1169 physi- 
cians of highest stand- 
ing and is offered as 
an authoritative guide to 
women in their use of 
soap for the skin 
1 The function of soap 
for the skin is to 
cleanse, not to cure or 
transform 
Soap performs a very 
useful function for nor 
mal skins by keeping 
the skin clean 
If there is any disease 
of the skin which 
soap irritates, a physi 
cin should be seen 
To be suitable for gen 
eral daily use, a soap 
should be pure, mild 
and neutral 
If the medicinal con- 
tent of a soap is suffi 
cient to have an effect 
upon the skin, the soap 
should be used only 
upon the advice of a 
physician. 


In all cases of real trou 
ble, a physician's ad 
vice should be ob- 
tained before treatment 
is attempted 








can rightly expect from any soap. Yet its cost 


Guest IVORY 
is negligible. ‘Procter © Gamble 


the dainty new cake of Ivory, 5¢ 
made especially for face 
and hands, costs but 5 cents. 
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A Thousand Ships 


CHAPTER I. 

ISTORY is an indolent old au- 

H thor-producer. Time after time, 
over and over again, she repeats 

her few great dramas, not bothering 
even to change the characters or alter 
the plots. And time after time, over and 
over again, the world, which is her audi- 
ence, elbows its way into her galleries 
to laugh and weep and gasp and break 
its heart over the millionth repetition of 
a trick that was worn threadbare a dozen 
centuries ago. 
It remains for one, now and then, 
disdainful of the duped herd, standing 
in the wings, where the props that slant 
old scenes into new angles and the paint 
that blurs old faces are discernible, to 
see through the beastly fraud, and smil- 
ing grimly to make notes upon the show. 
Standing so, bulwarked by contempt and 
armed with perspicacity, he waits. The 
venerable hoax speech by 
speech and act by act, until—whether 
he will or not, and despite his omnis- 
cience—shudders run through him as 
horrors as old as time are dragged from 
their boxes and rattled before his eyes, 
and tears find out the furrows that na- 


progresses, 


By Berthe K. Mellett 


Author of “Tide of the Tavenners,” 


“The Empress,” etc. 


Re 


ture long ago dredged in his cheeks for 
tears. The spell of the sly and lazy 
playwright throws itself about him, and 
he renders her the tribute of a shaken 
heart as humbly as the veriest oaf bel- 
lowing in the backmost tier. 


Such a one was J. G. Holcom, pres- 


ident of Holecom & Middleton, insur- 
ance, of San Francisco and Honolulu, 
when he wrote to his friend, Matthew 
Blanchard of New York, stating that, 
with Stella Chatney, Peter Akers, and a 
various cast of other notables, the an- 
cient tragedy of Troy had once more 
been presented effectively. 

“We much in love with 
Helen in those days,” he wrote, begin- 
ning upon the note of their boyhood 
together as middle-aged men are apt to 
do when addressing middle-aged men. 
“We used to lie under the oaks of the 
campus, with our pipes in our mouths, 
reconstructing [lium and remembering 
her. She was Woman to both of us. 
And yet to each of us she represented 
something different. I remember how 
hotly I contended for a martyred soul in 
Helen. She was the first and the 
bravest and the sweetest feminist to me. 


were very 
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1 saw her sold into. marriage with 
Menelaus—and he was death, while she 
was life itself. Her impulse to flight 
was the eternal impulse of the fresh 
and clean and beautiful to spring away 
from the worn out and weary and un- 
lovely, into new atmospheres, fragrant 
with May. I saw the whole spirit of 
adorable womanhood clashing out to its 
first battle in Helen, and _ chivalry 
stirred in me. I determined—every day 
as we lolled there, ragging and smoking 
away the hours—to enlist on the side of 
the Helens of the world. To a certain 
extent, during the years that I still had 
youth in my heart, I was faithful to the 
pledge. 

“You were of another turn of mind. 
You were woefully decadent, even then. 
Swinburnian, I think we called it. Laus 
Veneris was your program. Helen to 
you was the Serpent of old Nile in 
Mycenzan setting. She wore the wile 
of a medieval alchemist under the breast 
of a dove. You were a little mixed as 
to her coloring, if I recollect properly, 
vacillating between a preference for 
white, implacable Aphrodite, and the 
end-of-the-century equivalent of the 
sleek-haired movie vamp. However, you 
made up for that by being tremendously 
certain that ‘her gateways smoked with 
fume of flowers and fires, with loves 
burned out and unassuaged desires.’ 
Her heart was a crucible in which good 
and evil merged into that which was 
neither good nor evil, but terrible and 
divine. Her soul was both a burning 
sun and a tempest. 

“Both of us were very funny, and 
both of us were very wrong. I have 
seen Helen since then, and [ know. She 
is little and soft and playful. If she 
has a soul at all, it is the soul of a white 
Persian kitten, batting at the world 
which dangles on a string before her. 

“You will philosophize, as I did, over 
the everlasting repetitions, when I tell 
you that I met her in San Francisco the 
other day, immediately following her 


betrayal. of her new love and her re- 
capture by Menelaus. And you will 
change your whole story of her nature 
when I tell you that she was neither- 
terrible nor divine, but wholly pitiful. 
Poor little Helen! Oh, I admit that 
Menelaus had all the right of it on his 
side, and that it served her right, and 
that she ought to pay in tears for all the 
chaos that she had kicked up. But— 
such is the power of beauty—my sym- 
pathies are all with her. If I were still 
crusading for women, I might But 
I’m past all that. The fire is gone. 
The armor shows spots of rust. I 
should make a negligible knight with 
my lumbago, and my books, and my 
failing golf game, and my growing love 
of ease. 

“So, you see, my dear Mat, we were 
both in error. Helen is neither the sol- 
dier of her sex, nor the Paphian dame. 
She is totally incapable of discerning 
good from evil, to say nothing of blend- 
ing them into a purpose either sacred or 
profane. In that sense she is the in- 
nocent of all the world, the elemental 
Eve.” 


On a hot summer day just a little 
more than two years before the above 
letter was indited, Stella Chatney slid 
along the bench before her dressing 
table, and, lifting her hair into a knot 
at the top of her head, picked up a 
hand mirror, and by twisting a little was 
enabled to study the effect in a friendly 
spirit of criticism. As has been already 
said, it was a hot day—so hot that even 
in the ocean wind that came through 
the wide-swung windows of Oldham, 
little blond curls clung close to the nape 
of her neck and lay flat at her temples. 
Aside from this altogether pleasing 
achievement. the temperature got no 
tribute from her. She might have been 
the recipient of secret refreshment 
blown from polar snows, for all the 
homage that she rendered it. Deciding 
against the high knot she experimented 
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with bobbed effects. By rolling the light 
stuff under, it was possible to arrive 
at a pretty fair working knowledge of 
what barber’s shears would do. Not 
so good. Better than most, to be sure, 
but still not so good. After all, flat 
plaques of pale yellow over her ears 
were unusual, and not much trouble to 
do. One of the few strong aversions 
that Stella Chatney bothered to have 
was distaste for whatever was hard to 
do. She didn’t even take the pains to 
be vain in the sense of the word im- 
plying effort toward satisfaction of the 
ego. 

Stella’s ego needed no nourishment. 
It had come into being, satisfied and 
content, and some breath, withheld from 
those less blessed than herself, main- 
tained it so. In indication of which, 
as she sat there rolling ther hair into 
muffins and pinning them down, a mur- 
mur came from her lips—less of a song 
than a pur. Neither was there the 
slightest dramatizing of herself into a 
siren as she sat and looped her hair 
and sang. On the contrary, she gave 
the effect of an exquisite little girl en- 
grossed in the make-believe business of 
dressing up. 

Having reached the end of the little 
thread of tune that she was humming, 
she had just broken into an unexpected 
whistle, high and clear and reminiscent 
of several things the band at the casino 
had played the night before, when the 
telephone rang. The instrument was 
downstairs and around a corner in the 
servants’ wing, but the windows of the 
whole house were open and the distant 
tinkle came quick 
the wind. 

“Damn!” Stella Chatney, and 
turned her head expectantly toward the 
door. 

Exactly as she had expected, Lugger 
appeared with a telephone in her hand 
and headed toward the plug beside the 
table. 

“Sh!” Stella put out a swift, detaining 


along the avenue of 


said 


hand. “Take it to Mrs. Chatney—iMrs. 
Mitchell Chatney.” And whispering, as 
though even the unconnected instrument 
might catch and. transmit her voice, 
she bundled Lugger toward the door. 
“Wait!” Catching again at the confused 
and disapprov:ng maid, she dragged her 
back and thrust herself before her. “I'd 
better tell you what to say. Nestra!” 
And racing down the hall she knocked 
at a door, remitted the formality of 
waiting for an answer, and bolted in. 

A tall, dark woman, wrapped in flame- 
colored ‘silks, put down the book she 
was reading and rose. 

“Good heavens, Stella, can’t you even 
fling on a kimono before you go out into 
the halls? The house full of men- 
servants- ‘4 

“Nestra, Nick’s phoning. He hasn’t 
given up the idea that I'll go along with 
him yet. And I won’t. Answer it for 
me, will you? Tell him something— 
anything. You’re an old peach!” And 
lifting herself to tiptoe, she planted a 
kiss on the lips of her sister before 
they could move in response to her re- 
quest. Then, with moist curls at her 
neck and temples, and in infantile laces 
and ribbons, she sped back along the 
hall to resume her research before the 
mirror. 

But she kept a listening ear toward 
the door and held her song back in 
her throat. In due time Lugger went 
by with the once-more-disconnected 
phone, and, following Lugger at a half 
hall’s length, came Nestra. 

“Tt was Nick, as you thought.” The 
older woman before the little 
figure on the bench, mustering all the 
austerity that was possible in the pres- 


stood 


ence of so disarming a figure. 

“KE was Nick. Wouldn't 
you know he'd never give up till the 
boat had actually passed out of the har- 
bor? I declare——” Having reached 
into a satin-padded drawer for a lip 
stick, she failed to state what it was 
that she declared, by reason of the posi- 


course it 
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tion in which it was necessary to hold 
her lips for proper application of the 
cosmetic. “Looks rotten, doesn’t it?” 
She submitted the effect to Nestra. 
“Sally Winthrop said yesterday that it 
was indecent for anybody to go around 
naked of make-up the way I did, so I 
got a lot of stuff to keep her good na 
tured. But——” 

“The Olympic sailing is delayed two 
hours.” Disregarding the side issue, 
Nestra brought the conversation back 
sternly to the theme. “He thought 
maybe you would hurry into town and 
meet him at the boat, since you'd told 
him last night that the reason you 
couldn’t go was that you hated getting 
up early. 
tion 
hope. 


He had even made a reserva 
for you, on the strength of his 

I—I had to tell him you were 
lying down with a headache. And I 
wanted to cry when he said that, of 
course, I wasn’t to disturb you, but to 
send at once for Doctor Thompkins, and 
to wireless him to-morrow how you 
were. Why in the world you make me 
tell your lies and bear the brunt of 
your irregularities, I can’t see.” 

“You were remarkably unsuccessful in 
bringing me up, weren’t you, Nestra? I 
didn’t turn out a bit the way you ex- 
pected.” 

“You haven't turned out the way any- 
body could possibly have expected. You 
have the sanest eyes I have ever looked 
into, and yet “ 

“They are sane, aren’t they? That's 
exactly the word—sane.” Stella had 
risen from her dressing table, but now 
she bent again toward the mirror. “And 
the moral of that is that I am sane 
I’m saner than you or Nicholas or 
Mitchell or Lugger or Sally Winthrop 
or anybody.” 

“Tf you call it sane to make me tell a 
perfectly useless lie to your husband, 
who adores you so thoroughly that he 
hates to take even a 
trip to Europe without you—— 

“Aren't 


hurried business 


” 


you funny?” Having slid 


back the 


her 
dressing room beyond, Stella was giving 
attention to the varicolored phantoms 


door of a wardrobe in 


which hung there. The little rhythmic 
whistle came again, and her foot tapped 
lightly upon the floor. ‘“Aren’t you 
funny,” she repeated after a moment, 
“to call it a lie! I mean to say, if we 
all did that, everything we did to save 
touchy people’s feelings would damn us. 
‘How do you do, Mrs. Jones? It’s so 
nice to see you again,’ would send us 
straight to hell. What do think 
I'd better put on, Nes? I’ve got the 
slickest new jade-green crape 

“T don’t care what you wear. All I 
can think of is poor old Nick sailing 
away with my lie in his ears.” 

“But, Nes, it’d have been rotten of 
me to come right out and tell him that 
the reason I wasn’t going with him was 
because I simply didn’t want to. He 
wouldn’t understand. Nick’s dumb in 
some ways—dumb as the deuce. We 
went over the whole thing last night 
when he came home with news that he 
had to go, and I didn’t feel quite up to 
it again. You see, the poor lamb thinks 
he gives me the time of my life when 
he takes me to He performs 
the most prodigious feats of dancing 
around and arranging parties and buy- 
ing things. I suppose I ought to be 
delighted. But I’m not. I’m sort of 
horrified—I look away so that I won't 
have to see him.” 

“Well, I lied for you again. 
come to tell 
last time.” 

“Tommyrot 
all my life.” 

“Maybe I have, but I’m through. 
From now on IT am going to let you 


you 





Paris. 


But I 


I that it is the 


nave you 


You've storied for me 


shoulder your own responsibilities and 
take the your deter- 
mination to always get your own way.” 

“You can’t scare me.” She stripped 
a wisp of chiffon from its hanger, flung 
it lightly over the head of the threat- 
ening woman, and kissed her through it. 


consequences of 
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Nestra whipped the swathing from her 
head, but the edge of her anger was 
gone. 

“Stella”—she held the girl at arm’s 
length—‘I’m worried about you. I can’t 
see where you are gogig to end.” 

“I’m not going to end. I’m going 
right on and on and on having a lovely 
time. And whenever | get hurt I'll run 
to you, just as I have always done, for 
love and comfort.” 

Nestra Chatney dropped the chiffon 
cluttering her arm, reached out passion- 
ately, and drew the cool little body to- 
ward her. Stronger than disapproval, 
stronger than any hurt, was her love for 
the little sister to whom she had been a 
mother all her life. 

“I ought to shake you till your teeth 
chattered; I ought to cast you off : 

And then suddenly, because there were 
sobs swelling in her throat, she released 
her hold, closed the door behind, and 
sought her room. 


CHAPTER II. 


After his telephone conversation with 
his wife's sister, Nicholas Chatney sat 
for a long time in his office in New 
York, staring into the glass cover of 
his desk, as though it were a crystal in 
which he sought explanation of the mys- 
tery of life. Dancing across the light 
which fell from the tal! Gothic win- 
dows behind him, he seemed to see a 
little figure, delicate and unblamable as 
thistledown in the wind, laughing and 
turning and moving—always away from 


him—always managing in the least ex- 
pected ways to evade his outreaching 
arms. 

Thirty years older than his wife, he 
clung to the delusion that the riches of 
love and consideration and wealth, which 
he lavished upon her compensa- 
tion for his years. Discrepancy, other 
than that of years, he would not admit. 
Did he not take pains to fill Oldham 


with youth and music and romance for 


were 


her? Did he not keep the l’oyager tug- 
ging at her buoys beyond the pier, and 
deceive her into believing that the short 
and hectic runs made under her direction 
were more to his liking than the long, 
swimming, endless journeys in which 
he had indulged himself before her ad- 
vent? No, surely there was no dis- 
crepancy of tastes—even though his 
tastes were forced. And whenever 
hoped lagged a little, and confidence 
failed, he had only to look at his broth- 
er's marriage, to feel both hope and 
confidence revive. 

If ever the perfectibility of marriage 
was exemplified, it was in the case of 
Nestra and Mitchell Chatney. True, 
Nestra was older than Stella, and 
Mitchell was younger than himself. But 
unity was surely not a matter of years. 

Reaching this point in his meditation, 
the little figure on the glass seemed 
to turn and gaze at him with singularly 
clear blue eyes. There was no emotion 
in the eyes—neither commendation nor 
They 
a realist looking at 
facts—tearing away the 


condemnation nor compromise. 
were the eyes Of 
sentimental cov- 
erings of actuality and displaying the 
bones beneath. Whenever those eyes 
way, Nicholas 
Now he jerked 
the chair before his desk, and, 


looked at him in that 
Chatney sought escape 
out of 
pacing a length or two of the room for 
composure’s sake, knocked at his broth- 
er’s door 

The offices of Chatney & Chatney, 
Company, 
hung high as an aerie at the top of the 
Chatney Building overlooking the Bat- 
tery. The bond between the brothers, 
inherent as their own strength, amount- 
ing more to the passion of medieval 
fealty than to the attenuated brotherly 
pretensions of later times, acted as a 
transmitter of thoughts between the two. 
Discerning the hurt that his brother had 
received and sensing its source, Mitchell 
Chatney granted him the mercy of ap- 
pearing to notice nothing. Looking up 


Blue C’s Transportation 
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from his work for the mere fraction of 
a second, he returned his attention to 
his desk. Nicholas went to a tall, pointed 
window, and, staring down at the teem- 
ing park and the teeming water beyond, 
sought surcease in familiar thoughts. 

“The Lida will need a complete over- 
hauling,” he said at length. “She’s too 
fine a boat to have ever been put to 
hauling ore. Williamson has the quan- 
titative rather than the qualitative 
standard when it comes to business. If 
I don’t watch him, he’d steal the Voy- 
ager out from under my very nose and 
put her into the lumber trade.” 

“It’s his zeal.” Mitchell did not look 
up from the letters he was signing. 
“And that’s a rare enough fault, nowa- 
days, to amount to a virtue.” 

“Stella’s ill.” Nicholas switched in- 
voluntarily to the subject uppermost in 
his mind. “Poor little kid, she’s so 
game I forget sometimes how fragile 
she is, and let her overdo herself. Last 
night at the casino was too much for 
her.” 

Mitchell did not voice his inner con- 
viction that Stella was about as fragile 
as a hickory sapling. Instead of that, 
he went on with his letters and merely 
grunted: 

“Too bad.” 

“She was lying down, and I told Nes- 
tra not to disturb her. She'll be dis- 
appointed, I know, when she finds out 
that she might have gone with me— 
that the sailing was postponed.” 

Short of telling his brother that he 
was a doddering ass, Mitchell could 
think of nothing to say. 

“She'll be terribly lonesome,” Nicholas 
continued, staring down at the park. 
“It will be our first separation since we 
were married.” 

“Two years,” said Mitchell, and won- 
dered if the caustic note in his thoughts 
was reflected in his voice. He had 
scant love for Stella. Nestra was too 
absurdly fond of her. It had been like 
marrying a bird of paradise—marrying 


Nestra—but a bird of paradise with one 
chick over which she clucked more like 
a hen than was compatible with her 
glorious plumage. 

“I wish I could feel sure she wouldn’t 
be lonely ig * 

To hide the angry red that he felt 
mounting to his face, Mitchell got up 
and reached for a book in a case against 
a shadowed wall. Poor old Nick—poor 
old dumbbell, to think that a selfish little 
cat of an ingrate would miss him! 

“Had a letter from old Peter Akers,” 
he said, to vary the conversation, “Peter, 
Jr.’s here in New York. The old man 
still entertains high hopes of that young- 
ster, though Heaven knows he has scant 
enough reason. Old Akers thinks that 
maybe, if we would take him in tow 
for a while, he might get some inspira- 
tion to go to work. Sent him out to 
the Java trade, and all that came of it 
was d love affair with a native princess. 
Akers didn’t tell me that—I got it from 
Captain Slant when we chartered the 
Sea Foam for last year’s sugar business. 
It seems to me that the greatest tragedy 
that can befall an old sea horse like 
\kers is to have a son. They never 
pan out—never have the intestinal stam- 
ina of the father.” 

“We owe a lot to Akers, Mitch. He 
sent us out on our first voyage, and 
furnished us an example in himself 
that we couldn’t never 
forget the day we stumbled through a 
San Francisco fog into his funny old 
office on the front and told him 
we wanted to be shipping men. Any- 
body but Akers would have kicked us 
out. He looked us through and through 
and handed us a couple of jobs calculated 
to either make or break us. They made 
us, and | think, if we can repay any 
part of our debt to him through his 
son, it’s up to us to do it. We'll have 
time now to drive by the boy’s hotel.” 

“Look here, if you think I’m going 
to take a susceptible cub in tow at this 
time, in a town full of dames that make 


overlook. I'll 


water 
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Javanese princesses look like pikers, 
you've got another think coming. The 
only boat we've got for him is the Lida, 
and she’s laid up.” 

“She'll be off the docks by the time 
1 get back. In the meantime, we can 
put him up at Oldham.” 

“Oldham! Look here, Nick, I’ve kept 
my mouth shut about a good many things 
but I’m going to forth now. 
You’re gone from Oldham, and Nestra 
and I want to get up to the camp in 
Maine 

Nicholas swung around abruptly. 

“Maine? You weren't thinking of 
going to Maine and leaving Stella? I 
supposed of course 7 

“Well, if you must know it, I was 
thinking of it.” 

“But Nestra?” 

“Nestra’s another matter. I antici- 
pate a little difficulty with Nestra. But 
the break between Nestra and Stella has 
got to come sometime———” 

“But not now, ‘Mitch—not while I’m 
gone. Why, I'd throw the whole Cher- 
bourg deal over before I'd leave that 
child——” 

Mitchell crossed the room and laid 
his arm along his brother’s shoulder. 

“Nick, you're going to 
eventually—and 


burst 


understand 
why not now ?—that 
that child is about the most self-sufficient 
bit im all She 
a thing from you nor me 
any one else, for that matter. If ever 
a living creature spun itself a nice silky 
cocoon and then crawled inside and cud- 
dled up, it’s Stella Chatney. She makes 
her own laws and her own ethics and 
her own customs, and she doesn't give 
a penny whether you like them or not.” 

“That’s what I’m telling you, Mitch. 
She’s a child. She’s an infant that 
shouldn’t be left alone. She doesn’t 
abide by the rules, and so somebody 
has got to be around who does. Akers’ 
boy is coming out to Oldham, and she’s 
as apt as not to take a dislike to him 
and: treat him accordingly.” 


creation. doesn't need 


nor from 


“Yes, she might do that, of course.” 

“You see the necessity of your stay- 
ing on at Oldham, then?” 

“The Akers boy is coming? 
determined that?” 

“Certainly [ have. He'll stay at Old- 
ham until the Lida is in commission. 
Can’t leave old Peter Akers’ boy to 
expire in a town as hot as this is now.” 

Mitchell Chatney sighed, dropped his 
arm from his brother’s shoulder, and 
moved away. Against Nicholas in his 
strength he had a thousand resources 
of reason and love, to use for their mu- 
tual benefit. Against Nicholas in his 
one weakness, he had none. 

“All right, then!’’ Mitchell touched 
a button on his desk, and a man ap- 
peared in the doorway. “See that Mr. 
Nicholas Chatney’s bags are put in the 
car,” he said. 


You've 


“You will find it wait- 
ing at the corner entrance. All right”— 
he turned to his brother again—‘Nes 
and I will stay on at Oldham till you 
get back, but mind you make it snappy. 


g 
I've been looking forward to the camp 


We'd 
stop at the 


in Maine for a year. Come on! 
better start, if 
hotel.” 


And he 


older man. 


we're to 


held the door open for the 


CHAPTER 


Old Peter Akers’ turned out to 
be more than personable. Tall and 
broad and of a ruddy blond type, he 
carried the head of an Antinotis from 
a coin of Hadrian on the shoulders of 
a young Hercules. It seemed impos- 
sible that anything of such physical 
splendor should have sprung from the 
salt, dried old stalk which had 
the brunt of western trading winds for 
so many years, and even Nicholas was 
momentarily taken back. He recovered 
himself, however, and proffered his in 
vitation to Oldham. 

“That’s wonderful of you, sir!” 
Peter, Jr., was suffused with becoming 


Il. 


son 


borne 
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humility. “It’s certainly honor enough 
to have both Chatneys call upon me, 
when the only reason I hadn't called 
upon Chatney Brothers was that I was 
just plain scared. Then, too, 1 was a 
little worried about being put to work 
before I was ready. You see, we look 
upon the Blue C’s Company, out our 
way, as a kind of heavenly hierarchy 
to be obeyed. And the last thing dad 
yelled at me as the boat pulled out— 
I came by way of the Canal—was to 
look you up and put myself under ever- 
lasting obligations to you. He's 
ideas, the old man has——” 

“Did you father suggest how you 
might put yoursceli 
obligations to us? 
know.” 

“He was a little sketchy as to details. 
I haven’t come up to his expectations 
yet, and I gathered the impression that 
he was sort of turning over a bad job 
to you. Whip me into shape, and all 
that. He's a great old scout, and, if I 
could drive myself to be what he wants 
me to be, I’d do it. But ’'m—— 

“We won't you 
diately. 


got 


under everlasting 
We should like to 


” 


to work imme- 
Go down to the house on Long 


put 


Island and play around for a couple of 
weeks until | return from Europe. Then 
we'll see what we can do. 


There must 
be some line that would be equally con- 
genial to you and satisfactory to your 
father. Unfortunately, | am 
immediately and cannot welcome you to 
Oldham. but my brother will take my 
place. Have your bags ready by the 
time he returns from seeing me off at 
the pier, and he will get you out to Old- 
ham in time for a swim before dinner.” 

“That's great of vou, sir—that’s cer- 
tainly great of [ hardly know 
how to express mysclf.” 

“Don't Come along, Mitchell, 
we'd better be moving.” 


leaving 


you. 


then! 


Young Peter had. to say the least, 
recovered his composure by the time 


Mitchell returned for him. That it was 


quite apparent—or rather would have 
been to any one on the lookout for re- 
buffs—that Mitchell Chatney was not 
an enthusiastic seconder of his brother’s 
invitation, seemed not to impress the 
youth at all. 

“Thought you might have taken over 
the San Francisco office by this time,” 
Mitchell said to him as they sped over 
the bridge and left Manhattan behind 
them. “Your father has carried his 
burdens a long time.” 

“Heavens, no!” Akers put his head 
against the back of the seat and laughed. 
“TI mean, heavens, no; I couldn’t take 
over the San Francisco office. Catch 
dad giving up! He talks a lot about 
it, of course, but he’d sooner give up 
his right eye. He did have an idea I 
might do for the other end of the job 
and sent me out Java way. But I didn’t 
turn out well.”” He sobered a little, and 
stumbled at his words. Remembering 
the princess, Mitchell held to the busi- 
ness interpretation of his companion’s 
confusion. 

“Java, eh? Your father certainly is 
an intrepid old campaigner. We never 
had any success putting boats into Dutch 
waters.” 

“Not Java proper. Little island to 
the north—west of the Sunda Straits. 
Some treaty a hundred years or more 
ago kept it independent and under con- 
trol of the local sultan, 
boiled bird. His descendants deteri- 
orated, however, and the last of the 
royal line got into a gambling orgy with 


who was a hard- 


a Portuguese adventurer and lost his 
The VPortu- 
more than an 
full of betel chewers, mortgaged 
Holcomb who happened to be 
at the time Holcomb was about 


whole blooming domain. 
guese, 


island 


needing money 


it to 
handy 
to open negotiations with Holland when 
my father got wind of it—and you know 
what a great old dreamer the governor 
is, for all the clamshell covering that 
he wears. 
now he 


He got the lonely isle, and 
justifies himself by saying it 
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was a business proposition. He claims 
that he has always held that shipping 
was too precarious a living to be trusted, 
and that a man owed it to himself and 
his family to have an anchor out to 
windward—notably an island in the Java 
sea with a lot of run-down sugar plan- 
tations in the hinterland. Over and over 
I have heard him say—since the acquisi- 
tion of the dump—that, if all else fails, 
the Akers dynasty is secure on a throne 
of sugar.” 

“You went out there? I don’t think 
you told me the name of the island.” 

“Upak. Yes; I went out—and I also 
came back. Got me, it did. I'd have 
stayed forever, but somebody carried 
the word to dad, and he sent a trader 
with a strong-arm mate after me. 
Southern Cross stuff, and a moon like 
a plate, and tinkly temple bells, and 
girls i 

They were both silent for a while. 

“Has your father’s fleet grown in the 
last few years?” 

“No; conditions are changing on the 
coast, and he’s put a lot more energy 
than he should have done into trying 
to hold them where they used to be.” 

“He still plays a lone hand? Still 
refuses to combine with other shippers ?” 

“That’s what I mean. He’s got a 
kind of religious mania against com- 
bines. He’s been strong enough up to 
now to keep the other companies along 
the far south as San Diego 
and north to Vancouver from merging. 
It’s taken time and strength, but a little 
weight added.-to the other side would 
undo all he has done.” 

“Remarkable man, your father. I 
think he is the finest man I ever knew.” 

“He is, sir, isn’t he?” Akers’ face 
brightened and he turned eagerly to- 
ward Chatney. “That’s what makes me 
feel such a rotter—thinking about him. 
I suppose the time will come when I'll 
knuckle down and try at least to live up 
to the example he has presented to me. 
It’d mean a lot to him. I’m all he has. 


coast as 


We've got a house, father and I, down 
on the coast below Half Moon Bay. It’s 
the house he built for my mother with 
the first money he ever made, and drawn 
up on the beach before it is the old 
Undine—the first boat he ever owned 
and captained. I’ve gone down there 
time and again and made solemn vows, 
in the shadow of the Undine, to get 
down to work. but I can’t seem to 
bend my back to it—it springs right 
back and throws off the burdens I want 
it to carry. How far is it out to your 
place?” He changed the subject sud- 
denly. 

“We're almost there.” 

“Pretty along here, isn’t it? 
as pretty as California.” 

“That's a great concession for a na- 
tive son.” 


Almost 


“Yes, that’s a great concession.” 


The meeting of Stella Chatney and 
Peter Akers was like the meeting of 
two children who had waited long for 
the right companion with whom to get 
down to the serious business of play. 
Stella was coming out of the house, 
wrapped in a long sea-colored cape, as 
the big car swung into the drive, and, 
holding the swathing garment together 
tightly at her breast, she waited in the 
shaded portico. Then, without so much 
as a greeting to her brother-in-law, she 
smiled at the visitor. 

He smiled back—or rather, it should 
be said, he returned her grin. There 
was from that moment no suggestion 
of strangeness between them. 

“Stella” —Mitchell stepped down from 
the car, and Akers almost fell out after 
him—"“this is Mr. Akers. You have 
heard Nicholas speak of Peter Akers 
of San Francisco? This is not that Peter 
Akers, but his 

“Of course!” They gripped hands 
and laughed. The introduction seemed 
to be some tremendous joke which they 
understood to the exclusion of the sur- 
rounding world. “I 


” 
son. 


was just going 
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down to swim,” she said to Peter. “If 
you hurry, you can come along.” 

“Be there in a sec. Where?” 

“Just over the sea wall where the 
lawn leaves off. Hate bathing with a 
crowd.” 

“Righto!” And he hustled the se- 
dately moving servant with his bags. 

The sea-colored wrap hung over the 
sea wall, when he came down from the 
house, and he saw her sitting almost at 
the water’s edge, clad in her scant blue 
jersey, trailing sand through her fingers 
foot. Without prelude 
or statement of program she rose as he 
approached and, wading into the water, 
mounted an and 
struck out toward a trio of rocks jutting 


over one white 


incoming breaker 
the water a hundred 
yards or more beyond the shore. 

As though he knew the method of the 
game which she had instituted, he dove 
His 


stroke brought him alongside quickly, 


their heads above 


in after her. stronger, longer 


and, turning over into a steady side 
stroke, he dallied along like the power- 


barge 


said at last 


ful convoy to some royal little 


“Nice here, isn’t it?” shi 
“I’m glad you came.” 

“Of course IT came.’ 

“Why do you say of course?” 

“T seem to always do what I want to 
do. whether I intend to do it or not.” 
“So do | 


Lo do ‘in 


alwavs do what I want 


“Maybe it’s the best wa I hope so.” 
More people 
sour 


“Only way in the world 


knew it—wouldn’t be so many 
faces.” 


‘| hadn't thought of that. It’s some- 


thing, isn’t it—just not sour 


having a 
face? 

“Everything.” 

She turned onto her back and stared 
at the with 
feather trimmings. Sort of fussy, the 
She gave her at- 
tention back to the swimmer beside her. 

“I’m glad you're like that,” she said. 

“Like what?” 


blue sky white ostrich- 


skv was—overdone. 


me. 


and 


“Oh, just sort of dumb—like 
Don’t bother to study things out 
be clever.” 

“Oh, is that so? I’m dumb, am I?” 

“There's a whole lot more in dumb- 
ness than you might suppose.” 

“What, for instance?” 

“Just being natural. That’s best, 
after all—most fun—easiest. Somebody 
invented cleverness to cover up all the 
real things he lacked, and all the other 
deficients fell in line and did as he did. 
Saved their poor faces. People like you 
and me, who have everything—we don’t 
need to be clever.” 

He laughed again, swallowed a pint 
of briny water, rolled over like a por- 
poise, struck out for the rocks, climbed 
onto the broadest of them, and reached 
down for her. She came up, sleek as 
a little silver fish. Perched above the 
sea, they drew their knees up under 
their chins and continued their discus- 
sion. 

“Life’s awfully pleasant. Just living 
along, day after day, 1 mean.” 
“That’s what I think,” he 
“When think!" 
“Yes, when [ think. 


answered 
you 
tlow’d you know 
I didn’t do much thinking ?” 

“io, J tell. Nestra, now—Nes- 
tra thinks more than is good for her. 
So do Nick and Mitch.” 

“Who's Nestra?” 

“My sister. J.ooks after 

“Some job!” 

“Not so 


lazv to give anvbody 


can 


me.” 


too 
you 


I'm 
Are 


much ( ob 
trouble. 
lazy, too2” 


ON. 


a pup.” 


et clouds over 


Chat’s good. those 
there? They 
and now they're black 


“We'd better 
“Don’t 


were white a minute ago 


(;oing to storm.” 
vO back.” 
you want to 


wait until it 


breaks and then battle your way to shore, 


dragging me by the hair? Hero stuff?” 
“Not particularly.” 

“Neither do I. Come on.” 

She rose and slid through the air into 
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the water, which parted like oil to re- 
ceive her. 

Dinner was a mildly merry meal that 
night. Nestra and Mitchell, having 
talked the situation over, concluded there 
was no situation. To be more explicit, 
Mitchell had reached that conclusion 
and Nestra had covered any inclination 
toward a conflicting opinion. The at- 
titude of the two children was certainly 
disarming. They had plunged at once 
into an acquaintanceship which might 
have had its beginnings in the founda- 
tion of the world, but was obviously 
thoroughly innocuous. Sitting at the 
head of his brother’s table, Mitchell 
could almost feel himself the father of 
a friendly boy and girl. They said 
what they had to say without the least 
attempt at covering their words, or the 
least consciousness of any 
When 


suggestion 
they might convey. Stella had 
come into the room, ten minutes late 
for dinner as was her custom, Akers 
had stared at the pale, soft hair knotted 
over her ears. 

“T thought it was bobbed,” he blurted 
out. “Any other girl, unless she was 
bobbed, would have taken the oppor- 
tunity to play Calypso out there on the 
rocks. You know—tight cap-band ex- 
cuse—take it off and spill the golden 
treasure. I don’t understand you.” 

“Come on to dinner,” had been Stel- 
la’s response. “I’m starved.” 


CHAPTER I\ 


It was like that always—no sugges- 
tion of embarrassment or concealment or 
even of excitement in their relationship. 
They met and played and quarreled and 
forgot what they had quarreled about, 
and went back to play. For all the 
danger that appeared to lurk in their 
association, they might have been a pair 
of ten-year-olds, busy with a world full 
of absorbing mud pies. 

“Like to ride?” Stella had asked after 
dinner that first night when coffee had 


been brought to the lawn and she was 
lying far back in the shadow of a deep 
chair, nothing but the point of her ciga- 
rette indicating her position. 

“Centaur is my middie name. P. Cen- 
taur Akers.” 

“Mitch, how 
stable?” 

“More than you will take the trouble 
to wear out. Of course, Windward is 
still scratched up from that ride you 
gave him up the steps of the casino——” 

‘What'd you ride up the casino steps 
for?” Akers interrupted. 

“Cecily Holmes was inside and I had 
to see her, and | hate getting on and 
off.” 

“Oh, I see. Hard on horses, though, 
and out where I come from——” 

“Hush up about where you 
from. What others besides 
ward?” she asked of Mitchell. 

“Well, Duke and Millimeter are all 
right! Docket’s just in from pasture and 
feeling his oats . 

“What time do you like to get up, 
Peter—I mean Mr. Akers?” She threw 
her cigarette away and it burned like a 
bruised firefly in the grass. Up the 


many horses in the 


come 
Wind- 


beach toward the pier a yacht was com- 
ing to port, her lights turning and cir- 


cling as she made her place. The tide 
was high now and beat with steady, 
muffled thunder 
From 


wall. 
music of 


against the sea 
the casino floated the 
the band. 
“Any time,” 
“So do I. Suppose we meet about 
ten, to-morrow morning, in our riding 
things.’ 


\kers answered 


They took it for settled without fur- 
ther arrangements. Mitchell chuckled 
in the dark. Stella lighted a fresh ciga- 
rette and flung her case to Akers. Only 
Nestra was restless, vaguely disturbed. 
She got up from her chair and her 
gown made a long flash in the dark, as 
the moon shone glassily for an instant 
between clouds. The storm had broken 
and died, leaving behind it an atmos- 
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phere vaguely ominous. Nestra walked 
down to the sea wall and back again. 
Mitchell had ceased from chuckling, and 
breathed heavily in his chair. The day 
had been a strenuous one, tiring with 
its heat. Then, too, he always felt any 
parting with Nicholas. A queer, tense 
bond there was between the brothers. 
Now that bond had sagged for a while, 
and Mitcheil’s breathing grew heavier 
and heavier, steadier and steadier in its 
timing. Nestra_ bent him and 
kissed the top of his head lightly. Then, 
still driven by an unseen goad, she went 
into the house. 

Stella slid her feet over the edge of 
her chair and brought her slim young 
body to upright. She started to hum, 
but remembering Mitchell she ceased, 
and with her white draperies blowing 
around her and catching in 
bery as she passed, like wisps of 
clinging to the trees from which a cloud 
has risen, she, too, 


over 


the shrub- 


log 


went down to the 
sea wall, and sitting there leaned her 
flowerlike against the wet 
wind. There was no disquiet in her 
soul, only a kind of She 
wanted to hum, and now she did resume 


face cool 


gladness. 
the little murmuring song that seemed 


always to be in her throat 
Some one came over the grass behind 


her and stood looming dimly in the 
darkness. 
“Did you get tired of Mitchell’s well- 


earned rest, too?” she asked without 


turning. 
“Pardon me if I 
direct, but | 


seem to be rather 
just thinking it 
be a gay life for you here—when they’re 
both around.” 


was must 


“You mean Nicholas? Oh. I don’t 
mind Nicholas. Onl - 

“Only what?” 

“Only nothing Sit dow 

She moved a littl 

Do vou know he sat down anc 


pulling his face through his hands, sank 
his chin in his palms—‘“T can’t get over 
it—about hair I 


your mean—whiv 


Ainslee’s 





didn't you take off your cap out there 
on the rocks, as any other girl would 
have done?” 

“How'd I get it up again?” 

“That's just it. 
witl 
worry 


You’re so practical 
No other girl would 
how she’d get her hair 
back under her cap.” 

“Well, I would. Salt water’s sticky.” 

“Haven't you any vanity?” 

“T don’t know. JI like myself pretty 
well. And, after all, if you like your- 
self, it doesn’t make much difference to 
you whether other people are crazy 
about you or not.” 

“I'm beaten! I give 
you.” 

“Know what?’ Her voice was little 
more than a whisper and she still faced 
the sea. 

“No, what?” 

“T wish just you and I could take a 
boat and go sailing off somewhere, and 
never come back.” 

“Took here, it’s not fair to talk lke 
that. It’s hitting a cripple—knocking 
the lamppost from behind a blind man 


1 everything. 
about 


up! I can’t get 


and—— 


“We could, you know—take a boat 
and sail away and never come back. 
Over there where all the rest are an- 

‘3 





chored beside the pier I’ve got one 
“I’m going back to the house, if you 
don’t mind.” He 
“Don’t go! 
the boat 


rose. 
I was only fooling about 


of course. Stay here—there 


are a lot of things we ought to talk 

about.” 
“Il know. I feel that, too. I feel 
” 


that every minute is precious to us— 
“Ves!” 
She grew quiet now. 
breath might have stopped for all the 





Even her easy 


motion of her breast. Behind them on 
the lawn Mitchell stirred. They said no, 
word until he was at rest again. Nestra 
was moving back and forth across the 
long opened windows of the living 


room. 


From door to chimney piece she 
A restless fig- 


went, and hack again 














ure, clad in sequins of the same black- 
gray color as the sky. 

Quite suddenly Stella reached up and 
touched Peter Akers’ sleeve. As swiftly 
as she had reached out, she withdrew 
her hand. 

“Don't!” He turned angrily upon her, 

“Did you feel it?’ she whispered. 
“When I touched your arm?” 

“If you mean a jolt like about a mil- 
lion volts turned into my veins, yes.” 


“Maybe we'd better go in, after all. 
Nestra’s getting a table ready for 
bridge.” 

“Stella!” He reached for her, but 


she drifted lightly around him and was 
away over the grass. 

“Shall I Mitchell?’ she asked 
as she entered the house. “Or shall we 
play dummy ?” 


wake 


“Let him sleep,’ Nestra answered her. 
All through the game the older woman 
watched the covertly. 
Stella was as bright and cool as one 


younger one 
which she 
with his 
Once, in 


of the heavenly bodies for 
named. 


cards and bid 


fumbled 
extravagantly. 


was Peter 


reaching for the deck, his hand touched 
Stella’s, and he drew it back as from 
a flame. Not by the flicker of a lash 


did Stella appear to note 
“Don't 


morning,” 


his agitation. 


forget that we ride in the 


she said when she bade him 


nad night 
CHAPTER \ 
There was no recurrence of the ex- 
periment of that first night, and no 
reference to it between them as the days 


went slipping by. Hot days, cool days, 
days of long rides and longer swimming 
"067 . 


1 . . 
ind Still longer sitting 


o y t 
iver 4 


t sand with 
dreaming faces turned toward the wind, 
followed routine. 
Oldham might have been a lotus-eater’s 


sleep 


each other in lovely 


4 P 
ime over which 


drowsv-winged 


to descend. 





hovered, waiti 


But, as the calm of the two voung- 


sters increased, Nestra’s disquiet waxed, 
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until finally even Mitchell noted that 
something was wrong and taxed her 
with it. 

“What you fussing about, Nes? 
inquired. “Something wrong?” 

“Tt’s Stella. I wish that young man 
had stayed in California.” 

“Stella's all right. She’s as disinter- 
ested as a goldfish in anything but her- 
self.” 


” 


he 


“T hope you're right.” 

She sighed and he caught at her shoul- 
ders and turned her face toward the 
light. Her eyes were deep in her head, 
her cheeks hot. 

“Look here, young woman,” he said, 
“we can’t have this. Nick’ll be home 
in a few days now—got a cablegram 
last night, but thought I’d save his com- 
ing as a surprise.” 

“Oh, I'm glad!” A sob shook up 
from her breast and her eyes filled with 
tears. 


“The boat sailed this morning and 
it’s a record breaker.” 
“It seems to me I hold out!” 
now, the 
trouble of the past weeks thrown 
upon that bulwark. 


can’t 
She was against 


whole 


his breast 


“You're not going to hold out. Soon 
as I got the message I wired old Mackay 
at Kinsport to get the shack ready. I 


told Nick we'd stay here until he got 
back, but vou’re more to me even than 


Nick. Stella can look after herself for 
five days, and you'll throw a few things 


nto a trunk for the back of the car, 
and we'll be in Maine for the next sun- 
rise but one 

“Oh. T can't!” She sprang away from 
him. “TI can’t do that! I can’t leave 
Ste 134 

“Took here! You’re married to me, 
aren't you?’ There was more than ir- 
ritability in his tone. Some flintlike 


edge seemed to point the question. 
“Of course, I’m married to vou. But 


I’m Stella’s sister—more than her sis- 


ter 


“I’m your husband. And, up to now, 









— EE 
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you’ve been a good wife, except when 
you've been worrying over Stella. I 
don’t mind telling you, since the sub- 
ject has arisen, that you've done more 
worrying over her than I care for— 
more than I am going to stand for in 
the future. The time has come for you 
to decide between Stella and me.” 

“Don’t threaten me, Mitchell, please! 
You know that I love you * 

“Well, if you love me, you'll play 
around with me a little. I’ve missed 
you like the devil in the past two weeks. 
Never saw a woman as preoccupied as 
you have been.” 

She came to him and put her hands 
upon his shoulders. She was so tall 
that her eyes were almost level with his. 

“Mitchell,” she said, “don’t make an 
issue of this. Don’t!” 

“The time has come to make an issue 
of it. You are either all Stella’s sister, 
or all my wife, and the hour has struck 
for me to find out which.” 

“Dear, be patient.” 

“T’m at the end of my patience. Stel- 
la’s killing you, and she doesn’t take the 
pains to even notice the fact.” 

“But she’s such a child! What would 
she do?” 

“She wouldn’t do anything. Call her 
and see. Tell her you are going up to 
Maine.” 

“T can’t do that, Mitchell.” 

“Well, T can.” 

He stormed out of the house and bel- 
lowed a summons to the tennis court, 
where Stella and Peter were playing a 
laggard game. Stella batted the ball at 
Akers, crossed the lawn and flung her- 
self down on the grass. 

“Shoot!” she said. “What’s on your 
mind ?” 

“Stella, Nick sailed for Liverpool 
this morning, and Nestra and I want 
to get an early start on our vacation 
by leaving at once for Maine.” 

Stella rolled over on the grass and 
whistled at a bird in the tree above her. 

“Tsn’t he cute?” she asked. 
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Even Mitchell was staggered by her 
reception of the news he had conveyed. 

“Did you hear what I said? Nick 
sailed to-day, and Nestra and I want to 
go.” 

“Of course | heard. I think it’s ex- 
actly the thing for you to do—to go to 
Maine. And I'll have Captain Porter 
get the l’oyager ready.” 

“Nick’ll hardly want to start out on a 
cruise the minute he gets home.” 

“He might. You never can tell. Any- 
way, I'll have the | oyager ready.” 

She sat up suddenly, got to her feet, 
and went back to her game, padding 
away on the soft-soled white shoes that 
somehow made her look more of a kit- 
ten than ever. 

After Mitchell had gone into the house 
she let her racket drop and motioned 
Akers to a bench beside the court. 

“The first night you were here,” she 
said to him dreamily, “I said I would 
like to sail away——” 

“Don’t!” His face flamed and paled, 
and he bent forward over the racket 
dangling between his knees 

“Well, we're going away—just you 
and I on the loyager.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Don’t glare at mé¢ I should think 
you would be pleased.” 

“Nicholas Chatnev is my _ father’s 
friend——” 

“Oh, that’s what bothers you!” She 
studied the strange idea for a long mo- 
ment, watching a fat, important robin 
extract a worm from the lawn. Not 
a shade of artfulness clouded the clear 
blue of her eves, but her lips moved a 
little along the words of a_ thought. 
“You’re in love with me, though. aren’t 
you?” she asked at length. 

The knuckles of the hand around the 
racket stood out blue. 

“Yes, I’m in love with you. I’m so 
much in love with you that these two 
weeks here seem to be the only life I 
have ever lived. I’m so much in love 
with you that T——” 











“Well, of course, it doesn’t affect me 
the same way, but I’m in love with you, 
too. And—and Nick’s on his 
home.” 

The racket fell to the grass and he 
did not pick it up. 

“We've got five days, anyway—maybe 
six. We've never been out on the 
Voyager. I think I was saving that till 
the last.” 

“Stella, you don’t know what you're 


way 


saying. You don’t understand the 
world——”’ 
“T don’t see any occasion for dra- 


matics over a proposed run on the Voy- 
ager. Lots of people go out on boats 
together. Mitch and Nestra are leav- 
ing for Maine—they will probably start 
early to-morrow morning. We could 
run down to the pier as soon as they are 
out of the way, and 
glorious day.” 

“Oh, a day!” 

“Of course! A day at a time is the 
way to take life.”’ 

Trembling with mingled relief and 
despair, Akers fumbled at the racket 
over which he stooped. Stella rose and 
looked toward the court. 

“Want to finish the game?” she asked. 

“I—I ought to write to my father. 
If he'll trust me out Java way again 
I'li———” 

“Java! Why, of all places, do you 
want to go to Java?” 

“T can work there—and I’ve got to 
have something——” 

“Oh, that’s it, is it? Well, go on— 
write your letter and think all you want 
to about silly old Java. I'll meet you on 
the Voyager as soon as Mitch and Nes- 
tra have gone in the morning.” 


have a_ whole 


CHAPTER VI 
Mitchell, too, was meeting a baffling 
brand of but he was 
handling it as expertly as Stella. 
“Tt’s all fixed,” he shouted, coming 
back into the house after his anger over 


obstinacy, not 
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the encounter on the lawn had some- 
what subsided. ‘“ ‘Sunrise: and away’ 
for us to-morrow.” 

“Please, Mitchell, please 

“I tell you it’s all fixed. The prize 
amphibian doesn’t give a hoot whether 
we stay or go. So we go.” 

“T can’t.” 

“You bet your sweet life you can!” 

“Mitchell, listen to me, dear, you go 
to-morrow and I'll come after. Mackay 
may not have got the telegram. You 
know what towns like Kinsport are like. 
They put telegrams in the mail boxes 
at the post office, and sometimes they 
lie there for days. I’m not strong. I’m 
not used to hardships. I wouldn’t know 
what to do, if I went into a place that 
hadn’t been opened for a year, and that 
was damp and cold. It’s frightfully cold 
in Maine, even in summer, sometimes 
You go ahead and make ready——” 

“Nestra ¥ 

“I'll come. I swear to you I'll come. 
And when I come it will be for all time. 
I'll give Stella up. You were right, 
Mitchell—we are at a crisis. I have to 
choose between Stella and you. I've 
already chosen. I'll come to you to 
prove it. If I don’t come as you wish 
me to do, clean of every other allegiance 
hut my allegiance to you, let it be for 
a sign that our love, our marriage, all 
that is so precious between us, is at an 
end.” 

Mitchell stared at her; tried to speak 
and failed. 

“Ts it a bargain?” 
breath held back. 

He drew her to him, straining her 
against his breast 








she asked, her 


“Yes; I'll know by the way you come 
whether it’s me for the rest of your life, 
or Stella. And now’—he laughed with 
a sudden break of tension—‘‘we'd better 
go up and pack my logger boots and 
flannel shirts.” 


Except to go about their execution in 
secret, Stella made no alteration of her 
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plans upon hearing that Nestra was to 
remain. Propped against lacy pillows, 
and with her breakfast tray across her 
knees, she heard Mitchell’s car leave the 
driveway. 

“Glad he’s out of the way,” she said 
to herself. “Now, if I can get rid of 
this -’ And she rang for Lugger 
to take the tray. 

When the maid’s footsteps had died 
away down the corridor she slid out of 
bed, dipped into the bath which stood 
ready, and slipped on the garments 
which had been laid out the night be- 
fore. 

Lugger was by this time undoubtedly 
employed with a light breakfast of 
sausages and buckwheat cakes and coffee 
in the far wing of the house, but Stella 
was taking no chances, and, after brief 
consideration of various potentialities 
held by the situation, she turned the 
key in the lock of her door. Then, with 
her mouth puckered into a soundless 
whistle, she went about the business in 
hand. Tiptoeing to the wardrobe in 
the dressing room, she extracted a small, 
gold-mounted bag from behind a screen 
of clothes, made sparing selection from 
the garments displayed, opened a chest 
of drawers, and extracted a small assort- 
ment of silky things. 

“And_ brushes!” hummed the 
words in tune to the soundless whistle 
which had gone before. “And powder 
and bath salts—and I don’t burn, so I 





She 


won't need cream—and I guess that’s 
the lot.” 
She snapped the bag closed. Carry- 


ing it, she unlocked the door and went 
into the hall. She had almost reached 
the stairs when she heard feet mounting 
from the floor below. Swift as a bird 
she darted at a door across the way, 
turned the knob, and shoved the bag in- 
side. 

“Drop it out of the window into the 
shrubbery,” she whispered, and blew a 
kiss at Peter who looked up from the 
desk at which he was sitting. She 
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closed the door again and sauntered on 
toward the stairs. 

“Hello, Nes!” 
head rose into 
safely off?” 

“Stella dear——”’ 

“Don't talk like the heavy mother 
in a melodrama, Nes; it’s too fine a 
morning.” 


she called as a dark 


view. “See old Mitch 


“Where are you going, dear, dressed 
like that?” 

“Just for a sail—in the catboat.” 
Stella turned a perfectly innocent gaze 
upon her sister and lied with an ease 
that surprised her. She hadn’t bothered 
much about lying before, having heard 
that the way of the transgressor was 
hard. Now trod the road and 
found it delightfully paved with her sis- 
ter’s credulity. 

“Maybe I'll go with you.” 

“Now, Nes dear. don’t be silly. You 
know how you loathe dodging the boom. 
And the man from Corado’s is coming 
to see about doing over the drawing- 
Somebody’ll simply have to be 
here to put a foot down on his gloomy 
I hate houses with cathedral in- 
teriors and dim religious lights.” 

“You're all right, dear? You're per- 
fectly sure you're all right?” 

“T never was better.” 

“But in your mind? You're not dis- 
turbed in your mind? There’s nothing 
that you would feel better for talking 
to me about?” 

Rising on her toes, Stella planted a 
fresh young kiss upon her sister’s check. 

“My mind’s so at rest I don’t know 
“Now you go 
and lie down until Corado’s man comes. 


she 


room. 


ideas. 


I’ve got one,” she said. 


Mitch shouldn’t have got you up to 
breakfast, even if he was going away. 
Come on! I'll go back with you to 


your room and pull the blinds all down 


You'll 


and tell everybody to be quiet. 
be asleep in no time.” 

the drawn blinds of 
Nestra’s room as the Voyager pulled 
out, the sound of its engines merged in 


She looked at 














the mechanical pandemonium of a dozen 
other boats, large and small, getting 
under way. 

“Well, that’s that!’ said and 
smiled at Peter standing beside her on 
the after deck. 

He did not smile back at her. There 
was something grim about the set of 
his chin, and his broad shoulders had 
the hunched look of a football player 
on a treacherous field. 

“T brought the bag.” he said. “I 
didn’t like dropping it down that way— 
I don’t like the whole feeling of this 
expedition. I don’t see what you wanted 
a bag for. From the way the captain 
eyed me when I came aboard with it, 
I didn’t know but what he was about 
to pipe all hands on deck and have me 
thrown to the sharks.” 

“Peter, did you come for a day with 
Captain Porter, or did you come for a 
day with me?” 

“T came for a day with you.” 

“All right, then, let’s have it.’ She 
dropped into a deck chair under the low 
awning which covered them, and held 
up her arms. He stooped and kissed 
her. His knees went weak under him, 
and, kneeling on the deck, he buried his 
face in her lap. 

“You've nice hair, Peter.’ Her voice 
was a bare thread of contented sound 
above him. “Nice crinkly, carroty hair. 
I like the feeling of it under my hands.” 

“My God!” he groaned. “What are 
you that you can talk like that?” 

“I’m a woman. I'm _ the 
woman you’ve ever known. I’m just 
me. Nothing but me. Other women 
are everything else except themselves. 
They’re what they think they'd like to 
be, or what somebody has told them 
they ought to be, or what they’ve read 


she 


realest 


about in some stuffy book. But I’m 
just me. And I love you, Peter. I 
must love you, or I wouldn’t feel so 
cozy now. I'd pur if I could. Wouldn't 


you be surprised if I should break into 
a pur?” 
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“I love you. You're tearing at the 
very life of my soul and body—but I 
love you,” 

“That’s nice—that’s very nice. 
Everything is going to work out splen- 
didly if you feel like that.” 

A catboat skimming slantwise in the 
morning wind tacked toward them, and 
young voices called. Peter lurched up 
and into a chair, his hands clasped, 
palms up, across his eyes. Stella went 
to the rail and looked down and waved 
a greeting. When she came back she 
took a white-jade case from the pocket 
of her sweater coat and lighted a ciga- 
rette. 

“That was Sally Winthrop and her 
gang, she said after a pause. “And 
everything that Sally knows, she tells 
the world.” 

He brought his hands down from his 
She was smiling dreamily at Old- 
ham as it sank farther and farther be- 
low the crystal rim of the sea. 


€ yes. 


Peter was a sailor. Born of a line 
that clocked its hours by the sun and 
knew the roads of the wind like familiar 
trails, he grew restless as the day sped 
on toward its close, and the dainty 
nose of the Voyager still sniffed at the 
open sea. 

“Look here,” he said at last, putting 
down a glass that a steward had brought 
to him, “shouldn’t we be heading around 
about now?” 

A table had been brought under the 
awning, and there was the muted ring 
of silver laid by subservient hands. 

“Do you know”—Stella spoke with 
the brightness of one who has reached a 
charming conclusion unexpectedly—“I 
think I’ll dress for dinner. Why don’t 
you?” 

“What? How 

“Oh, I forgot—you 
bag. You come from the great open 
spaces where men are men and don’t 
depend on clothes. I hope, though, that 
you conceded enough to the effete con- 





didn’t bring a 
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ventions of the East to put your tooth- 
brush in your vest pocket.” 

“Look here, what are you talking 
about?” He ran after her as she sped 
toward her cabin, catching up with her 
in time to have the door slammed in his 
face. 

He backed to the rail and, with his 
hands upon it behind him, gave himself 
up to vague alarm and still more vague 
exultation. Stella was moving around 
behind the shutters of her cabin. Above 
the splintering sound of the water be- 
low him, he heard her humming to her- 
self. The humming ceased and a high, 
clear whistle took its place. Damning 
himself for a fool and a contemptible 
blend of timid sparrow and low-grade 
moron, he made for his own quarters 
to do what he could with and 
water toward presenting himself fit- 
tingly for the festivities that were evi- 
dently booked for the next hour or two. 

But he failed to capture the carnival 
spirit. Even under the delicious, icy 
torture of his shower bath he could not 
regain his normal, natural obliviousness 
to consequences, and there was some- 
thing a trifle more than gay 
about the companion who plumped him- 
self down at the table under the awning 
across from Stella, and moved a candle 
in absent-minded effort to set it out of 
the breeze that deck. 
He did, however, manage to keep up 
something like a conversation 
until the steward had removed the cloth 
and set slim, topaz glasses of liqueut 
before them. 

“Took here * he began. 

“Every time you’re going to be dis 
‘Lool ! 


1 
nere! 
“Vou've said 


soap 


sullen 


swept the whole 


qe e 
ine ot 


agreeable you start out, 
Stella interrupted him. 
a dozen times to-day.’ 
“Consider it deleted, then. What 
hoped to say was that it’s getting late. 
“Tt is late, isn’t it? And there’s a 
moon—a great, fat profiteer of a moon 
just getting into his stride for the night. 
Look at him throw his money around, 
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Peter. Bright silver dollars of 
money on every little wave. 
drink it up, the hussies.”’ 

“I don’t know how many knots we've 
been making, but, if we’ve come at half 
speed, we can't get back before mid- 
night, shoving on all the steam she’ll 
carry.” 

“I don’t know about knots, either. 
That’s Captain Porter’s business. But 
I do know that we’ve run out into the 
middle of nowhere just as fast as we 
could go. Where are you going?” 

He had risen from the table, his fists 
shut tight. 

“I'm going to the captain.” 

“You leave my captain alone, do you 
hear?” 

The command had an edge that rasped 
his perturbation into wrath. 

“Then go to him yourself and ask 
him what he means,” 

“But I know already what he means, 
Peter.” She was gentle again, as soft 
as silk, as she raised her glass and looked 
at him over the edge while she drank. 
“He means to carry out orders. I made 
it quite plain to him yesterday that I was 
the boss.” 


his 
And they 


You don’t mean to say that you were 
fool enough——” 

“Fool’s not a pretty word, Peter. It 
says in the Bible that anybody who calls 
his brother | 


a fool is in danger of being 


awfully uncomfortable after a_ while. 


Of course I’m not your brother—— 

“This is no time for prettiness——” 
It’s just the 

We’re starting out on a long 
I don’t mind telling you I had 
all the unpleasantness I care for with 
Captain Porter. It seems he’s got a con- 
science or something Victorian—a cap- 
tain out of a Gilbert and Sullivan 
opera.” 


“Don’t be funny, for Heaven’s sake! 


“You're wrong, dear. 
time for it. 


journey, 


Are you so shallow that you can’t un- 
derstand what you have done?” 

“Ts it shallow to do what nature tells 
you to do?” 
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“Don’t speak of nature, the great pun- 
isher of things like this.” 

“You've got that out of a book, Peter. 
Nature is a terribly shiftless old lady. 
She starts things and then lets us finish 
them.” 

“Well, then, how do you propose to 
finish this?” 

“We're sailing straight out until to- 
morrow at midnight, and then we're 
sailing straight back to Oldham. We're 
going to have the little precious bit of 
time together before Nicholas 
back.” 

“You child—you infant—you babe 
unborn—don’t you understand?” 

“T understand that you love me, Pe- 
ter, and that I love vou. What more is 
there to understand ?” 

“But Chatney is my father’s friend. 
He took me into his house. He took 
my hand as my own father might have 
taken it, and looked at me with affection 
for my father’s sake.” 

“It's sweet to be with you, Peter. It’s 
sweeter than anything I have ever known 
in my life. I have a right to take the 
thing that is sweet to me. Let’s not 
quarrel these few five days we have to- 
gether out of our whole lives, Peter. 
Let’s lie on the deck under the sun and 
under the and absorb enough 
beauty to last us the rest of our lives.” 

He bent toward her, and then drew 
himself back. 

“You are the loveliest thing in the 
world,” he said, “and the holiest. But 
I’ve got to protect you from that very 
loveliness and holiness, If you'll excuse 
me now, I'll see the captain.” 

“Of course you may talk to the cap- 
tain as much as you like, if you find him 
amusing. But it won’t do the slightest 
bit of good. Even if he did disobey or- 
ders and start back immediately, we 
couldn’t reach the bay before noon to- 
morrow, and, ten to one, Sally would be 
out in her boat again watching to see us 
arrive. Five days would be no worse 
than one to Sally Winthrop.” 


gets 


stars 
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He left her and walked the length of 
the boat. The captain was on the bridge 
and looked down and spoke to him, 
Akers returned the salute, but that was 
all. The beat of the wind across the 
bow was the whip under which the 
Akers of four generations had shaped 
their lives. lacing it, misted with spray, 
he felt coherent thought work through 
the chaos in the mind and give him 
council, When he came back to Stella 
he moved a chair into position, sat down 
in it, and, clasping and unclasping the 
hands which hung pendant between his 
knees, began to talk. 

“It’s strange,” he said, “how things 
fall out. How those things, which at 
first cognizance we abhor and beat down 
and down in our consciousness, work 
there where we think we have buried 
them and bring forth the wishes whicli 
shape events and—glorify our lives. I 
have loved you—and being human I 
have wanted you. Bt you were the 
wife of my father’s friend Enough 
of that! I think you understand. I 
think you have, by intuitive method, 
reached the conclusion which I am fum- 
bling at now. It’s reasonable that you 
should have done so. You're better and 
cleaner of the world than I am. God 
speaks to you more audibly than He does 
to me. You know that we should be to- 
gether—that somehow, some way, we 
can compensate for the betrayal of 
others which necessity has imposed upon 
us. We'll have to do that, of course. 
We'll have to pay. But it will be worth 
the payment, not only to us, but as a 
contribution toward the sum total to- 
ward which the great mysterious forces 
surrounding us all are working.” 

The unavoidable rhetoric annoyed 
him. Throwing back his head he ran 
his fingers through his hair. 

“The long and short of it is that you 
are going to marry me.” 

“You have been reading books—or 
going to the movies. It’s beautiful of 
you to want to make an honest woman 
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of me in the eyes of Sally Winthrop. 
But—I’m married already.” 

“Captain Porter can head into New 
York. You'll catch a train immediately 
for one of the Western States and estab- 
lish a residence.” 

“Nicholas would fight a divorce. I 
don’t mind Sally’s having notions, but I 
won't be written up in the papers.” 

“But you can’t go back!’ He stif- 
fened in his chair. 

“Nick wouldn't believe a word from 
Sally under oath—or any of her outfit. 
And wild horses couldn't drag anything 
from Nestra that would injure me. Be- 
sides, there won't be anything to tell. 
You and I are awfully decent, Peter. 
We just want these five days to 
dream in.” 

“You bet your life we're decent. 
That’s what justifies all this in the eyes 
of God, And we're going to follow 
through in the one decent way that’s 
open before us. We're going to New 
York as soon as we can get there. I 
don’t know where we are, but I can jolly 
well find out by looking at the chart, 
and, if your captain won't run this boat 
back to the nearest port, I'll wrench the 
wheel out of his hand and do it myself.”’ 

“You ought to go into the movies, as 
well as to them, Peter. The girls would 
be wild about you in cave-man stuff,” 
Stella told him. 

“T implore you—don’t.” 

“Don’t yourself! You're spoiling an 
evening that might be perfectly won- 
derful.” 

“Ts it possible you don’t understand 
what I am trying to tell you?” 

“T understand perfectly that you want 
me to be nasty to poor old Nick as well 
as go out to some dumpy Western 
town——”’ 

“Surely 


that it’s because I 


Nicholas Chatney 


you see 
won't have you treat 
un fairly- 3 

“Nonsense! 
rather foolish 
even 


Nicholas is old 
about me. 
ask me if any the 


and 
He'd never 
stories that 


might go around were true. 
live on in perfect faith——”" 

“But we couldn't let him do that, 
Stella. We couldn't be dishonorable 
enough to let him go about followed by 
the laughter of the world.” 

“T don’t see why, if he didn’t bother 
us. Don’t let’s talk any more about it. 
I want to be happy, Peter. We haven't 
much time together; let’s be happy in 
what we have.” 

“Ts there wireless on this boat?” 

“Of course there’s wireless.” 

“Stella, I’m asking you for the last 
time, will you . 

“No. I won't. I won’t—I won't! 
That’s flat. And now that you’ve com- 
pletely ruined my evening, I’m going to 
hed and let you digest those two simple 
words for the rest of the night.” 

He paced the deck after she was 
gone, flinging chairs out of his way, up- 
setting the delicate luxury that spoke of 
her and baffled him as she baffled him 
with silky obstinacy. Against the rail, 
half a boat's length down, he saw the 
slatted light of her shuttered windows. 
She didn’t see; she couldn’t be made to 
see. She was probably humming now 


He’d just 


as she went about her exquisite business 


of preparing for the night, exactly as if 


no climax involving honor were upon 
them. Let her but if she 
whistled ——— 

Sweet and clear as a bird giving vent 
to the utter peace within it, a little thread 
of tune blew back to him. His hands 
in his pockets tightened until the nails 
Like an animal mad 


hum, 


hurt his palms. 
dened by a goad he plunged forward 


to- 


ward the bridge. 

“Captain, I want to send a message to 
Mrs. Chatney—to Mrs. Mitchell Chat- 
ney !”’ 

The drawn face of the 
a little 

“TI shall be very glad if you do, Mr. 
Akers.” 

“And we'll head around and get back 
to New York as soon as possible.” 


, P 
sailor relaxed 
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“That is very wise, Mr. Akers. 
a great relief to me.” 


It is 


CHAPTER VII. 


The Voyager had no sooner run into 
the river and tied to a buoy than Nestra 
came aboard. 

“My sister!” she demanded as Akers 
came to meet her before she had reached 
the deck. “What have you done with 
my sister?” 

“She’s in her cabin, asleep, and has 
been since ten o’clock last night.” 

“You lie!” 

He reached down and took her hand 
and brought her up beside him. 

“Don’t!” he said. “I’m about at the 
end of my rope!” 

She looked at him. Youth had gone 
out of his face. He was no longer the 
Antinotis of the coin. He was a man 
suffering, and looking to her for help. 

She moved ahead of him to the after 
deck and dropped into a chair. 

“What do you 
asked after a pause 
now?” 

“Go to her and talk to her. But noth- 
ing is her fault—remember that. She's 
a child and doesn’t understand. So 
don’t hurt her—but talk to her. Make 
her see the course we have to follow.” 

“There isn’t any course——” 

“There is a course, but it’s hard and 
uncomfortable, and she doesn’t want to 
take it. Tell her it won't be hard. Tell 
her that dozens of women are doing it 
every day. Put it on the basis that it 
won’t be hard. She can’t seem to under- 
stand the real one—that it 
done. Tell her that in a year we can 
marry and begin to repair the damage 
we have done. No, don’t bother her 
with that; we’ve got to keep things sim- 
ple or she’ll get confused, But tell her 
I will make her happy—that I’m 
through with being a boy-——”’ 

“She loves you because 
boy.” 


want of mer” she 


“What can I do— 


has to be 


you are a 


“She'll love me more as a man.” 

“She loves you because you play.” 

“I’ve got to put play by. The time 
has come for it. It’s come suddenly and 
terribly, but it’s come. I’ve got to fol- 
low the only course that’s open for a 
man to follow.” 

“Yes; you've got to follow that 
course. Nicholas—for all the hours 
since Sally Winthrop phoned me yester- 
day, I have been thinking of Nicholas. 
He is my husband’s brother, and I love 
him as though he were my own, I 
couldn't stand it to know him dishonored 
in other eyes, and unconscious of his 
taint. Every time he smiled at her, or 
came home happy to her, or frolicked to 
amuse her as he tries to do, I would see 
the grins at his back. He’s old, Nich- 
olas is. He was pathetic enough with 
her before, when everything was right. 
But that would not be an argument to 
Stella. She’s a baby yet—— 

She sat twisting her long slim hands 
in her lap. 
went 


” 


After a time she rose and 
down the deck. At the door of 
Stella’s cabin she paused and gathered 
her strength. Then she went in. 

Stella sat up in bed, wide eyed. 

“Why, it’s old Nes!” she exclaimed 
and held out her arms. “Golly, I’m 
glad you've come. The trip has turned 
out a complete fluke. I’ve had the darn- 
dest time with that fool Peter ig 

Nestra sat down on the edge of the 
bed. 

“Stella.” she said huskily, “you’ve 
got to do as Peter says.” 
“T don’t have to do anything of the 
kind. You know as well as I do that 
Nicholas would take my word over any- 
body’s.” 

“Not over mine.” 

“Nes, you’re being funny.” 

“T’m 


mean just that. 


not being funny, Stella. I 
If you try to go back 
and lie to Nick, and make him the clown 
of all time before the world, I'll tell him 
what I know.” 

“What 


do you know?” Stella flung 
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back the blue covering of the bed and, 
crouching up on her knees, flared her 
demand at lier sister. “If Peter 
been telling you lies to coerce me 

“Peter has not told me lies. He's 
told me the truth about this ridiculous 
adventure. And, if it were not quite 
so ridiculous, I think I could forgive 
you more. If your love for him was so 
deep and true that you wanted to give 
him everything—well, my love for 
Mitchell is like that—I could see a kind 
of parallel. But it’s not like that, It’s 
silly and shallow and stupid. And it’s 
brought you where silly and shallow and 
stupid love invariably brings the person 
that pampers it. It’s brought you where 
you can neither fight nor yield gloriously 
—where all you can do is to run away. 
[ could kill you for that. I think I could 
almost kill you.” 

Abruptly the white heat of her anger 
melted and sobs shook her. Getting up 
from the bed, she looked for something 
to do to distress. Stella’s 
clothes lay as she had stepped out of 
them the night before, and, stooping to 
shake them out and hang them up, the 
memory of all the years that she had 
performed that loving task swept ovet 
her. The fragrance of the garments, 
their babyish freshness and crispness. 


gh the thousand 


has 


cover her 


sent pain running throu 
tentacles of 
heart. Gathering the 
and blue in her arms, 
upon the floor and sobbed into it. 

Upright in bed Stella 
Queer old Nes 


ing, too. 


love woven around het 


dress of silver 


she sank down 


stared at her. 
touch- 
She felt an inclination to put 
out her hand and touch the bowed dark 
head and promise anything. 


and yet sort of 


“T might say I would do as you want 
me to do, but I'd be apt to go back on 
it. And then what?” 

“What did you say, 
did not look up. 

“T said, your crying makes me feel 
queer inside, as though I wanted to do 
anything—anything—to make you stop.” 


darling?” Nestra 
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“What's to become of you, 
What sort of child are you?” 

“Hush, please, for a I’m 
trying to think. Is it so bad, Nes, going 
out West and getting a divorce? Cali- 
fornia might be rather nice. Throw me 
my stockings, you? Chanks !” 
Crawling to the edge of the bed she put 
on first one and then the other of the 
white-silk 

“After all, there'd be Peter, and, once 
he got over his heroics, he’d be wonder- 
ful fun again. 


Stella ? 


munute 


will 


webs. 


But I'd hate it, alone for 
I'd miss you like the very 
old sin, Nestra. 


a whole vear 
I've never been away 
from you as long as that—to say noth- 
ing of being away from everybody else, 
too. Tell you what I'll do! I'll go if 
you'll come along.’ 
“Stella, I couldn’t—— 
“Oh, couldn't, couldn't 
Well, then, neither can I! 
start with me to-day, 


” 


you you: 


Kither you 
now, just as soon 
as we can buy decent clothes to travel 
in, or I'll call 
Nick.” 

“Stella, Mitchell's 
in Maine.” 


vour bluff about telling 


waiting for me up 


ll right, Nick'll be waiting for me 
in Oldham 
And 


won't tell 


-1Ve the boat time to cross 
him—I know 
She was crafty 


you won't tell you 


him.’ now, 


silk 


her 


smiling as she dropped a slip of 
head and tied it 


“Vou 


You're 


over her 


across 


won't tell him, 


but you'l 


childish breast. 
l 


suffer an idiot, old 
dear, and you'll suffer yourself down to 
nothing but skin and bones and big hot 
Mitchell, He'll get 
a particularly rotten yarn from HT 
Winthrop, and he'll 
you'll lie to him 
about that, too.” 
“Stella 


eyes. There's too 
Sally 
come to —arnd 


Then 


you 


1 


you'll suffer 
, haven't you any mercy in your 
heart ?” 

: truth, and 
get away Mitchell. You 
that this trip was all right, and 
Peter knows it, but Mitchell’d never be- 


lieve it if 


‘You couldn't tell him the 
with it—not 


know 


you hollered it in his ear until 
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your voice cracked. The only thing to 
do would be to lie—say that we never 
went, or that you went along—and then 
Sally Winthrop’d check you up on it, 
and you'd be in an awful hole. No, on 
the whole I think you'd better come 
with me. I wasn't keen on the Cali- 
fornia thing at first, but that was before 
I thought of your coming along. And 
I ought to be married to l’eter. You 
say my love for him is silly and shallow 
and stupid, but it’s than that, 
Nestra. It hurts me—down here!” 
She put her hand over her heart. “Some- 
times when [ think of him, or look at 
him, it hurts me terribly.” 

“T'll go with you, Stella. 
crying, dear!” 

“Tt’s I’m glad—glad that 
you're going to make me marry Veter. 
I wouldn’t have done it by myself—it 
seemed too hard.” 


more 


Why. you're 


because 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Three times during that hurried day 
in New York Nestra endeavored to 
write to Mitchell, and three times she 
tore up the sheets on which she tried to 
set down the statement that she could 
not meet him in Maine, and the reason 
for that statement. It looked so crude, 
written in black and white. The nuances 
were somehow too ephemeral for words 
to catch and hold. She loved him 
loved him more than all the world—and 
yet she with Stella, that 
Stella might divorce his brother whom 
he loved. 


~she 


was going 
One letter she wrote in me- 
ticulous honesty. The words glared back 
at her when they were finished, and 
each one indicted Stella as a fool or 
worse. She winced and crumpled it 
and threw it away. In the end she took 
the train that night and telegraphed from 
Chicago. 

Mitchell stayed in the cabin in the 
woods until the day, and almost the 
hour, that she was to arrive, counting 
the minutes until she would be with him, 


and making a thousand little prepara- 
tions for her comfort and delight. She 
would love the neat logs in the fireplace, 
and the pine boughs in the corner. He 
would light the logs when they came in, 
and she would lie down on the bearskin 
rug before the hearth and tell him that 
he was a born husband and she the luck- 
iest woman in the world. As he went 
through the door to go to town a hinge 
creaked. He got an oil can from the 
car and lubricated it into silence. 

The train was late and he stood on 
the little platform listening for it to 
whistle at the turn below. Two or three 
stragglers—traveling men with sample 
cases and citizens with curiosity—joined 
him at the station. One of them, the 
proprietor of the general store and post- 
master of the village, eyed him for sev- 
eral minutes, spat and advanced. 

“T been sort of lookin’ for you to 
come in last two-three days,” he said. 
“They’s a telegraph message that the 
station agent sent over and 
you'd show up and ask for, 
cago, I think he said.” 

“Oh, Chicago!” The momentary con- 
traction of Mitchell’s heart relaxed. 
“Can't be important—not if it’s from 
Chicago.” 

“Well, I thought I’d speak about it 
anyways—and no harm done.” 

The train came in, 


allowed 
From Chi- 


and, running at 
top speed, Mitchell gained the cindered 
area around the single Pullman. The 
porter was not in sight. No steps were 
being put down. 

“Hil” Mitchell called to him. 

“Yassir—yassir !”" 
peared. 


“Hiy" 
\ black face ap- 
“Want to get aboard?” 

“No, I don’t want te get aboard. A 
lady wants to get off.’ 

“No lady in here, boss. 
men.” 

“But I tell you 

And then he turned away to hide the 
instant illness that attacked him. Dis- 
trust of Nestra was as impossible to 
him as—well, as distrust of Nicholas 


Nothin’ but 


” 
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would have been. Nestra wouldn't fail 
him, couldn't fail him—and yet there 
was a telegram in the post office for him, 
dated from Chicago. 

Somehow he managed to keep his 
steps steady on the ground that heaved 
and twisted as he made his way to the 
general store. He took the yellow en- 
velope and stuffed it in his pocket. He 
couldn’t read it there—not with the 
board floor at his feet shivering, 

He read it in the shack, before the 
fire that he had laid for Nestra, And 
when he had read it he held it into the 
flame and watched it burn. Then he 
gathered his things together and stowed 
them in the car, and closed the door that 
did not creak upon its hinges. and threw 
the key into the woods. Letrayed, sold 
out, duped, and laughed at! How clev- 
erly Nestra had laid her plans to get him 
out of the gave his 

And he 
had trusted her—had fatuously believed 
her when she had said that she would 
come to him with the pledge of a single 


way before she 


brother’s honor to a stranger. 
Ss 


allegiance. 
j 


He stopped at the ticket window in 


the station long enough to send a mes- 


sage. 
“We'll get Akers,” 
addressed to Nicholas. 


read, and was 

From an uptown telephone booth in a 
drug store he telephoned to the offices 
Nicholas Chatney 
was not in, his secretary told him. Upon 


above the Battery. 
the arrival of the boat from Liverpool 
two days before Mr, Chatney had gone 
immediately to Oldham, and had not vet 
come in. 

The Nicholas hurrying 
joyously home to deserted Oldham hurt 
Mitchell with a hurt equal to that he had 
received alone in the woods of Maine 
He telephoned again, this time to Tong 
Island, and after a short 
brother on the wire. 

“I’m coming right out,’ he said 

“Thanks, I knew you'd come,” 
the reply. 


picture of 


wait got his 


was 


They did not speak about the flight at 
first. It was characteristic of them that 
they should cover the bleeding of their 
wounds even from each other. They 
talked of ships and South Sea trade con- 
ditions, and freight rates and of com- 
bines for the ruin of an enemy. 

“The small English companies can be 
brought bought in,’ Mitchell 
said. “Disturbances in India are re- 
turning ballast to home ports daily.” 

“Yes,” said Nicholas. He was older 
than Mitchell and his voice did not lift 
itself too readily under the leaven of 
hate. 

“And out on the coast there has for a 
long time been the inclination for a 
merger. Akers has fought it, and main- 
tained high freight rates. Small com- 
panies have to hold rates up to keep 


in—or 


themselves alive. 

“Yes,” said Nicholas 

“It may be a long pull, but we can 
sell everything else we have and put our 
whole capital hack of the campaign.” 

"Te, 

“We'd better work as quietly as pos- 
sible until the thing is in full swing. 
Men who have no quarrel with Akers 
might hold out if they knew.” 

“Ts. 

“My God, 
but ves!” 

“T'm hit, Mitch—hit 

“T've lost equally with you.” 

“No! You've lost a wite 
the illusion that | had a 
What a roaring farce IT must have been 
to Stella—what a roaring farce! A man 
gives himself utterly into the mercy of a 
woman’s love, but no man before so ut- 
What a aged buf- 


‘lear 
have looked cieat 


Nick, sav something else 


I've lost-——” 
I’ve lost 


ever wife. 


witless, 
in her 


terly as I. 
foon T must 
voung eves, dancing with aching joints, 
grinning to cover the drooping grimace 
of my years. T can think of nothing 
else, Mitch, but myself leaping and run- 
ning under the gaze of that girl’s scorn, 
like David before the ark of the Lord 
when Michal despised him.” 
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“David has his revenge on Michal; he 
grew terrible rather than comic in her 
eyes.” 

“Yes!” He sat a while in silence. 
“Yes,” he repeated after a while, “there’s 
nothing left for age—but to become ter- 
rible.” 


CHAPTER IX. 


Peter waited in New York for a day 
after Stella's departure for the West, 
and, upon his arrival in San Francisco, 
went at once to the queer old shipping 
offices overlooking the Golden Gate 
where his father sat like some aged and 
clever sea deity watching a realm which 
still did reverence to him. 

A stern and righteous man, a father 
who spared not the rod. The news of 
defection had traveled in 
blazoned type from East to West before 
him, and there had been no welcoming 
smile or tender clasp of hand to greet 
the youth upon his return to the city of 
his birth. 


his son’s 


Considering this and its im- 
port, Peter had sent his bags to a hotel, 
and gone at once to his father’s office. 
The old man from the marred 
desk that carried a ship’s model under 
glass as its adornment. It was the 
working model of the Undine, the pen- 
sioner now drawn up on the sands be- 
fore his home, He had fought with his 
breath in his teeth for ownership of that 
first 


rose 


small boat, and his son had been 
born during the bitter years in which 
every cent that the Undine earned was 
turned toward the accumulation of a 
fleet. She stood for a lot to Akers— 
the Undine. She was rotted and crum- 
bling now. She had served her time, 
and the teemed with her 
doing her work. but there 


sea betters, 
not a 
ship afloat so beautiful in the eyes of 


Pe ter Akers. 


his office he 


was 


And as his son came into 
and looked at him 
across her model, as a priest might look 
at one who blasphemed across the Host. 
“Well?” he said, and that was all. 
“T sent my things to the St. Francis. 


rose 


I didn’t know—whether you would want 
me—at the house.” 

“You were my ambassador—to men 
I loved.” 

“Tl knew, father—I know. 
had been any other way———” 

“Chatney was my friend. The two 
of them took their first voyage on the 
Undine. That voyage was a pact be- 
I am facing a bitter thing 
now—a bitter thing—treason toward a 
friend.” 


If there 


tween us. 


“The sin is not yours; it is mine. 
And it is not a sin. You look at things 
with the eyes of an older generation, 
father.” 

“A generation which respected its 
friends. Is that what you mean?” 

“A generation that lived by rule and 
rote, that filled the world with misery.” 

“T think, if you'd tot it all up, you’d 
find that considerable misery attaches 
to your action now.” 

“But, father, she is——” 

“IT suppose so—I suppose so. I—I 
never came under the temptation to 
which you have succumbed. You see, 
your mother had no entanglements when 
I loved her and she loved me. Things 
were right for us. We married and 
were poor, and brought you into the 
world and sent the Undine out into it. 
We lived in a time of honest relation- 
ships and sacrifice and work. 
has changed 


Fashion 


“If ever a relationship was honest, 
father, it is that which exists between 
Stella Chatney and me, And if ever 
anything awakened a lazy loafer into 
realization of the necessity for sacrifice 
and work- e 

He waited 
word. 


for 
None came. 


some propitiatory 
The sentence hung 
in suspense expectantly. 

“ok, old Akers 
“you've been a lazy 
trundling trucks up 
docks when 


said at length, 
loafer. I was 
and down these 
I was fourteen. When I 
was your age I had already shipped over 
the seven seas, and carried papers good 
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enough to give me the command of a 
ship.” 

“You think I’m no good—— 

“You haven't been much good—ex- 
cept to spend money.” 

“But I’m going 
ship——” 

“Give you a ship!” Old, strange an- 
ger flared in the old strange eyes. “You 
betray my friend ask to be 
trusted with a ship: 

“Look here, father, I’ve never been 
disrespectful to you in my life——” 

“Nor I to you, Veter. Remember 
that.” 

“You're casting me off, then ? 
it? You're turning me out?” 

“If you were alone, I would cast you 
off. It would be for your good. But 
you are not alone. A woman depends 
upon you now.” 

“Stella would face poverty with me— 
would be to me what my mother was to 
you.” 

“You are an optimist, my son.” 

“Give me a ship. Let me start as you 
started.” 

“No! A ship is a trust.” 

“You don’t seem to understand 
what I have done is the 
thing on my record.” 

“Have it that way. 
ing to give you a ship.” 

“Very well, then; I suppose this con- 
ference is at an end. 
work, and you've kicked me downstairs. 
The incident is closed.” 

“Sit down!” The elder Akers eased 
himself stiffly into the high-backed re- 
volving chair back of his desk. “Sit 
down,” he repeated. “Now, 
sir, we will face the issue, having 
sidered and laid by a number of t 
that were not the issue. I will not give 
you a ship. I will not put you where 
others must look to you for their rights 


to work. Give mea 


and then 


Is that 


that 


most decent 


But I’m not go- 


I’ve asked you for 


Peter sat 
con- 


hings 


cc 


t 
But I’ve got a job that ought to tal 
some of the colt out of you and break 
you to the feel of collar and hames. I 
sent you out to it once, but, instead of 
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putting your back into the work there 
was to do, you put your heart into the 
philandering that lay around loose. I'm 
referring to Upak and sugar growing 
and milling. The island has been a bad 
bet from the first, and you made a worse 
one of it while you were there. But it 
you ll go out— 
“Forgive me, sir!” 
Peter's 


A warm light had 
face. “Forgive me 
for the things | almost said to you.” 
“That's all right. I came 
saying some to you, myself.” 
“T'll open an office here to-morrow, 
if you'll give me desk room,” 
“It’s not a San lrancisco job. 
Java job” 
“Java! But, sir-—— 
“Yes! Sugar plantations don’t do 
their best by long distance.” 
But Stella?” 
“It'll be a good place for her, too.” 
“But married—and 
can't be for a year at least.” 


come into 


close to 


It’s a 


we're not even 
“Well, you can go out now and come 
back on the day that the year is up.” 
“But you don’t 
Stella 


seem to get the fact 
is a child—the loveliest but 
most irresponsible child in the world 
She'd understand a 
whole year’s absence on my part. She'd 
do something that might harm her as 
well as me. If 
that short runs 
won't do that.”’ 


that 


never be able to 


youd give me 


1 
a Ship 


ade But you 


“T thought you said she was like your 
mother.” 

*lFather——” 
“Well, then, | 


ness'll have to wait 


guess the sugar busi 
I guess fot 
all that you say you've grown up in th 


a vear! 


1 i"! 


last day or so, vou can still face a year 


of play——’” 


4 


a LO and tell Stella at once. 


tell her what a scout vou are,, dad 

“T don't believe 
much about the her 
Tell her all you want to about the yeat 
of play. 


{ | were you, I'd sa 
sugar business to 
but go easy on. Upak.” 
Peter, Jr., sobered and went to. tht 
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window. The ted of a burning blush 
crept around the edge of his collar. 

“Perhaps: you’re right,” he said at 
last. “Perhaps I’d better not say any- 
thing at all about Upak.” 


Stella was delighted with San Fran- 
cisco, delighted with her new status of 
expectant divorcée, delighted with 
Peter’s complete recovery from heroics. 
She loved the sunshine of the morning 
coming through the windows of her ho- 
tel and deceiving her as to the chill of 
the winds that whipped the dust up into 
little eddies in the streets and wrapped 
her clothes around her when she went 
out until she felt like a living and walk- 
ing miniature Victory of Samothrace. 
She loved laughing in a whole city full 
of people who seemed to have nothing 
to do but laugh. She was amused to 
death at the contradictions of ‘a place 
reputed to be evil beyond all dreams of 
vice, and yet which primly declined to 
allow herself and Nestra tc lunch at a 
restaurant without an escort. 

She bought flowers at street corners 
and brought them to the hotel where 
they filled everything that would hold 
water, including the bath. Never be- 
fore having bothered with mere accu- 
mulation as a means of self-expression, 
she now went on tranquil, protracted 
bats of shopping. Francisco was 
Paris, but Paris untroubled by eruptive 
Gallic temperament and minus Nicholas 
bent upon her seeing it all. She could 
see as much or as little as she chose. 
That was the delightful part. She was 
a divinity enjoying an experiment in 
creation. The city was certainly some- 
thing she had called up herself, and that 
revolved around herself without in the 
least disturbing a sense of isolation. 

That Peter was a little earnest and 
that he never appeared, even in his din- 
ner clothes, without the shipping news 
sheet from a newspaper sticking out of 
his pocket, didn’t make much difference. 
That Nestra gloomed in her room like 


San 


Achilles in his tent might be tough’ on 
Nestra, but it was no one else’s concern. 
Nestra had a single-track mind. Her 
whole attention was riveted on the mail 
coming into the hotel office, which was 
silly, considering that she never got any- 
thing of importance. Mitchell was be- 
ing a pig and not answering her tele- 
grams and letters. 

“Forget it!’ Stella advised as they sat 
at breakfast on a balcony outside their 
rooms. “Come along with Peter and 
me and buy a hat or see the seals.” 

“Stella, do you think you could get 
along without me? I ought to go home.” 

“Now look here, Nes, isn’t there 
enough being hinted in the papers with- 
out your digging out and leaving me in 
a strange town alone with Peter? I only 
consented to come when you said you’d 
come, too, and take the curse off.” 

“But. dear, I’m of some importance, 
too.” 

“Mitch doesn’t seem to think so. Be- 
fore I’d get woggle-eyed over a beast 
who wouldn’t answer my letters 

“Oh, hush, please! T’ll stay.” 

“You're an old duck, Nes. 
you to see the seals for that.” 

In the end it was Peter who precipi- 
tated things. As weeks lengthened into 
months and months rounded toward the 
year, he not only grew serious himself, 
but he noted the bright hollows in Nes- 
tra’s cheeks, and turned to Stella for 
help. 

“Sweetheart,” he said one evening 
Stella had shown him the little 
gown of gold and sable in which she 
was to be married, “there are some other 
rather knotty problems ahead of us.” 

She didn’t hear. 

“You know what?” she asked. “I 
think Nes ought to get a divorce, too. 
Mitch is being an awful brute.” 

“Dear,” he took her hand and held it 
between his own, “when are you going 
to arrive at woman’s estate?” 

“Tt’s you who are childish—you and 
Nestra.” 


I’ll take 


after 
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“You've never been down to the house 
on Half Moon Bay. I’ve learned so 
much sitting in the shadow of the brave 
old Undine there.” 

“Oh, let’s go, Peter. Let’s take our 
lunch and build a fire on the beach.” 

They took the lunch and made the trip 
in Peter’s car, Slanting down the final 
hill of the drive Stella’s eye hit unerr- 
ingly upon the vast old frame structure 
set on one cusp of the harbor. 

“That’s it!” she cried. “Whoever 
said that you could tell a self-made man 
by the cupolas he put on his house, must 
have known your father.” 

Peter did not laugh. 

“Tt’s the nicest house in the world,” 
he said stiffly, “filled with nice things. 
There’s a dresser in the pantry where 
my mother stored cake. It smells yet of 
spice.” 

“How funny!” 

“And there’s a secretary full of my 
father’s papers.” 

“Well, run down some time and sort 
them over. But we'll live in town. 
We'll find a cute self-starting flat and 
put Nestra in charge.” 

He pushed desperately ahead toward 
the things he wanted to say. 


“And there—between the shore and 


the blue water—is the Undine. She’s 
been my father’s inspiration.” 
“Don’t let’s have inspirations. The 


thing I’ve always liked about you is that 
you are uninspired. I loathe people 
who have dynamos inside.”’ 

He felt suddenly ill and tired. 

“Come on,” he said, “let’s go back to 
town and lunch where there’s a band.” 

She hummed as they wound cityward 
along ribbon-smooth roads. In the end 
he took one hand from the wheel and 
touched hers lovingly. She gave his 
fingers an answering squeeze. She 
didn’t know that anything had been 
wrong. 

That evening after the said good night 
to her at the elevator he went into the 
hotel lounge and read the shipping news 
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until he felt sure she was in bed. 


Then, 
lest the ring of the phone should arouse 
her, he went up and tapped on Nestra’s 
door. 

“There’s something I want to talk to 
you about,” he said when she answered. 


“Wait in the library. 
down,” she said. 

She came into the lofty dignity of the 
room where nobody read, 

“Yes?” she asked. 

“There were a lot of things I wanted 
to say to Stella to-day,” he began falter- 


ll be right 


ingly. “I took her out to Half Moon 
Say. I thought that when she saw the 
Undine a 





“Mitchell and Nicholas are fighting 
you and your father on the water.” 
She disregarded his preamble and went 
straight to the node of the issue. “The 
harbor is full of boats with two blue C’s 
on the funnel.” 

“Yes,” he answered her. “But that’s 
not what I came to talk to you about.” 

“What did you come to talk about, 
Peter °”’ 

“You.” 

“Me?” 

“The Chatneys think they are fighting 
my father and myself; they don’t know 
that they are fighting you, too. I want 
you to put yourself beyond the effects 
of the campaign.” 

“But——” 

“T want you to go back to Mitchell. 
) He’s stubborn now, but 
Father and 
I can stand anything that happens to us. 
The only thing we couldn’t stand would 
be to see you caught in the jam.” 

‘Peter ” Her lip quivered, and she 
turned away from thoughts of herself. 
“They're buying everything afloat,” she 
said. “The papers are full of it—even 
those from Liverpool and the Hague.” 

“We laid off three boats last week. 
We can’t carry freight at their rate 
We've some contracts, fortunately.” 

“What will you do when those run 
out ?” 


He loves you. 
he loves you and wants you. 











“I’m going out to Upak in the Java 
Sea immediately after Stella and I are 
married. Enough sugar can be raised 
there to keep part of our fleet em- 
ployed.” 

“The Java Sea—with Stella?” 

“Certainly.” 

“She'll never go through 
marriage if she knows.” 

“T’ll marry her first and tell her after- 
ward. It isn’t a question of being 
fair.” 

“You're right.” She considered some- 
thing for a long moment. “Stella being 
Stella, you’re right. I don’t think I will 
tell her, even afterward, that I am go- 
ing back.” 


with her 


CHAIPTER X. 


A wistful, silvery fog filled the streets 
and crept into the little chapel on the 
morning that Peter and Stella were 
married. The little curls tightened at 
Stella’s temples and her face glowed 
like an apple blossom wet with mist. 
She had insisted on driving in Peter’s 
car, because it was a roadster, and no 
one, not even a bell boy, could scent out 
a wedding party in a roadster. 

After it was over she remembered a 
corner where violets of a peculiar depth 
of color were sold, and stopped to bar- 
gain for them and pack them into the 
car. 
“There’s nothing in the world so 
lovely as fog to drive through, and vio- 
lets to smell.” She brought herself close 
to Peter’s side and laid her small bright 
head against his shoulder. ‘‘Wasn’t it 
wonderful of the day to be this color 
for our wedding, Peter? We're really 
married, you know. Just as married as 
anybody ever was in all the world. I’m 
glad I’m married to you. I’m terribly, 
outrageously glad. I feel quite shaken 
and weak with gladness.” 

She was still in her tender, gentle 
mood as they came into the hotel, their 
arms filled with violets, and took the 
elevator for their rooms. But at the 
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doorway she changed and hardened in- 
stantly. Some prescience of change 
come over her. 

“Where’s Nestra?” she demanded of 
Peter, and flung a great scattering of 
violets down upon the couch. 

Peter toward the flowers, 
gathering them into clumsy, stemmy 
bunches. 


stooped 


“Nestra has gone,” he said at last. 
“She has gone back to her husband.” 

“Back?” She was upon him like a 
fury, whirling him around. 

“She has gone back to Mitchell Chat- 
ney,” he said quietly. “She and I 
talked about it more than a week ago, 
and decided it was best.” 

“Best—to separate me from the sister 
who has been a mother to me?” 

“We weren’t thinking about you. We 
were thinking about her.” 

“Oh, is that it? Very well, then, 
you'll have ample opportunity to go on 
not thinking of me.” 

Her garments flurried toward the 
other room. Drawers slammed and 
latches snapped. Courage ebbed in him, 
and fear was a crested wave. But he 
couldn’t let her know. Somehow he 
knew that he couldn’t let her know. He 
let the carefully gathered violets fall 
again, and went to her. 

“You will have to pack better than 
that.”” His voice struck against the heart 
in his throat. He ran his finger around 
the margin of his collar to give it room. 
“Tt’s a long way to the Java Sea.” 

“Java Sea, your grandmother! You 
think you've tricked me out of Nes- 
tra 

“Tt wasn’t a trick. Nestra was dying 
under your eyes and somebody had to 
do something. I mean it about Java.” 

The reiterated word impinged itself 
on her attention. She was all the color 
of wild honey in her gold-and-sable 
gown, and there was the tang of wild 
honey about her, too. 

“What's this quaint notion of yours 
about Java?” she asked. 
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“It's more practical than quaint, pos- 
sibly. We are going out to Java to 
raise sugar, you and I.” 

“Now I know you're crazy.” She 
bent over her suit case again. ‘‘What 
would I do in Java?” 

“Pretty much as you have done every- 
where—until you'd learned better.” 

“So that’s why you got Nestra out of 
the way. You think you'll discipline 
me with her gone. You knew Nestra 
would never allow you to——” 

And then, all at once, when he ex- 
pected fury from her, she fell forward 
on the bed, her whole exquisite body 
wrenched with tears. 

“IT was so happy,” she moaned. “I 
never was so happy in my life. Every- 
thing was right—and now everything is 
wrong.” 

His whole being seemed to become 
fluid and to run out toward her. 

“But everything is  right—trighter 
even than it was before. We're going 
away together to work out our destiny. 
We've got a job before us, and by the 
strength that we give each other, we're 
going to be able to do it. I haven’t told 
you and you read the 
papers, but the Chatneys are fighting my 
father. They’ve bought or leased all the 
independent boats on the coast and 
have combined everything they could 
neither buy nor lease to crowd the Akers 
Company off the sea. You and I have 
got to go out and raise—actually raise 
by our own hands—the tonnage to keep 
at least a few of my 
afloat.” 

He was very 
her, with his whispering, pleading 
mouth down in the hollow of her neck. 
The old aching thrill of him ran along 
her arms and into her bones, 

“What's Java like, 
turned until she could 
over him and draw his 
“Maybe, if it’s not too bad, I will go 
out. I'd always have you, anyway.” 

He gathered her into his arms. 


before, never 


father’s boats 


near and very dear to 


Peter?” She 


throw one arm 
hers. 


face to 
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The days of the journey were like the 
sunlit ticking of eternity and Stella 
yielded herself entirely into the rhyth- 
mic rise and fall of them. Time and 
again she told herself that she was at 
last supremely happy. She had never 
been other than happy, but the splendor 
of Peter’s companionship was a new 
note added to perfection. He was her 
friend, ‘her lover—and her playmate. 

Standing at the rail of the boat one 
night and watching the sun burn down 
and be extinguished by the sea, she 
voiced the only dim shadowing of doubt 
which troubled her. 

“Promise me, Peter, that you'll go 
on always, laughing with me—having 
time for me.” 

“I’m going to give all the time there 
is to you from now on. I'm goirg to 
utilize it as I have never utilized it be 
fore.” 

“But time isn’t to be utilized. 
what spoils it. 
care of itself.” 

“T'm afraid I can’t let it take care of 
itself. I shall have to work.” 


a 


That's 


It ought to be let take 


But you'd be the funniest thing in the 
world working—either the funniest 01 
the most tragic.” 

He remained silent. 
and her perpetual little song hummed 


She liked silence, 


itself up out of her heart into her 
throat. 

“I’m sleepy,” she said at last. “I'll 
have just a little nap before dinner. 
Don’t you hate having all 


people on the boat, Peter, 


these othet 
so that you 
can’t pick me up and carry me down?” 

He didn’t answer that She 
yawned and put her hand in his. His 
fist closed so tightly that she 
drew back. 

“You're hurting me,” she said. 

“I'm sorry. 


either. 


over it 


I was thinking about you 
—about all that you mean to me—about 
all that I hope you are.” 

“I’m going down,” she said, and left 
him. He followed after a time and 
found her sleeping, one arm thrown 
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over her head, her hair stirring in the 
wind that came through the opened 
porthole. He sat down and looked at 
her. Her beauty wrapped itself around 
his heart until the stricture hurt intol- 
erably. 
up on deck again. 


She adored Upak for a whole month. 
They had come out at the best season of 
the year, and, though the sun was burn- 
ished brass during the day, the air was 
comparatively and dry, blown 
upon them from some clean pocket of 
the winds, and away from the streams 
of mist and steam that later would come 
over the little island, smothering it down. 

She was amused even by the humming 
of the sugar mills on the plantations 
back from the They were like 
her—perpetually singing of their own 
sweetness. She found the long rides to 
the plantations delightful, walled with 
new sights, roofed with new sunshine, 
perfumed with the somnolent mysticism 
of the East. Drowsy—the whole of 
Upak was drowsy—the whole tendency 
was to let things go on. 


fresh 


shore, 


Even Peter's 
foolish efforts to change the course of 
events did not disturb her. She told 
herself he couldn't, that the weight of a 
thousand centuries of 
against him. 
would wear 


custom were 

\fter a time his energy 
itself out, and he would 
come back to her and lie in ‘the sand as 
she lay, and dream and play and sleep. 
She even admired him more than she 
had ever done before, as, bronzing un- 
der the sun, he went about with bared 
arms and head, directing, calling out, 
bustling as though his life depended 
upon constant movement—even sitting 
humbly before a turbaned Mohammedan 
overseer who came down from the back 
land to teach him a number of things 
he seemed to think he ought to know. 
There was an anxious expression on his 
face, but she scarcely noticed that. 
After all, she had known anxious ex- 
pressions on a great number of faces 


He turned off the light and went | 
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before without allowing them to reflect 
themselves in her. 

She had a house of sorts, potentially 
beautiful, distinguished by the most di- 
verting architectural contradictions. 
Built for the seaside season by the sul- 
tan, now gone, its framework was of 
teak. But a hurricane had come along 
and removed its hat, and now it did, very 
oddly indeed, with a makeshift roof of 
palm thatch. At right angles to its glo- 
rious inside walls of teak a second roof 
of light scantlings covered with un- 
bleached muslin was hung. The muslin 
was decorated at intervals with the blue 
mark of its weaver in Manchester. 
Above this ceiling of the rooms and un- 
der the roof, bats roosted and chittered 
through the day. You could hear their 
wings scrape like scales along the boards. 
Stella loathed bats, but she could stay 
outdoors until they streamed forth on 
their nocturnal flights. Partitions partly 
of teak, partly of bamboo, and partly of 
boards from English packing cases, di- 
vided the house. A dilapidated throne, 
reminder of departed royalty, 
drooped gold and mirrored hangings, 
dustily, from a Stella had 
thrown a hat box onto it upon arrival, 
and her ayah, after the manner of un- 
supervised Orientals, left it there. 

She overlooked everything until the 
turbaned Mohammedan was_ brought 
down from the plantations to live in a 
hut behind the house. Stella eyed him 
serenely for one whole day, and then 
went to Peter. 

“What do you want him here for? He 
wears a knife at the back of his belt and 
his eyes look like the eyes of a man walk- 
ing in a trance.” 

“T’ve got a lot of Mohammedan 
coolies—boyans they call them—work- 
ing for me up country, and I don’t un- 
derstand their psychology. He’s teach- 
ing me. He’s been to Mecca—gone on a 
pilgrimage all the way from here— 
without scrip or staff. These pilgrim- 
ages are stupendous things. Sometimes 


worn 


corner, 
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they take the whole population of an 
island—empty it out and leave it like a 
Shell with the nut gone, Hope one of 
them doesn’t strike Upak for a while. 
It'd leave me without a worker to my 
name. Old Harun-al-Rashid, for all his 
own religious achievement, is pretty sane 
about other people. I look to him to 
stall off an epidemic if one threatens us. 
I think he likes me.” 

“Harun-al-Rashid ? Is 
name ?” 

“No. It’s 
short.” 

“Well, I wish you’d send him back 
where he came from. He spoils the 
fun.” 

“The fun?” 

“Yes, hadn't you noticed the fun? A 
deer came down out of the woods yes- 
terday when you were away and nibbled 
at the old dry grass of that thing you 
call a lawn. The ayah said it was a 
Kidang and that I could tame it if I 
caught it. I’d just about got up to it 
with some bread in my hand when your 
Surio person marched by, looking 
neither right nor left, and frightened it 
away. But that’s just an example. He 
marches by through everything—the 
sunshine and moonlight and even the 
sound of the sea.” 

“I’m sorry. But I think he'll have to 
stay.” 

“But, Peter, I don’t like him.” 

“Nevertheless, I think he will have to 
stay.” 

She mistrusted her ears, but as day 
after day went by and Surio remained in 
the house behind the house, a sort of 
amazed sulkiness came over Stella. It 
was preposterous. There was something 
she disliked, and nobody was doing any- 
thing about it. She wrote the whole in- 
explicable circumstance out in a letter to 
Nestra and hid the envelope under the 
blotter of her desk until the mail boat 
should come in. Not that she needed 
to hide her letters to Nestra, but a 
strange, resentful perversity took pos- 


that his 


Surio Sunario—Surio for 


Peter had been wretched 
to her, and she would withdraw herself 
from him, 

The worst of that was that Peter had 
something on his mind which obscured 
her withdrawal from him, He did a 
great deal of standing on the rickety ve- 
randa of the old teak-and-packing-box 
palace, watching the water through 
binoculars. There was nothing to watch. 
Too far away for the vision to carry lay 
Java proper, and the water between 
flowed like a river of glass. That 
strange annual swell of the earth which 
ripped the straits into fury later in the 
year and sent them tearing away from 
the Java Sea into the Indian Ocean, had 
not yet occurred. Stillness lay upon it, 
daily increasing into thick, muffling 
heaviness. Even the monkeys in the 
encroaching forest of palms, the wou- 
wous who had filled the days with their 
plaintive calling, were as hushed as hid- 
ing children. Parrots no longer 
screamed, but muttered in the cracked 
voices of old women hating death. Only 


session of her. 


the bats stirred and scraped their wings 
above the false ceiling, 
than ever. 

Stella outside it all 
white ants came. 
which the 


more restlessly 


until the 
They came before the 
world waited, 
helplessly and __ frightened, They 
marched in armies the earth, 
from the roots of palms which drew the 
long sebers of their fronds raspingly 
each other when 
wind. They came into the house and 
up the legs of tables and across the beds. 
They ate the shoes in the dry room, and 
the felt nap of hats. The hat box on 
the throne was a nest from which they 
emanated like creatures from the font 
of anewcreation. And along with them 
moved a musty, pervasive corruption, a 
falling apart of things as they had been, 
a growing anew of primitive damp and 
mold. 

Stella went to Peter where he stood 
on the veranda looking out to sea. 


lived 
rains whole 


out of 


across there was no 





$ eating everything. 
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she 


there for 


“What are you looking for?” 
complained. “You've 
days. What is it?” 

“How long since the mail boat came?” 
he questioned in his turn, 


been 


“T don’t remember ; a long time.”’ 

“There has been just one boat since 
our arrival. We should have had a boat 
a week, There was an informal con- 
tract with the company.” 

“You frighten me.” 
withdrawal from him 
his arm, 

“They think we'll rot or give up. 
They've bought that line, too, and think 
it will finish us. 

He caught 


She forgot her 
and clutched at 


The—— 
himself before an ugly 
word escaped, and offered apology by 
drawing her close to him, Little veins 
like the veins in white marble blued her 
temples and the tender coral of her lips 
was gone in gray. 

“Don't take it that way,” he begged. 
“It’s not to get frightened about—it’s to 
get mad about. It’s hitting low, under 
the belt. We've got to fight harder than 
ever.” 

“But your 
will come.” 


hoats—surely your boats 

“They're holding off until the crop is 
ready! That won't be for months. Be- 
sides, in a week or two the straits out 
there will be piling and twisting and 
running like something gone insane. 
rhere’s no harbor here, and they'll lay 
by in shelter somewhere else until they 
quiet down.” 

“We've 


Start 


got the power boat. If we 


now we can get away to Batavia 
before the run begins.” 
He held her out 


looked her in the eves. 


from him and 
said 
run. 


But 


“Listen, honey,” he 
i not 
run, 


gently, 
They 


that’s 


“we're going to fight, 
think we're going to 
where they’re wrong.” 

“But we can’t stay 
the boat—now while 
away. We can’t 


here. Let's take 
we can—and get 
stay. The ants are 

All the lovely fur 


° 


on the dress I was married in is gone, 
and the gold smells of tarnish. 
something dreadful in the air. 
thing is going to happen.” 

“Nothing out of the course of nature 
is going to happen. 
ing. That's all.” 
Peter, I loathe rain. I've 
read about tropical rains, and if they 
are like that———” 

“They are like that.” 

“Then we've got to go. Anyway, 
this is no place to live. We can go back 
to San Francisco and have a flat-——” 

“And the plantations ?” 

“T hate the plantations.” 

“And because you hate the plantations, 
you would run away and leave my father 
to ruin? You don’t understand, per- 
haps, what this war upon him means. 
He’s fighting alone with a little handful 
of ships against a combine of the trad 
ing kings of the world. These planta- 
tions here on this island can pull him 
through——” 


There's 
Some- 


The rains are com- 


“Rains! 


“What does he want to pull through 
for? He doesn’t need money. He uses 
hardly any. And I've got enough for 
us.” 

“Dear, listen to me, understand me, 
can’t you?” He shook her gently by 
the “Don’t you the 
difference between mere loss of money 
and failure?” 

“And don’t you see the difference be- 
tween being comfortable and_ being 
eaten up by ants? That was why you 
got rid of Nestra. You knew all this 
—you knew about the ants and the mil- 
dew and the rains. You knew Nicholas 
would buy up all the boats and leave us 
so that I couldn’t even get a letter to 
her and tell her to come and get me. 
Well, you haven't been so clever after 
all. I'm to Batavia, and from 
there I’m going home—I’m going back 
to Nestra.” 

“You're going to stick it here with 
me.” 

“She'll take me and look after me as 


shoulders. see 


going 
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she always has done. If Mitchell doesn’t 
like it, she'll leave him for me. She 
left him once before for me, and she'll 
do it again. I’m going to Batavia, and 
write to her, and tell her to come and 
get me.” 

“Are you utterly selfish?” 

“Is it selfish to give her a chance to 
have me back again? She loves me 
better than anything in the world.” 

“Stella, for the love of all that’s 
fine FP 

His white pilgrim’s turban low over 
his dull black eyes, Surio came from his 
hut behind the house and moved like a 
man walking in his sleep toward the 
beach. Stella shivered as he passed. 

“You won’t even send that man away 
for me,” she said when he was gone. 
Her little teeth were set and her deli- 
cate jaw was thrust out formidably. 
“I’m going to Batavia and write to 
Nestra.” 

Peter turned and left her lest he 
should say the things that beat up out 
of his disgust. 


CHAPTER 


She could run a boat. She waited 
until Peter was engaged loading supplies 
onto ox carts for transportation to the 
plantations before the rains set in, and 
then she went down to the boat house 
in a tiny cove beyond the house and 
cast loose the moorings which held it 
in the shed. 

She was standing, shoving with a long 
pole against the concrete margin of the 
water slip, when Peter reached her 

“Stella—Stella dear, what are you 
trying to do?” He caught the coiled 
painter off the nose of the little boat 
and held it fast. 

“I’m going to Batavia.” 

“Dear, you must have lost your mind.” 

“I’m going to Batavia, either with you 
or without you. You take your 
choice.” 

“Wait a little while. 


XI. 


can 


I'll take you to 
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Batavia. You poor little desperate kid! 
I didn’t realize Listen, dear, wait 
until I’ve got that machinery to the 
plantations so that they can go ahead 
with work back there, and I'll take you 
to Batavia. We'll see the cafés and the 
people—there’s even a theater of sorts.” 

“T want to go now. If the rains set 
in and the straits begin to run, I’ll never 
go. I'll die here.” 

“But I can’t go. 
got to be sent back.”’ 

“Surio can take it.” 

“Surio could take the machinery, per- 
haps, but there are other things that 
must be attended to. It’s a critical time 
with the crops.” 

“It’s always a critical time with crops. 
If I don’t go now, I'll never go. And 
if I never go, I'll die.” 

Huddled down in the waist of the 
boat she began to weep, and as on that 
other occasion when she had wept, 
Peter’s soul became water and flowed 
out toward her. With a leap he was 
over the side and on his knees beside 
her. 

“Stella—my  darling—my 
thing in the world 

“Take me to Batavia, Peter! Take 
me to Batavia or I will die!” I’ve loved 
you so—I’ve loved you—and now you 
are killing me! Took at my hands. 
They’re thin. You can see the bones 
and es 


That machinery has 


loveliest 


She held her two hands up to him and 


and smothered them 
She pressed her ad- 


he caught them 
against his mouth. 
vantage. 

“Love me, Peter!” she sobbed. “Love 
me enough to take me away!” 
There never 
woman loved as I love you!” 

“But what is your love, Peter?” 

“My dear!” 

“T know what my love is—my love 
for you. I want to be with you and 
be happy. The thrill that I felt that 
day when I touched your arm has never 
diminished. I love you so that if you 


“Love you? was a 
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would give you. time to me, I shouldn't 
mind. anything else in life. But you 
don’t give me your time, Peter. You 
come to me tired and spent from work. 
You care more for your cool bath in 
the bath house than going down to the 
beach and swimming out, and out, and 
out, as you used to do with me. And 
after you have had your bath, you eat 
and lie out in a long chair and wait for 
the time to:come for sleep. Then you 
are up in the morning and away be- 
10° 

“But that’s love, Stella. Can’t you 
understand that that is love—the sacri- 
fice of the immediate to the ultimate. 
I'm going to be a man worthy of your 
love—worthy to love you. I look to the 
latter years 

“What good are latter years? 
sacrifice what we yearn and die for 
now for something that we won’t know 
how to use when we are old?” 

“Stella, my 
child ——” 

“Maybe I am a child and have the 
wisdom of children. Maybe I’m child 
enough not to be deceived by the hor- 
rible adult things that fool you. Once 
you were a child, too, and I loved you 
because you were a child——” 

The heat of the day had brought per- 
spiration to his brow and weakened the 
structure of his whole body. She was 
sweet, and she pleaded beside him. He 
sank 


Why 


lovely 


wrong-headed 


back on his knees and covered 
his face in his hands 

Its painter, trailing the boat, moved 
to the gentle wash of water in the slip, 
out from under its shelter and into the 
open sea. A leaden wave slapped dulls 

side and pushed it half 
With her twining, fragile 
fingers Stella pulled at Peter’s hands 
and kissed him upon his suffering eves. 

“We're going,” she whispered. “It’s 
a sign—a sign that we must go to save 
our love. Surio went to Mecca with 
nothing but his faith. We’ve more than 


that. I’ve stored supplies in the locker. 


igainst its 
around. 


But we're pilgrims, too. Pilgrims toil- 
ing toward the place that will save our 
souls. Come, I'll take 
the wheel.” 


Peter—come! 


A laugh shook through him, a tor- 
tured, terrible laugh. He rose, and 
bent again, and the engine drilled. Her 
blue eyes upon the horizon, Stella 
smiled over his head. 

Much of the playmate that she had 
chosen was left in Stella’s Peter still. 
Once the decision had been taken from 
his hand and the journey to Batavia ac- 
tually under way, Peter gave himself 
up to the exhilaration of driving his 
boat short-handed, and of breathing the 
air of utter removal from duty, 

“Tt’s fun, isn’t it? Gorgeous fun!” 
Stella shouted to him through the drill 
of the engine. “May I fish on the way, 
and cook our dinner on the cunning 
gasoline stove in the galley? Aren't 
you glad you came, Peter?” 

He grunted a genial assent. Since 
giving in to her, a kind of drugged 
ecstasy had possessed him. He sloughed 
off the care-ridden planter like a gar- 
ment, and put on the adventurer with 
the wind in his teeth. Delighting in 
his mood, Stella learned the ways of the 
ship, and made no hesitation about be- 
ing useful. She even manipulated the 
stove in the galley, and revealed an al- 
most hysterical pride in the brilliance 
of the pots and pans that hung and 
banged above the cupboard. 

“T’ll tell you what,” she suggested on 
the morning after the start, “let’s go 
some place and he savages. I’d make 
an awfully good savage’s wife.” 

“You can be as savage as you like 
back on the plantation.” 

“Oh, that plantation!” 
dropped. 


Her voice 
But she did not let the mood 
possess her long. She was away from 
the plantation and so, according to her 
philosophy, it did not exist. She had 
had her way, and gone out to sea, and 
Peter was a dear. Life was now—not 
yesterday—not to-morrow. 
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They slept by turns on the little after 
deck of the boat. When it was Peter's 
turn he could manage both the wheel and 
the engine. When it was her turn, he 
would set the engine at half speed and 
give her instructions to wake him if 
anything happened. 

Stella loved it when it was her watch. 
The boat, cutting through the black lead 
of the sea, threw phosphorescent plumes 
of white fire along its side. The big, 
unearthly, unnatural stars, the strange 
ominous puffs of wind that came from 
nowhere and bellowed on into space! 
The bulk of Peter’s body as he slept 
on the little deck—that was the thing 
she loved most of all. When the nose 
of the boat dipped she would turn and 
look to see his resting form tossed in 
noble silhouette against the luminous 
darkness of the sky. He had a wonder- 
ful head, had Peter. Theseus probably 
had a head just like that—and he prob- 
ably slept as Peter did, with his arm 
crooked under it, like a little boy. 
Theseus and Peter had a great deal in 
common—they both needed managing by 
a woman. The humming song that had 
died out under the heavy heat of Upak 
came back to Stella’s lips. She hummed 
and hummed and wanted to whistle. 
But Peter was sleeping, and Peter was 
beautiful when he slept. She kept the 
whistle back, and hummed as she turned 
the wheel of the boat, steering by a 
star. How glorious to steer by a star. 
Peter had taught her the use of the 
compass, but he had taught her the stars, 
too, and she chose to pilot by the eternal 
way. 


They landed at Batavia after three 
days. Stella was as white and unblown 
as ever, but Peter was all gold—red 
and polished gold. She was frightfully 
proud of him as they landed at a dock 
that smelled strongly of fish and gin, 
and after finding shelter for their boat 
went out to hunt means of transporta- 
tion to one for themselves. 


Peter was a little glum. But they 
had run smack onto a boat with two 
blue C’s on its funnel as they came to 
harbor, and she could understand how 
it upset him. He hated C’s—particu- 
larly blue ones. ‘There were other boats 
at the dock—dozens of them, all stolidly 
Dutch. But Peter kept his eyes straight 
ahead as they walked, as though he was 
afraid they, too, might sprout blue C’s 
without notice. How funny he was— 
that Peter of hers. As though the blue 
C’s on funne!s mattered—as though any- 
thing but being together and away from 
Upak mattered. She ran along beside 
him, barely able to suppress her laugh- 
ter, as he glowered about for a cab. 
What sights they were—what they must 
look like to the milky-faced burgers and 
their even milkier-faced wives who were 
all about. They were travel creased and 
stained, and they sparkled with dried 
salt spray. Stella had never rendered 
much service to the sumptuary gods. 
Garments of beauty had been her lot, 
and she had accepted them as she ac- 
cepted sunshine and flowers and the 
miracle of the moon. Now, without 
either surprise or a self-congratulatory 
sense of broadening susceptibility to 
beauty, she accepted these new and even 
more beautiful things, faded by the sun 
and drawn into heavy lines by the wash 
of the sea. 

“If Nestra could see 
panted as she kept 
strides, 


me now,” she 
up with Peter’s 
“she’d have a fit. There are a 
lot of things that Nestra doesn’t com- 
prehend. And she always did my dress- 
ing for me—she and Lugger. I don’t 
know what Nes would do about my 
hair, Cut it off. probably, and cry over 
the shorn locks. She always washed it 
herself, with camomile tea. From the 
time I can remember until I came to 
you, Nestra always washed my hair. I 
wonder if there’s a place to get a sham- 
poo in Batavia?” 

“You’re a mystery.” They had got 
into a cab at last and Peter returned to 
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normal when he was no longer in danger 
of seeing odious lettering on funnels. 
“In some ways you are the most ad- 
justable person in the world, and in 
other ways the most unadjustable.” He 
leaned forward to the driver and in- 
dulged in a strange mixture of Dutch 
and English and local dialect. “Find 
us a hotel as far back from the water 
front as you can get,” he said, and then 
resumed his position beside Stella. The 
cab was a modified victoria with a 
fringed canopy top. The street was a 
line drawn by an amateur through a 
wilderness of temples and bazaar stalls 
and anachronistic European — shops. 
Women toddling in tight, printed sa- 
rongs carried American string bags full 
of provisions and shielded themselves 
from the sun under Parisian parasols. 
The court dancers of a visiting sultan 
jingled a thousand hidden bells as they 
passed under the duennaship of a 
woman born before Methuselah. They 
were young—the oldest could not have 
passed fourteen. Their faces were little 
piquant, expressionless masks, but their 
eyes slid, alive and ravening, under their 
drooped lids. They wore tight, pull-on 
hats in the latest mode from the Hague, 
and quaint shoes with upturned, tasseled 
points. 

If any memory of the native princess 
awoke in Peter, it awoke in his sub- 
conscious, and he knew it not. 

“Hope there’s a barber shop,” he said, 
“though to look at the profusion of 
whiskers awakens doubt. I’ve a pretty 
good start myself.” He felt his chin. 
“Give me another week and I could run 
with the best of them.” 

Stella considered him sedately. 

“You’re the best-looking man I ever 
saw,” she voiced as the product of her 
study. “Absolutely the best looking. 
Your beard’s red. I was afraid maybe 
it would come in drab and scraggly. 
It’s a pity you didn’t take up my propo- 
sition about being savages. You'd be 
a stunning cave man.” 


After the bath house and barber shop 
had done their work she studied him 
again. 

“On the other hand,’ she mused, 
“you’ve good points when you're tamed, 
too.” 

Her hair, drawn forward and coiled 
over her ears, was fresh washed and 
electric, She had found a dress in a 
shop—a wisp of white crape with rosy 
embroidery at the hem—and she had 
put it on with her usual inimitable care- 
less grace. 

“As for you,” Peter spoke reverently, 
“with a flock of doves to drive and a 
cloud for a car, I’d back you for my 
last cent against the Lady Aphrodite.” 

“Come on,” she laughed, “let’s go 
down and eat. I’m starved.” 

They made an Olympian meal, order- 
ing recklessly and laughing at the solid 
Dutch portions which came. The placid 
faces of dining citizens turned to them, 
and their pale eyes stared. Stella neither 
noted their admiration nor would have 
valued it if had. She was fully 
occupied. She had Peter and a laden 
table and days of fun ahead of her. Be- 
yond the dining room and fronting the 
hotel was a terrace on which palms grew 
and moon flowers bloomed. She decided 
not to mail the letter she had already 
written to Nestra, nor write the one 
she had threatened. Peter would never 
go back to Upak—never—not with all 
this in Batavia. 

They had been down on the terrace 
and had come up to their rooms. Peter 
was a little nervous, and, after pacing 
between chairs and tables for a while, 
he seemed to make some desperate reso- 
lution, and flung out of the door and 
down the passageway. 

There was a balcony onto which the 
long windows of their rooms looked out, 
furnished with woven-rattan chairs 
where one could lie and look down at 
the lighted terrace below. Stella was 
on the balcony, stretched to her white 
length and watching the stars in the 


she 
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polished onyx sky, when Peter came 
back, 

“I’m out here,” 
gorgeous.” 

He did not answer her. ‘There was 
the swish of papers spread on a table 
and turned and turned and turned. 
Stella dreamed up at the stars. 

After a long time she brought her 
attention down to earth to see Peter 
standing in one of the long windows, 
black against the light of the room. His 
voice had a suppressed and hollow ring 
when he spoke. A newspaper trailed 
from his hand to the floor. 

“IT was right about the mail line,’ he 
said. “They’ve bought it. Service to 
Upak is permanently discontinued. 
They’re concentrating on us at Upak. 
They’re operating from here—have 
opened offices.” 

“Oh, well,” she yawned and patted 
her lips with her hands, “it isn’t as 
though we were ever 

She stopped, strangely, terrifyingly 
unable to go on. She who had known 
so little fear of tangible things, now 
felt the cold of a dread she could not 
define. Peter went back into the room. 
He sat at the round-topped table with 
the red-felt covering, and spread paper 
after paper before him. His hands ran 
through his hair. His face grew long 
and hard and white under its tan. The 
blood froze in Stella’s veins and her 
heart pumped against the ice-blocked 
channels so violently that her whole body 
shook. Upak—Peter was thinking of 
Upak! 

She got up from her long chair and 
went to the rail of the balcony, holding 
tight lest the beating of her heart should 
overbalance her. Below. walking un- 
der the palms of the terrace, she saw a 
figure that was somehow familiar. 
Older, thinner, menacing, and yet—yet 
it was 

The man on the terrace looked up. A 
backward glance at Peter to see that 
he was still deep in his papers, and then 


she called. “It’s 


Ainslee’s 


Stella drew her frozen lips into a curve 
and smiled—at Nicholas Chatney. 


CHAPTER XII. 


She trembled for a long time in her 
broad Dutch bed that night. There had 
been something ghastly about seeing 
Nicholas, just then. There was a new 
air about Nicholas. He was no longer 
ridiculous. He was an old and outraged 
king striding on toward his vengeance. 

In the other room Peter turned his 
papers and read. After a time he came 
and bent over her and kissed her lightly 
because he thought she was asleep. 
Then he went back to his own room 
again, and she heard him turning in 
his bed. His kiss had quieted her, and 
presently when by his long, even breath- 
ing she knew he was asleep, reassurance 
came to her. He couldn't sleep, he 
couldn’t kiss her and then sleep, if he 
still had Upak on his mind. They would 
stay in Batavia; Nicholas wouldn't 
bother ; she had been silly to think that 
Nicholas was terrible; it was only the 
lights on the terrace that made him 
look so, and the white of the moon- 
flowers. 

She slept and in the morning it was 
as though the fears and tremors of the 
night before had never been. Peter was 
a little glum, but one had to admit that 
Peter did have spells of glumness. It 
was unfortunate and spoiled the fun 
every now and then, but it was so. She 
left him alone, only staring when he 
said that he was going to spend the day 
making the rounds of the shipping offi- 
ces. She had thought he would keep 
away from the water front where blue 
C’s were apt to appear at any time. 
However, if he didn’t mind, it certainly 
was none of her affair. 

In the evening, however, as she was 
putting on another pretty dress that she 
had bought at another pretty shop, she 
determined to brighten things up a little. 

“Let’s go some place and dance,” she 
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called blithely, coming in from the other 
room. ‘Let's do. What a good idea!” 

He blinked stupidly into the mirror 
before which he was fumbling with his 
tie, as though unable to catch the drift 
of her words. 

“Dance?” 
puzzlement. 

“Yes. Last night you stuck stuffily 
here reading papers. That’s all right 
for once, but we can't keep it up for- 
Cver. 

“Stella, do don't you, 
derstand what we are up against?” 

\ little wave of irritation swamped 
her. 


he repeated im complete 


you, or un- 


‘I understand what I am up against, 
and I——” The irritation passed. She 
came close and laid her cheek against 
him, making a quaint picture in the 
mirror, “Let’s get one of those funny 
cabs and rock out to some place where 
they've a band.” 

“There's a band here. In about ten 
minutes it will burst into the most gosh- 
awful racket.” 

“But this place is full of Dutchmen. 
One can’t play lightly and whole-heart- 
edly when 
Dutchmen.” 


completely surrounded by 


“T have no desire to play lightly and 
whole-heartedly. I've got a 
beat, and I've got to 
through it if it 


game to 
think my way 


takes a lifetime.” 


“Whose lifetime, Peter—vyours or 


mine 

“It’s the same thing.” 
irritation 
anger. 

“If you've got Upak in the back of 
your mind——” 

“it's 
mind, 


The wave of came 


back, 


with 


crested 


very much in the front of my 
We ought to be there now. For 
that matter, we ought never to have left. 
Surio'll get the machinery to the plan- 
tations, but there other things. 
We'll have to get back to Upak faster 
than we came.” 


are 


“Do you think you can dispose of my 


life as easily as that? 


“I’m not disposing of your life. I’m 
putting my back and my heart into mak- 
ing it for you. I want it to be worth 
while—filled with accomplishment.” 

“You want me to grow old and with- 
ered through hideous years devoted to 
a lost Well, I refuse.” 

“Stella, for Heaven's sake, don’t you 
realize that there are a thousand Blue 
C’s ships afloat to-day, and that I’m 
fighting them with a wind-jammer or 
two and a couple of run-down sugar 
plantations? Don’t you realize that I 
must have my courage for that—that 
you mustn’t undermine my courage 
and 

“Will you come and dance with me 
to-night?” Her blue eyes were as hard 
as sapphires. 

“No.” 

“Are you going 

“Yes.” 

“You utter, pitiful fool! 
Do you think: you can fight Nicholas 
Chatney? You? Why, with one clap 
of his palms together he could crush 
you and your feeble old father. You— 
against Nicholas Chatney? Against a 
man like Nicholas——” 

He towered 
clenched 


cause. 


back to Upak?” 


fool—you 


her, his hand 
head. She looked 
up at the threatening fist, and he brought 
it down slowly and helplessly to his side. 

“T thought 60,” 


above 
above his 


she said; “you’re not 
only a fool and weak, but you’re a beast 
besides !”’ 

And she left the room 

The band blared into its first Japanese 
imitation of American 
stepped onto the terrace. Between the 
palms lights winked white. The moon- 
flowers were pale, profuse orbs, scat- 
tered by a prodigal nature across the 
face of a new Night had 
Night! The time to think and 
plan and act and save oneself. 

She found a long bamboo chair in a 
secluded corner and, by way of justify- 
ing her occupancy of it, she ordered a 


jazz as she 


creation 


come, 
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pitcher of the fruit concoction which 
vied unsuccessfully with gin and bitters 
for first place in Batavian esteem. She 
couldn’t drink it. It was acid and sac- 
charine and fire and ice in her mouth, 
for all that her throat beat with a dry 
and thirsty pulse. She lay back in her 
chair and now and then her lips moved 
to her thoughts. 

Her peculiarly sane eyes were neither 
fevered nor restless, however. They 
were neither wide nor narrow. They 
looked out before her with their steady, 
intelligent gaze while thoughts went on 
behind them. 

She had been there in her hiding place 
for a long time when a man came 
through the arched opening from the 
hotel lounge, and sat down at one of 
the small iron tables in an open area. 
He spoke to a waiter and had two more 
chairs placed. Another man came 
through the arch and joined him, and 
after that another man. They bent 
their heads together over the table, mak- 
ing figures and diagrams on the small 
wooden trays which held their glasses 
of gin and bitters. 

Stella watched them for the half hour 
that she had given herself to think be- 
fore she acted. Then, tearing the wine 
card on her own table in two, she pen- 
ciled a note across its printing, and 
signaled to the waiter 

The waiter carried the note to the 
table where the three men sat and laid 
it at the elbow of the with the 
gray hair and gray mustache. The man 
unfolded it. His face did not change 
as he read it. After a time he excused 
himself to his companions and came to 
the corner where Stella waited. She 
did not rise to greet him. and he bowed 
formally and stood back until the waiter 
had gone. Then he moved a chair from 
the table and sat down. 

“Nick”—Stella’s voice was soft 
even—‘‘will. you take me 
Nestra ?”’ 

He looked at her, and for the first 


one 


and 
back to 


time that she remembered she felt her- 
self burn hot with shame. It was as 
though his eyes stripped her down to the 
puny bones of her soul, and despised 
the structure upon which her lovely 
flesh was laid. 

“Yes,” he said, “I will take you back 
to her.” 

She battered against his judgment of 
her, reaching for the weapon she had 
used to wield. 

“Nick,” she asked, “did I hurt you 
terribly ©” 

He looked at her again, and again 
her blood simmered out toward her skin. 

“Yes,” he said. 

After that there seemed nothing more 
to say. The band brayed through an 
Oriental version of ‘What’ll I Do?” 
and lapsed into silence. A moonflower 
bloomed into a sudden white disk 
straight before her eyes. Beyond it, 
between palm fronds there, was the slat- 
ted light of the shuttered window be- 
hind which Peter worked. A _ figure 
moved across the blades of light—back 
and forth—back and forth—then out of 
range. Peter had gone back to his table 
and his papers again 

““Nicholas”—Stella’s voice was hardly 
more than breath—‘‘you've changed.” 

“Yes, I’ve changed.” 

“You've—there’s something huge 
about you, It’s as though you could 
walk over the faces of screaming people 
—you, who were always so kind.” 

If only he wouldn’t look at her that 
way! 
over 


If only she had a garment to pul 
her soul! If only she could get 
up and leave him and go! But there 
was no place to go. It was either 
Nicholas or Upak with her. A tear, a 
great round crystal globule of self-pity, 


rose in her eyes and splintered upon 
her lashes. 
“You don’t see my side of it at all,” 


she whispered, and the innate cunning 
of her feminity told her not to wipe the 
tear away. “There are ants and bats 
on the island. The maid I have screamed 
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out one night, and when we went to see, 
she had killed a snake in her bed. And 
now thegboats have stopped coming. I 
can’t even hear from Nestra.” 

“I gave. you credit for something, 
Stella. I thought you loved.” 

“But I tell you, it’s frightful there! 
I tell you, I’m wretched!” 

“And your young cavalier?” 

“Tt will be hard on him to have me 
go, but I gave him a choice.” 

“T suppose you know that I still love 
your 

“Nicholas, don’t 

“Very well, then. 
And he rose. 

“Nicholas!” Her whole desperation 
panted up toward him. He sat down 
again and waited, After a time, when 
she had got her breath, she went on: 

“All right, then—even if you love me, 
all right. Only take me to Nestra! 
Take me to Nestra and let me have a 
little time.” 

“The Voyager lies over at Chi Tarum. 
Lugger is aboard, and the wife of a man 
I brought out from Aberdeen.” 

“Nicholas, I’m afraid. 
love me, and yet e 

“IT love you, yes. My feeling for 
you used to be a blend of love and other 
things. There are no other things now. 
As IT was saying, the l’ovager lies over 
at Chi Tarum, but I have a motor car 
in the garage back of the hotel. It has 
been ordered for eleven o’clock to-night 
to take me back to the boat.” 

“T’ll come. JI haven’t any clothes to 
speak of, but there is a bag I must 
take. Peter has worked through his 
dinner hour, and when we go down for 
supper I will go back to the room and 
get my bag and meet you here. There 
is an exit to the street that 
lattice.” 

“The car will be ready.” 

She rose and, holding for a moment 
to the arm of her chair, steadied herself 
before attempting progress across the 
terrace. 


Good evening.” 


You sav vou 


back of 


“Nicholas!” She turned as she stood 
under the new-born moonflower. 

“er 

“Don't hurt Peter any more—with 
boats and rates and combines, I mean. 
He'll have enough to bear.” 

“Yes; he'll have enough to bear.” 


Peter looked up from his work when 
she came into the room, his eyes hazed, 
as though the figures over which he had 
been poring had written themselves be- 
tween him and the outside world. 

“Be as quiet as you can, won’t you?” 
he asked. “I’ve got something almost 
doped out.” 

He had forgotten the anger in which 
they had parted so short a time before. 
Somehow, even the recognition of that 
fact strengthened her. She went into 
her own room and found the little trav- 
eling bag which had accompanied her 
flight once before. The sound of her 
moving about the room disturbed him. 

“Keep quiet, can’t you, dear?” he 
called. 

“Certainly!” The trembling fumble 
left her hands, the precarious faltering 
left her feet. She moved about as 
stealthily and surely as a cat. 

It was halt past ten when he came 
into the room, fagged and sunken-eyed, 
and looked for her lying on the bed. 
She was not there, but in the chair be- 
fore her window, a glow at the end 
of her cigarette. 

“Whew!” was all he said. 

“Don’t turn on the light,” she said; 
‘it draws bugs and things.” 

“Haven't energy enough left to turn 
on a light.” He made as though he 
would sink down on the floor beside her 
and lay his head in her lap. Alarm 
spread through her and she got up, 
tamping out her light. 

“We'd better have some supper,” she 
said. ‘You may be able to go without 
food, but I can’t.” 

“Guess you're right.” 

She took few minutes at her prepara- 
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tions in the darkness while he lay re- 
cuperating on her bed. 

It was a quarter to cleven. exactly 
when they came into the dining room. 
The same native band was playing the 
same American jazz. The same resi- 
dents and consuls and sea captains and 
merchants, who had stared at Stella 
every meal since her arrival at the hotel, 
opened the eyes above their exuberant 
beards and stared again. She did not 
notice them. 

The waiter was long in coming. Un- 
der the edge of the table Stella watched 
the passing of minutes across the face 
of her watch. At five minutes before 
the hour she rose. 

“There is a post for the States clos- 
ing at twelve,” she said, ‘and I have a 
letter for Nestra up in my room. Order 
for me, will you, Peter? Anything!” 

He did not even watch her as she 
went through the door of the dining 
room and out into the lounge. ‘But 
under his weariness a thread of specula- 
tion ran itself. A post at twelve—she’d 
had all day and all evening to write and 
post any letters—twelve was a queer 
time for a mail to close. A sudden, 
strangling fear dropped into the well 
of his consciousness and, brushing the 
astonished waiter aside, he left the table 
and the room. 

She was just closing the door of her 
room as he came down the hall. He 
saw the cloak over her white evening 
dress, and the bulk of a hand bag un- 
der the fall of her cape. 

“Oh!” she said, and stood waiting. 

He wrenched the door open behind 
her and shoved her in and closed it, 
locking it and putting the key in his 
pocket. 

“You!” He turned upon her. ‘What 
do you think you are doing?” 

“I’m going away. You almost struck 
me to-day. I can’t go back to a desert 
island with a man who strikes women.” 

“Going away? You're not going 
away! Take off that cloak!” 


“IT tell you I am going. You can’t 
stop me.” 

“On the contrary, I can stop you. 
I’ve locked the door. I’ve got the key 
in my pocket, and it’s a twenty-foot drop 
out of the windows.” 

“Peter——" 

“Now, my young lady, get out of that 
flimsy thing you’re wearing and get into 
your sailing togs. We’re starting for 
Upak to-night.” 

“Peter, unlock that door. 
forgive you——” 

“Tt’s a question of more than forgive- 
ness between us. It’s up to you to back 
me in this scrap 

“You're a fool to fight Nicholas.” 

“Nevertheless, I’m fighting him.” 

“The fight’s your own fault. You 
started it.” 

“And I'll finish it. Hurry now, while 
I gather my papers together.” 

So suddenly that he should have 
thought it strange, she was submissive. 
Docility walked with her and bent over 
the handbag on the bed. Only her eyes 
were resolved, and strangely, uncannily 
intelligent. 

Peter went into the other room. He 
rustled papers and breathed with the 
heaviness of the male packing. Listen- 
ing to him, but fully intent on her own 
action, Stella went to her writing table 
in the corner and wrote a note in the 
light coming from the terrace below. 


I’ll never 


Nicholas, I’m Going back to 
Upak. No good chasing in Voyager. But 
on island P will leave for plantations imme- 
diately. Wait two days, then run Voyager 
into straits and when you see light in boat- 
house beyond house come for me in small 
boat—attract less attention servants that way. 

STELLA. 


stopped. 


She scrawled a name on the folded 

paper, slipped onto the balcony, and 

waited until the waiter who had carried 

her earlier note to Nicholas looked up. 

Signaling him and weighting the paper 

with a coin, she dropped it over the rail. 
“I’m ready,” she said. 
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He took her by the arm. 
“You act like a policeman,” 
He made no reply. 


she said. 
As he paid the 
bill at the desk and arranged for a por- 
ter to carry the bag, he still held her 
by the arm. 

rhe trip back to Upak was made in 
Peter 
passed her he threw out his arm in an 


comparative silence. Once as 
hen he drew it 
Her hand slipped on the pot she 


encircling gesture, 
back. 
was draining in the galley, and steam 
rose around her wrist. Instinctively she 
held out the injured member. 

“Too bad,” he said. he did not 
kiss it. 


Dut 


Peter's love— 
what would life be without Peter’s love? 
Years shorn of their splendor visioned 
themselves in an waste before 
her. But she couldn't lose Peter’s love. 
She had never lost the love of any one 
—even Nicholas. could have 
Peter’s love, and the other things she 
wanted, too. 

| 


ened- 


Panic came over her. 
endless 


She 


But Peter must be awak- 
He would 
follow her when she went with Nicholas 
He would leave Upak and follow her 
and again. Her 
small steellike will snapped into gear. 


brought to realization. 


take her to himself 
She might not even need to go 
Nicholas. 
tell him to wait in the /’oyager until he 
saw a light. She might never need to 
light a light at all. Peter 
quered again as he had 
be fore. 


with 
It had been clever of her to 


could be con- 
been conquered 
She had been wrong in Batavia 
to use defiance against him instead of 
softness and love. There lay her power 
with him—in softness and love. 


rested 


There 
the weapon against which he 
could raise no defense. 

Back in Upak she found that her cam- 
paign must be short and decisive. Surio 
had come down from the plantations 
and was waiting in the boathouse as 
they drove in and made fast. He and 
Peter stood in conference on the beacli 
as she went up to the house. The bats 
stirred and scraped their wings at her 
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entrance, the white ants moved in a 
swollen army from the hat box. She 
shuddered and went out onto the teak- 
and-bamboo veranda. 

Peter!” Her 


face was the face of 


a sweet ungrudgn 
beach. “I’m sorry!” 
|: 


is child as he came 
up from the 
“That's good. ind me a sun helmet, 
will you? And pack up a few tins of 
tomato soup— . 
“Put 


i +” 
L.etel 8 


He shook off her clinging hands. 

“There’s hell to pay back on the plan- 
tations. I Should neve1 

“Don't 
with 


” 


have left-——— 
Peter. 
things 


go there now, 
Stay 
and help us to 

“Stay ? 


brewing on 


Stay 
me, and talk over 
start again.” 

With a pilgrim- 
that 
threatens to take every hand I've got out 
of the fields? A bunch of fanatics blew 
in from Chi Tarum while we were gone 
and——”’ 

“Chi 


Stay 


age the plantations 


That’s where 
“That's where the mess started—yes. 
Why in the name of Heaven they picked 
All 
I've got to get hold of 
and see what can be done. 
He’s afraid that Al- 
lah’s mixed up in it, after all, and he'd 
better not interfere. There's more than 
in it, I'll bet proverbial 


Tarum? 


this island for salvation, beats me. 
I know is that 
the agitators 


Surio’s no food 


Allah 
doughnut, and when I find out 

“What will vou do?” 

“Do? What can one man do against 
frenzied coolies? I'll talk 
and then, if 
beach in spite of 
the shore. With 
will begin 


Without 


the 


- «wf mall 
a thousand 


back there, 


my head off 


they move toward the 


me, I'll stop them at 


reasonable luck, the straits 


to run, and they can’t embark 
reasonable luck 

Peter, Don’t! 
I’m desperate! 
sponsible for what I do. 


Don’t leave 
I’m not re- 
I’ve got as 
much as you at stake, and I’m fighting 
as hard. I love you, Peter! It hurt 
terribly when vou wouldn’t kiss my 
burned wrist. It hurt and frightened 


“Don't go, 
me alone! 
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me. I saw a lot of things I'd never 
seen before.” 

“Well, I’ve seen a few things, too, in 
the last week that I never saw before. 
We'll have that out later, however. Just 
now, if you'll get me a sun helmet and 
some canned soup——” 

“Peter!” 

“Oh, for Heaven's sake, don’t paw 
me!” 

She brought the sun helmet, and the 
tins of soup in a paper carton. She 
moved quietly, but in straight unswerv- 
ing lines, and, as she moved, she 
thought. 


Two days later the Voyager swung 
into the straits and stood at anchor 
three miles out. Twice during the first 
night of its stay Stella lighted a lantern 
and started for the beach. And twice 
she extinguished the beacon and brought 
it back. 

With the dawn of the next day ru- 
mors came down from the plantations 
by swift, mysterious routes. Peter and 
Surio were at work. Surio arguing for 
mere delay, Peter searching out tur- 
baned heads and threatening them. 
Horror crept in among the servants 
of the house. Threats in the face of 
Allah! Opposition when a pilgrimage 
was forming! Surely the house of the 
man guilty of such sacrilege was ac- 
cursed. 

One by one they left it and gathered 
on the beach, waiting for something 
they did not name, listening into the 
forest at the back. Before them the 
straits lay smooth, with the /’oyager 
riding oily swells. They paid no heed 
to the Voyager. Greater business than 
the pleasure or commerce of infidels was 
afoot. The straits lay smooth. The rip 
of the long, mad emptying of one sea 
into another had not vet begun. Allah 
was plainly on the face of the waters. 
They watched the straits and listened 
into the forest. 

Far away, carried on the occult cur- 
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rents of their mysticism, a mighty silence 
germinated and was borne to them, A 
like the the armies 
that followed Saladin. 

Stella neither heard nor felt the si- 
lence in the air, She heard only the 
hammering of her heart and the clamor 
of her thoughts. She was alone. Peter 
had deserted her. Her servants had 
gone. A day passed. Safe and smart 
in shiny Occidentalism, the Voyager 
rode the tide. Stella went into her 
house. Bats stirred at her entry and 
milled until the muslin of the false ceil- 
ing sagged. A lizard ran to cover along 
the floor. Palms scraped their sabers 
across the thatched roof. Out in the 
woods a wild cat sprang and a bird 
screamed as it died. 

Slamming the heavy door of teak be- 
hind her, she fled. Down in the boat- 


silence silence of 


house she ran the power boat out of its 
water slip, and, mooring it to a buoy, 
snapped on the floating light. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


She saw the first of them while 
Nicholas’ oars still sounded in the dis- 
tance. From where she crouched on 
the runway of the boathouse, their white 
turbans gleamed like giant fireflies 
emerging from the forest and joining 
the groups upon ‘tthe beach. Tense, 
muffled preparations began. 
were brought—boats no bigger than the 
frail slipping thing that Nicholas was 
rowing to her across the placid water 
under the swollen moon, but as the 
sands in number. They came in strings, 
like iong black beads, swinging on tow 
ropes, from the shore. 
They came from huts back of the house, 
and frony the vine-screened air space 
under the house. So sudden and pro- 
fuse was their that they 
might have been miraculous fruit 
dropped from the trees and cast up by 
the sea. 

The pilgrimage was afoot. Its swift 


Boats 


coves along 


appearing 
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vanguard had sped ahead to the embark- 
ing place, and behind it in heavy files 
the slower palmers moved, stumbling 
and falling and rising again as they held 
their faces to the east. 

Nicholas approached the boathouse 
warily, and, holding both oars in one 
hand, gripped something in his pocket 
with the other as Stella came over the 
side. 

“You've got a gun in there,” she said 
when she had taken her place. 

“Brought it just in case.’ he answered 
ina grunt. “Didn't know 
tell what a bunch of worked-up 
fanatics may do. How'd it get started 
so soon—this trip-to-Mecca thing? I 
gave it 

“You 


men 


-I mean you 
can't 


another week.” 
did it, then? 
who started it? I 
as Peter they 
larum.” 

He applied himself to the oars until 
the shadows of the boathouse began to 


You sent the 
knew as soon 


said came from Chi 


drop deeper into the water line, 
“Certainly I sent them,” he said then. 

His brushed 

pocket. 


arm against his bulging 


“This fool gun——" And he 
stopped to readjust it. 

Ahead of her the lights of the l’oy- 
ager were a necklace with jewels elon- 
gated into pendants in the sea. 

“T'll hold your Stella spoke 
quietly. “It's hot, and beside it seems 
hardly safe to drag back and forth a 
weapon at every stroke.” 

He considered the 
gleamed faintly, 


coat.” 


Turbans 
and lifting 
peacefully as boats were launched. He 
considered the | oyager warping closer 
as he rowed, 


shore. 


bowing 


Removing the coat, he 
handed it to her and breathed relief as 
the air found his body. 

Under the coat on her lap Stella’s 
knees shook. Nicholas had come armed. 
Nicholas had said you couldn't tell what 
a lot of worked-up fanatics would do. 
\nd back there among fanatics, fight- 
ing their fanaticism at every step, was 
Peter 


‘“‘Nicholas’—she managed an admoni- 
tory seriousness in her manner—“if 
anything happens to Peter, the Ameri- 
can consul at Batavia will look into it, 
and find out your connection with the 
pilgrimage.” 

“Nothing'll happen to him. I’m not 
looking for trouble unless it looks for 
me first. I gave orders to keep hands 
off him. The expedition is being paid 
for by me, and the leaders do what I 
say. 

The discrepancy between two of his 
statements struck him at the instant it 
struck her. He grunted, and bent over 
the oars. 


“Then,” she said, “the gun was not 


for crazy fanatics, after all. It was for 
Peter, in case——” 

Nicholas did not respond; only gave 
his attention wholly to the oars. The 
l"oyvager was a ship now, painted in 
ink and flame against the sky. 

A gun—a gun for Peter, in case 

Stella’s mind struck on the picture 
it evolved and grew numb from the im- 
pact. With the eyes of her body she 
watched the With the 
eyes of her heart she saw Peter—only 
Peter— 

Now the 


beach receding. 


turbans of the zealots on 
shore went out in darkness, like pale 
lamps blown upon. 

Peter! She saw Peter fighting back 
through the forest, yielding inch by inch 
before a moving mountain of stupid 
faith 

Now the plumed line of phosphores- 
cence where the tide met Upak dropped 
below the rim of the spreading, somber 
sea. 

Rut Peter—Peter was beaten and 
bruised. He stumbling back 
through the forest, bringing his wounds 
to her, and finding her gone. He was 
searching through his empty house, call- 
ing, from room to room where only 
bats scraped their wings in answer. He 
was weeping, with his man’s tears 
turned back in his throat. 


was 
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Upak was gone. The last of its palm 
sabers were sheathed in night and dis- 
tance. Only the floating light of the 
power boat was awake. 

She stiffened and sat erect, trying to 
blot out with her little body the light 
of the power boat. 

For the was moving; it was 
coming on. The light at its masthead 
no longer swung to the circling loop 
of the sea, but cut straight ahead through 
the dark. The power boat was coming. 
Peter was afloat and racing after her. 

With swift, unseen hand in the dark- 
ness, she slipped the heavy automatic 
from the pocket of the coat. and, trail- 
ing it in the water, let go her hold upon 
the haft. 

Nicholas from his 
thoughts, held his oars while phosphor- 
escence dripped from the blades, lis- 
tened, and spoke in sharp staccato. 

“Hand me my coat,” he said. 

She thrust it under 
upon it. 

“Give me coming.” 
The engine of the power boat drilled 
like a riveter. 

She could not hold the crazy laughter 
in her breast. 


boat 


straightened 


her and sat 


my coat—he’s 


“Yes, he’s coming—he’s coming for 
me. I knew he’d come. I only did not 
know he would come so soon.” 

“Give me that——’” He made as 
though to lunge toward her. Pushing 
the coat back of her she knelt high on 
the seat, drawn beyond his reach. 

“Sit still,” she called through the con- 
vulsions which you'll 
the boat.” 

He became like stone, steadying the 
craft. Put for all his weight the light 
thing rocked and swayed. 

“T knew he'd come,” she went on with 
words like jangling, bells. 
“He only needed to know what it would 


shook her, “or 


upset 


strangled 


be to lose me, and then he came. He’s 


come to take me away—— 
“Hand me that gun, and sit 
Something’s happening.” 


still, 


Ainslee’s 


Her laughter died and then began 
again. 

“Yes; everything’s happening. The 
straits—the straits are beginning to run. 
Look!” 

She flung out her arm. Far away, 
under the moon, the facets of a million 
waves flashed back the light. 

“The Straits are running—the pil- 
grimage can't go on. But Peter doesn’t 
care about the pilgrimage now. He’s 
coming to me! He’s coming to take 
me away!” 

“Will you give me that coat?” The 
man in the waist of the boat stood up, 
and, rooted like ballast to the bottom, 
took up an She laughed against 
the weapon, the cachinnation of her in- 
sane mirth mingling with the din of 
the approaching boat. 


Oar. 


“Yes, I'll give you your coat. Here 

take it!” She flung it. It caught 
and hung upon the lifted oar, flapping 
like a wraith. The man took it and 
fumbled in the pockets. 

**Y ou——_”” He roared at 
“You——” 

The power boat came abreast and a 
hook grappled the side of the smaller 
craft. Tossing and dancing, rubbing 
their timbers together as though they, 
too, laughed like the crouching, scream- 
ing woman with the wind-blown hair, 
the vessels met. 

Nicholas put the shield of his bulk 
ahead of Stella, but she scrambled 
around it clambered toward the 
man who, leaning from the larger, stead- 
ier craft, held the lesser one in place. 

“Peter!” she called. “Peter, he had 
a gun for you and I dropped it in the 
[ stole it from his pocket and 
I’m clever, Peter! 


her. 


and 


sea. 
dropped it in the sea. 
[’m——”” 

“T suppose you know, Chatney’”’—the 
man spoke through the crash of cries 
and scraping and splashing 
water—"that your pilgrimage has failed. 
The straits are running. They 
dare put off. I'll only keep you a min- 


timbers 


won't 
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ute, as you'll need to 
your ship out there, 
back to shore.” 
“Peter, I’m coming to you. 
ing aboard with you, and we'll go away 


run to safety on 
and I must get 


I’m com- 
and———” 

She had reached him now, and her 
little grasping hands were reaching out 
to him. He shook her off, shoving so 
far with the that water 
tween them. 

“God has taken a hand at last in this 
war between us, Chatney.” 

“Peter, I’m coming. Peter, can’t you 
understand? I’m coming. I never 
meant not to come. I only did it so 
that you would see——” 

“As for the rest”—Peter’s voice was 
like a trumpet carrying over and through 
the din—‘“I give her back to you.” 

Her laughter rattled into silence and 
died. The boats, linked by the rigid 
hook, leaped and twisted. A wind whis- 
tled out of empty space and slapped the 
In the body of the boat Chatney 
breathed hard. 

“You—you 


boat ran be- 


sea, 


vive me back?” Her 
hand groped up the staff of the hook to- 
ward him. “But you can’t give me back! 
I’m yours, Peter! 
back! 


You can’t give me 
I've 
I love you, 


No one can give me back! 
gone past giving or taking! 
Peter, and I——’” 

“Love? You don’t know what love 
is. I know what love is, if 
But you— 

He shoved off with the boat 
Her hold held, and with the 
of her slender arms she brought 
writhing boat back to him. 

“T do know. I know now. | 
knew until this instant, but now 
learned. In just this instant 


you will 


hook. 
strength 


the 
neve! 
I've 
I've 
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learned, It’s caring for nothing but 
you—and now I care for nothing but 
you. It’s wanting to be with you, wher- 
ever you are—and now I want to be 
with you wherever you are! Peter, [’ll 
go with you—back to Upak! O-o-oh!” 

Her hold upon the boat hook broke. 
Water ran in and piled between the toss- 
ing barks. The light on the masthead 
of the launch dipped and swung away 
The engine drilled. Nicholas took up 
the oars. Thrown from wave to wave, 
the small boat flung on toward the Voy- 
ager. Voices floated from the ship 
Ropes were let down. Officers shouted, 
and sailors ran to their orders. 

Stella lay where she had fallen, her 
hands gripped upon a thwart, her head 
between them. 

Nicholas shipped his oars and touched 
her on the shoulder. She shuddered 
as though creeping away. He bent low 
and spoke in her ear. 

“Come,” he said. The hardness was 
from his voice. No crispness of 
purpose clipped his words. He was 
an old man speaking to a suffering 
child. 


“Come!” he repeated. 


gone 


“T know what 
it is—I’ve been through it, too. But 
come!” 

“No; I can’t—I can’t. 
loved me, and [| 


You said you 
can’t.” 

His hand grew big and comforting on 
her shoulder—like a father’s hand. 
said 
enough to pity you now, and to hold 
child—until Peter 


“T do love vou,” he 7“ love you 


VOu as 


comes.”’ 


sacred as a 


He lifted her in his arms and handed 
her up to a sailor clinging to a rope 
ladder let down from the l’oyager’s 
side 


ay 


PEARLS are the only precious jewels which do not need cutting or polishing 
or other treatment to bring out their natural beauty. 
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ISS MORPETH opened her 

eyes, lifted her head from its 

nest of little lace pillows, and 
let it fall gently back with a groan. 
Both her hands came up and clasped 
themselves tenderly on either side of her 
bobbed and aching head, and a flutter- 
ing sigh parted her lips. 

“Gee!” said Miss Morpeth expres- 
sively. 

At the sound of this first manifesta- 
tion of consciousness, a maid in gray, 
with a filmy white apron, appeared in 
the doorway of the adjoining room and 
looked in with the calm of a profes- 
sional nurse. She was a young maid, 
yet older than her mistress, but experi- 
ence had taught her many things that 
ladies’ maids reared for an older gen- 
eration may not have found necessary 
to add to their accomplishments. Thus 
she uttered no cheerful good morning. 
She forbore to swing back the window 
draperies and admit a flood of brisk 
sunshine, In utter quiet she entered, 
disappeared into the bath room, and 
presently returned with a foaming icy 
glass of bromo. 

Miss Morpeth struggled to a droop- 
ing sitting posture and drank it off. 
Then she sat there, with her head in 
her hands, her fingers hidden in her 
rumpled yellow curls. The maid van- 
ished again into the bath, and a bubbling 
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sound of water welling up into a tub 
greeted Miss Morpeth’s shrinking ears, 

“Gee!” said the youngster again. 
Very slowly her troubled wits began to 
act, like the first deliberate movements 
of a machine just set moving. The 
events of the previous evening presented 
themselves to her attention one by one— 
dinner at the country club, two hours 
of bridge, and then dancing, and then 
the surreptitious ride with Arlington 
Kent and Peggy Weston to Riordan’s. 
Well, of course she should not have gone 
to the road house. But that was not 
what troubled her. No, she had gone 
to bed with something very disagreeable 
on her mind. What was it? Nothing 
had happened at Nothing 
ever did happen at these places that were 
They had 
had a couple more cocktails and Peggy 
had cried over an advertisement for a 
lost dog that was posted in the hall. So 
like Peggy! Certainly there was noth- 
ing in all that responsible for the feel- 
ing in her heart as if she carried a cold 
plum pudding there. She rocked her 
head a little in her palms. It had noth- 
ing to do either with the Kent man. 
Rapid is the descent into desuetude. 
Twenty-four hours ago he had been bet- 
ter known as Arly. But he had at- 
tempted a stupid familiarity and she had 
decided to cut him out. It cost her not 


Riordan’s. 


supposed to be so wicked. 
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one pang. She would never have flour- 
ished about with him in the first place, 
if she had not been told she must not. 
Johnny Hathaway and her old fluff of a 
brother-in-law both had spoken very 
seriously to her about Kent. And, of 
course, what could you expect? 

No, it had nothing to do with that. 
arly in the evening she had won forty- 
four dollars at bridge, which was a 
mercy as she owed Rita and [Eugenia 
thirty-seven, and with an old grampus 
like dad who wouldn’t give her an al- 
lowance, and thought that so long as all 
her extravagant bills were paid she did 
not need any pocket money——— 

Recollection streamed in through this 
breach. She had lost her gold bag! 
There was the misery that lay in wait 
for her. With all that precious money! 
Her gold bag! She had taken off her 
cloak in the next room, her own sitting 
room, and, where her mesh bag should 
have been hanging on her wrist, there 
was nothing. She had stepped out of 
her slippers and tiptoed down the stairs, 
She had even gone outside to look on 
the veranda, No, it was gone. There 
was only a chance that it was in Arly 
Kent’s car, and not much of that. She 
was not in a hopeful mood. 

The maid returned while she en- 
visaged this devastating loss, and helped 
her out of bed as if she had been a 
child. Miss Morpeth did not want to 
get up and take her bath, nor anything 
remotely like it. She stood on the tiles 
by the tub and wearily allowed Minnie 
to draw her nightgown off over her 
head. 

“You can go now,” 
Morpeth indifferently. 

“T’ll see you in your tub, miss,” said 
the maid respectfully but firmly. More 
than once had on this dis- 
missal only to find her young lady back 
in bed again on her return. Once Miss 
Morpeth was thoroughly wet, she would 
go. Too weak to offer any resistance, 
her mistress stepped down into 


said Jennifer 


she gone 


the . 
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water, and lay floating 
fragrance. 

The machine was working better now. 
Already the dull ache in her head was 
easier. This it is to be seventeen years 
She could at once reflect upon 
breakfast with a dawning interest, and 
plan an early telephone call to Arlington 
Kent. It would mean going out to a 
phone. She would not dare call him 
from her father’s house. 

Nobody else—except, of course, her 
sister Margot—had ever had such a 
father, she thought despairingly, and 
Margot was married now and out of it. 
No old maiden aunt was ever more pry- 
ing and trying. His avid curiosity 
about details made life very difficult for 
a modern young woman. He even dic- 
tated the number of cigarettes she might 
smoke. He never unfolded one green 
leaf of his wallet without asking what 
she wanted it for, and very frequently 
the leaf did not detach itself from the 
parent stem when she had told him. 
Clothes and furs and hats and gewgaws 
—she could have all she needed, almost 
all she wanted, but not a penny for 
tribute. Moreover, he had a terrible 
way of catching her out. Some fiendish 
intuition seemed to prompt him to do 
the very thing that would spoil her 
plans. She wished for the thousandth 
time that he was not a millionaire; that 
he worked in an office from nine to six 
for a salary—even for a small salary. 

She crawled out of her tub after a 
while, and, with her courage in both 
hands, closed herself into her plate-glass 
closet and let the cold shower rush over 
her. Gasping, almost howling, she en- 
dured the icy downpour for thirty inter- 
minable seconds. Then she pattered out, 
wrapped her chilled body in a towel 
sheet, and toddled in its hampering 
folds back into her bedroom. The maid 
and a breakfast tray awaited her. She 
felt suddenly ravenous. The pain was 
gone from her temples. Her eyes were 
bright. 


in its revivifying 


of age. 
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“Good 
impishly. 


morning, Minnie,” she said 
She shrugged the huge towel 
from her shoulders and slipped into a 
soft wrapper. Minnie, smiling, made 
her comfortable on the chaise longue 
and put the tray over her knees. “I 
attribute my long life to the fact that 
I have never used alcohol or tobacco in 
any form,” said Miss Morpeth pleas- 
antly, and drank her grapefruit juice 
with a fine gesture. 

It was about an hour later that 
Jennifer, now alone, and sitting before 
her dressing table adjusting a hat upon 
her small head much as a candle might 
have pulled on its own extinguisher, was 
aware of a heavy footfall in the cor- 
ridor. Then came a harsh knock at the 
door. Miss Morpeth looked at herself 
in the mirror and made no answer. 
That was her father, and he would want 
to know where she was going and why, 
At the 
in no mood to brook 
The telephone message to 


and might even accompany her. 
moment she was 
his society. 
Arly Kent 
surely as 
apples, her 


was and, so 
little 


stand at 


imperatis e, 


Heaven made green 
her 
right hand and make it equally impos 


sible. 


father would 


The knock was peremptorily repeated, 
a little sharper, a 
first. 
Very 
from a great distance: 

“Where's the fire?” Shi 


ward 


little louder than at 
drew a breath. 
drawled, as 


long 


Jennifer 


sleepily her voice 


leaned for 


and frowned as she added an un- 


necessary touch of red to her 
“May | ; 
“T should not 


fresh lips. 
come in 


1 


advise it,” returned 
Miss Morpeth, rising silently and _ slip- 
ping into her jacket. “I 


What's the 


haven't any- 
thing on, 


for?” 


tocsin ringing 
“T want to see you,” said the invisible 
father. 
soon as you can.” 
Jennifer raised her brows. He 
sounded like a very heavy father in- 
deed this morning. 


“Come down to my study as 


Something up! 


“Give me half an. hour, light: of my 
life,” she called as lightly as she -could. 
Her heart had begun to beat uncomfort- 
ably. 

“Well!” The monosyllable was gruff 
and reluctant. She could hear him mov- 
ing away from the door. The steps 
paused and returned. She _ herself 
paused, her breath suspended on her 
lips. Suppose that idiotic Minnie had 
forgotten rule number one, and had told 
him she was up and dressed? Suppose 
he came in?) Why, why, she wondered 
desperately, had she not been born a 
posthumous child! 

“Jennifer!” said the voice. 

“Huh?” 

“Bring down your gold mesh bag 
when you come.’ The steps moved 
finally away and could be _ heard 
weightily descending the stairs. 

“And that’s that!” Miss Mor- 
peth. She stood a moment motionless, 
gazing fixedly at herself in the glass. 
Her naturally agile mind ran swiftly 
about the problem, viewing it from all 
sides. 


said 


He must have found her bag— 
nearly fifty unaccountable dollars 
in it Of course she forbidden to 

would be! 
stand here 


with 
was 
play for money—she 

Well, she letting 
the savages creep up on her—not with 
the stake in full sight of her wide eyes. 
There was no us 
Was in 


couldn't 


hoping now the bag 
Her father had it. 
She knew that as well as if she had seen 


it lying on his desk, open, with all its 


Kent's car. 


guilty contents pread out before him. 
“Isn't life just 
mured 


too intriguing?” mur 
Miss Morpeth, and made the 
rouge show pale against her bitten lip. 
She walked 


stood blindly 


over to the window and 
looking out. It was all 
very well for girls to proclaim their in- 
dependence of parental authority, to 
back up the modern defiance by asking 
what on earth they could do to one 
when spanking days were passed. She 
knew very well what her father could 
do to her—had indeed on more than 
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one occasion pronounced himself fully 
prepared to do. His genial program in- 
cluded a paring down of her equipment 
to the bare necessities of decent cover- 
ing, an ukase to all tradespeople to ex- 
tend her no credit, a possible closing of 
the big house and taking her away to 
spend a winter in his hunting lodge 
buried in the Adirondacks, Tempestu- 
revolt had sometimes led her to 
consider running away, but the practical 
details deterred her. She was not 
equipped to earn her own living, even 
if she had wanted to. No; either she 
must marry and get out of it, as Mar- 
got had done, or she must endure for 
four years more. 


ous 


Marriage was none 
too glowing an outlook, either. Look 
at Margot with that old stick-in-the- 
mud, Pangborn Terry! Was he happy? 
Was anybody happy? 

“All very engrossing,” said she and 
gave herself a shake. Either the move- 
ment or the passing thought of her 
sister seemed to wake her from her daze 
of apprehension. Inspiration seized 
upon her. She caught her breath in 
one wild rush of hope, and her face 
lighted up with the radiance one 
who sees reprieve on horseback gallop- 
ing toward the gibbet. 

Soundlessly she stole toward the door, 
made her way out into the hall, and ran 
as softly down the corridor as a kitten. 
The back stairs led down into a hallway 
closed from the master’s three-quarters 
of the house by a green-baize door. 
As luck would have it, even the kitchen 
and the servants’ dining room were shut 
away, though she had nothing but delay 
to fear from any possible occupants of 
these apartments. They, too, lived 
under the constraint of Daniel Mor- 
peth, and the considerations that kept 


of 


them under his dreaded dominion were 
more mercenary than her own, un- 
touched by the alleviation she knew in 
her very real love for the tyrant of her 
days. The servants would only con- 


nive at her machinations. But time was 
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precious. Success depended upon her 
getting back from Margot’s before her 
father discovered she had gone out. 

A moment later she was out the 
tradesmen’s entrance and running like 
a hunter down the empty street. Heav- 
en send that Margot was alone! She 
could never explain her errand in Pang- 
born Terry’s presence, nor had she 
leisure to maneuver him away. 

After all, she reflected, as she sped 
along the pretty streets toward her 
sister’s house, life held an occasional in- 
evitable bit of compensation. Never 
before had her father’s idiosyncrasy in 
always bestowing duplicate Christmas 
presents upon his daughters brought her 
anything but irritation. Now it should 
serve her; a very pleasant help in time 
of trouble, she said to herself with an 
inward chuckle for a feeble pun. 

She the Pangborn Terry 
house completely out of breath, let her- 
self into the sun parlor without the de- 
lay of ringing at the front door, and, 
with two glances left and right as she 
reached the center of the house, went 
up the stairs two treads at a leap. 

“Margot!” she called. 

“What ho!” cried an answering voice, 
“Ts that you, Jen?” 

“Yep,” panted the intruder, 
plunged into her sister’s room. 

“Police after you?’ inquired Mrs. 
Terry cheerfully. She was alone; such 
had been Heaven’s sending. Dressed 
for golf in the latest word of sports 
clothes she stood, powder puff in one 
hand, just turned from her glass. She 
was very like Jennifer, and only three 
negligible years her elder, Together, 
until one short year ago, they had suf- 
fered the restricting rule of Daniel Mor- 
peth, ever since a mother they could but 
dimly remember had died and left them 
to his meticulous supervision. Jennifer 
would have to go into no long explana- 
tion to put the picture clearly before 
her sister. 

“Dad is beating the tom-tom, Mar- 


reached 


and 
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gie,” she gasped. “He has found my 
mesh bag with a lot of godless bridge 
money in it. Lend me yours, 
darling. I'll say it’s mine. You can 
get away with having forty-fifty dollars 
in yours, can’t you?” 

“IT get you,” said Mrs, Pangborn 
Terry. In one motion she snapped open 
a drawer, lifted out her gold purse, and 
dumped the contents on the dresser. 
Swift as thought itself, she replaced a 
handful of change and a couple of single 
dellar bills. “Put in 
hankies, Jen.” 

“Napoleon 
nifer. 

“Where did I drop my bag?” asked 
Mrs. Terry with a grin as Miss Mor- 
peth upon her and 
darted for the door. 


You see! 


one of your own 


for detail,” panted Jen- 


seized salvation 


“Somewhere around our place, may- 
be outside,” was the reply, as the speaker 
took the first stairs on her flight home. 
“T haven't been 
Marge.” 


“T never saw you before in my life,” 


here, you know, 


said Mrs. Terry. Her voice rose stead- 


ily as the remainder of her speech pur- 
sued a fast-receding conspirator. “I’m 
on my way to dad’s, Jennifer. Going 
to pick Pangborn up there. He went 
over first thing this morning. I'll be 
ever so glad to find my bag has turned 
up.” 

But this was lost upon the fleeing 
girl. Nothing further from her 
thoughts than that her brother-in-law 
was at that moment closeted with Daniel 
Morpeth. Only one conscious idea held 
all her attention at the moment: would 
she get back before the heavy father 
made another trip to her door? 

Fortune so far had been on her side. 
Let her feet outstrip the time when the 
fickle jade should withdraw her favor. 
She darted down the side street like a 
holing rabbit, dodged into the servants’ 
entrance, and went up the stairs like a 
rising bird. 

She flung off her 


Was 


outer things with 


Ainslee’s 


one glance at the clock. 
utes!” 


“Twenty min- 
It gave her a moment’s mar- 
gin, provided always that no discovery 
had been made of her absence, But the 
house was quiet, and well she knew the 
thunderous voice that would have filled 
it, had her father found her out. She 
remembered Margot’s advice, picked up 
a crumpled handkerchief with a mono- 
grammed corner to tuck into the bag, 
and suddenly lay flat across her bed to 
stretch her laboring lungs. 

“Under the wire!’ she thought, and 
her spirits soared. All was well. Not 
only could she face Daniel, but Margot 
would salvage the precious money and 
she could look her debtors in the eye 
as well. “All is gas 
quoted softly, and a smothered gurgle 
of laughter lightened her heart. Then 
and more easily, 
she sat up and sighed. When the storm 
had blown would call up 
Johnny Hathaway, and gratify him by 
the news that intended to 
offending Arly Kent no 


and gaiters,” she 


as her breath came more 
1 
sne 


over, 


see the 
She 


she 
more. 
owed some slight oblation on the altar 
of good luck, 

Fully restored and benign with a sense 
of virtuous resolve, she got up, smoothed 
her hair with two slaps of the brush, 
powdered her nose with one sweep of 
the puff, called up a light melody to her 
lips, and tripped jauntily down to her 
appointment with her father 

There was no one with Mr. Morpeth 
in the study. Pangborn Terry was in 
the music room, but she did not know 
that. She swung airily into her parent's 
presence, and with a lithe swoop at him, 
kissed him on the top of his head and 
dropped into his lap. 

“Well, aged progenitor!” 
dutifully. “What 
mind to-day ?” 

Daniel Morpeth received these blan- 
dishments coldly. her 
empty hands. 

“Where's your mesh bag?” he asked 
curtly. 


said 
little 


she 
has it on its 


He glanced at 
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She drew back to scrutinize him. 

“What on earth do you want of my 
bag?” she asked. 

“IT want it,” 
vleaming like ice. 

“Going to put something in it for a 
rainy day?” temporized Miss Morpeth. 
She rather enjoyed letting him think 
he had her by the hair. 

“T want it,” he repeated ominously. 

“Have it your own winning way,” 
murmured Jennifer, and produced her 
alibi from the pocket of her skirt. It 
was a long, slender pouch of infinites- 
imal links, stripes of alternate gold and 
platinum giving variety to its color, and 
the Gothic arch of its frame was set 
with a single row of square-cut sap- 
phires. Daniel Morpeth turned it over 
in his broad palm the while his daugh- 
ter gave inward thanks that the thing 
bore no personal marking. She wanted 
to clap her hands and crow, but instead 
with a consummate art she asked again: 
“What do you want it 
cheat you?” 

Mr. Morpeth did not answer. If she 
had expected any relief or satisfaction 
to show in his face, she was disap- 
pointed. His rather grim visage was, if 
anything, more stern than before. He 
opened it, looked at the Napoleonic 
handkerchief, the two one-dollar bills, 
the little collection of silver 
gave her a musing glance. 

“T’ll make a bargain with vou,” 
said. 


he insisted, his eyes 


for? Jeweler 


Then he 


he 
His voice was husky and unlike 
his usual tones. 

“Dad, what’s the matter with you?” 
cried Jennifer, suddenly alarmed. One 
arm about his shoulder, she bent to look 
into his face. “Are you ruined, and is 
this all the money that stands between 
us and starvation?” she asked with an 
uneasy little laugh. 

“V’ll make a bargain with you,” said 
Daniel Morpeth again. “I will put a 
fifty-dollar bill in here, if you will prom- 
ise me to go into town this very minute 
in my car and spend it.” 
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“Why, dad, you're crazy! You're 
sick !” 

“Will you go?” 

‘“I—why, of course I'll go. I get the 
words, but the tune is such a hard one. 
What’s the catch?” 

Without a word he put the promised 
money into the purse, got to his feet, 
and led her to the door. As he reached 
for the latch of the front door Jennifer 
demurred. 

“But, dad! I have no hat on! 
are you up to?” 

“You've got fifty dollars to buy one,” 
said her extraordinary parent and 
swung the door wide. His limousine 
stood at the chauffeur at the 
wheel. As they appeared the motor 
gave a few puffs of greeting and settled 
into a steady hum. 

“Don’t come back till after luncheon,” 
said Daniel Morpeth and put her into 
the car. 

“Won't you please tell me——” 

Mr. Morpeth nodded to the chauf- 
feur. 

“Take Miss Jennifer into town, Car- 
roll,” he said and turned back into the 
house. Miss Morpeth, weak with as- 
tonishment and perplexity, fell back 
against the cushions as the car slipped 
forward and whirled her away on her 
mysterious exile. 

Daniel Morpeth went back into his 
study with some precaution as to noise. 
For the moment he wanted very much 
to be alone. He sat down heavily in 
the chair before his desk, and let his 
eyes rest on the photograph that always 
stood there—an old, faded picture of 
his wife in a preposterous pair of 
sleeves, each as big as her body. The 
face was a very pretty one with a great 
depth of sweetness in the eyes, and love 
had ordained that the bang of curls upon 
the broad, lovely forehead should never 
go out of fashion in his eyes. 

When Brenda Morpeth had died, 
leaving him with the burden of two 
small, blue-eyed daughters to bring up 


What 


steps, 
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single handed, he had_ rejected all 
offers of assistance from well-meaning 
matter 
It was, perhaps, his 


misfortune that he had been called upon 


relatives and had gone about the 
in his Own way. 
to apply precedent to two young females 


epoch when voung fe 


at the precise g 
males began to do unprecedented 


At a 


mother had been very mucl 


things. 
should say that their 
her 


mother, and so on back through a long 


guess he 


like 


well-bred Christian women 
generation had its problems, but 


chain of 
very 
Tea Party 
had girls taken to knickerbockers, ciga 
rettes, motors, latchkeys, and cocktails. 

Morpeth had tried to see the thing in 
a large way, to get away from his an- 
cient that 
were of different species, to admit that 


never before since the Boston 


conviction women and men 
what was sauce for the gander was more 
or less apt to be palatable with goose. 
He had made enormous concessions, it 
seemed to him, to the demands of futur 
daughters, 
strained to agree with the old saw 


istic though he con- 
that 
it might be art but it certainly was not 
pretty. He had 


to snatch cigarettes from 


Was 


overcome the impulse 
his daughters’ 
lips, and he had gonceded the practicality 


He was wondering now if 
1 


of breeches. 
he had 
depth of his being, he 
the fear that he 
sive. Brenda 
better how to 
Useless to tell 


¢ 


best, if it tur 


been enient. Dut, in the 


too 


was shaken by 


had been too oppres 
known 


have 


would 
much 
course. 
done his : 
had been mistake 

There was the matt 


arriage, In his day, girls had mat 


at eighteen, as a regular thing \ 
eration that, 
woman at the 


before sixteen had seen 


many a altar, his own 


mother among them. but it 
true that 


young these days for a whol 


Was unh- 


deniably people remained 
decade 
or even two beyond the course of the 
old order. There 


grandmothers 


were no venerable 


among the women of 


forty-five now. Had Margot been too 
for the 


Pangborn 


restraints of married 
had 


much from the impetuous wooer 


young 
life: 


very 


Terry changed 


who had talked so earnestly upon his 


He 


would put no hindrance in the way of 


appreciation of Margot’s youth. 
her continuing the amusements natural 
should dine, 
flutter about with 
him. <An excellent 
program, perhaps, but one that had been 
notably discontinued in his present kill- 
joy attitude. He should have married a 
grown woman, thought Daniel Morpeth 
impatiently. But should he, her father, 
not this? Well he 
knew red the 
when the mating season is 


to her age; she dance, 
motor, and generally 


no grumble from 


have foreseen all 


how the gay breast of 


robin fades 
at an end. 

He sighed, and, putting out one heavy 
hand, opened the desk. 
From it he lifted a long, slender pouch 
striped yellow 

metals, and 
a row of square-cornered 


drawer of his 


of infinitesimal links, 
white in 


clas] ed 


and precious 
with 
did not 


bills 


carries 


sapphires. The money content 
interest him The mass of green 
crumpled up, as only a woman 


But what he 
to spread before 
It had 


and 


money pushed aside 
he purse 
was a letter 
wa folded over 
quare. 
darling” 
a class. 
had been found in this 
woman whose 
any such Ivri 
been written in 
who had found it. 
it was Jennifer’s, 
did not make it ippreciably more 
isant to Daniel \lorpeth that it would 
fall t that it Mar 


lise 4 swwnlain - 
him to expial was 
gots 


Well, of 


evil moment ? 


the 
He would certainly seize 


what use to postpone 


the occasion to remind Pangborn that. 


if vou don’t make love to vour wife, 
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some one else will be only too glad to. 
He pressed a button in the rim of his 
desk and sat turning the letter over and 
over in his hand. 

In a few moments the house man 
appeared, opening the door noiselessly 
and remaining on the threshold. 

“Tell Mr. Terry I'll see him now, 
George,” said Daniel Morpeth. “He's 
in the music room.” 

“Thank you, sir. May I ask, sir, is 
Mr. Terry remaining to luncheon?” 

“I consider it highly unlikely,” said 
Mr. Morpeth somewhat grimly. “I 
shall be lunching alone. Miss Jennifer 
has gone to the city.” 

George withdrew and the master of 
the house made ready for the coming 
unpleasant interview by lighting a cigar. 
Something to bite on was sometimes as 
for men for teething 

He was somewhat appalled by 
finding that he had a tremendous amount 
of sympathy for Margot. Not that 
Terry wasn’t all right. He was wealthy, 
and good looking, and extremely well 
read. Juiceless, perhaps. You couldn’t 
think of giving him a nickname any 
more than you could make one out of 
“Pangborn.” Still. with a little limber- 
ing up, he’d make a very good husband. 
It wasn’t only women that all taste 
alike. One husband is remarkably like 
another. He’d have a talk with Margot 
and tell her so. 

But the opportunity to deliver himself 
of this gem of wisdom was to be 
ferded him he was at all 
pared to seize it. To his utter 
sternation, he heard the voice of 
got Terry in the hall speaking 
with cordial approval of 
weather, and before Pangborn had 
much as caught up with her Margot was 
there beside his desk, crying out with 
the most unfeigned rapture: 

“How perfectly scrumptious, daddy! 
Who found my bag? Or is that 
Jen’s ?” 

Daniel Morpeth waited until Pang- 


good 
babies. 


grown as 


af- 
before pre- 
con- 
Mar- 
to 
the 


George 


SO 
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born had closed the door, which he did 
with the unctuous solemnity of an 
undertaker. Then he replied with 
painstaking distinctness: 

“It is yours, my dear. 
hers with her.” 

“What?” said Mr. Terry, all expres- 
sion struck from his face. . “What did 
you say?” 

“I said,” replied Daniel Morpeth, who 
seemed to himself to have to repeat 
every statement of his to-day before it 
took effect, “that this bag is Margot’s.” 

“It wasn’t anywhere about when I 
started over here,” said Mrs. Terry, and 
proceeded from truth to fable. “I was 
bothered to death. I must have dropped 
it when IT was here yesterday. Where’s 
Jennifer?” 

Her father moved miserably in his 
chair and did not answer this question. 
A sudden sense that all this was not so 
simple as it had seemed smote Mrs. 
Terry suddenly. She glanced from her 
father’s averted face to her husband, 
and was struck by seeing him bleakly 
white. 

“What’s 
sharply. 


Jennifer has 


the matter?’ she asked 
“Your bag was not found here,” said 
Pangborn Terry in a tone of deadly 
rage. “You dropped it at—Riordan’s.” 
He brought the last word out after a 
pause of horrid significance. 
“Riordan’s?” echoed Margot. Be- 
neath a perfectly blank face her mind 
began to function very rapidly. She 
and her sister were alike in more than 
mere appearance. It was very apparent 
to her that her mount had bolted with 
her and the thing to do now was to sit 
tight. <A first of 
against Jennifer subsided 
stantly. 


surge resentment 
almost in- 
Jen would never have let her 
in for this if she had known. Plague 
take the child, why didn’t she marry 
Johnny Hathaway, and stop taking these 
insane risks from sheer folly? 

She was aware that both men were 
looked at her fixedly, though with very 
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different expressions; her father was 
frankly miserable, her husband 
glare of anger. A small force 
hold a walled city, she told herself. She 
must make no foolhardy sorties. She 
had not the slightest intention of failing 
Jennifer. So, entrenched for a siege, 
she merely waited. Pangborn would 
break out presently, He did. 

“Have you nothing to 
thundered. 

“What about?” asked Mrs, Terry. 
Womanlike she knew the value of neg- 
ligence. 


one 
could 


say?” he 


Very casually she seated her- 
self lightly on the arm of her father’s 
chair, and put the arm of a daughterly 
vampire around his shoulder. It was 
going to make it much more difficult 
for Pangborn to hurl anathema at her 
when she faced him, so to speak, from 
her father’s embrace. True enough, it 
had an effect upon his tone of voice, or, 
perhaps, the lower pitch he adopted was 
the result of his confidence in his case 
against her. 

“What about? About your going to 
a disreputable like Riordan’s. 
About—perhaps, you will admit, that I 
might normally you to have 
something to say about the letter that 
was in your bag.” 

No, really it was too bad of Jennifer! 
She might not have known that she had 
lost her purse in such unfortunate sur- 
roundings, but surely she must have 
known there was a letter in it. Aloud 
she merely said: “Oh!” and followed 
their glances toward the desk with her 
eyes. Deliberately she leaned over and 
picked up the folded sheet, and, resting 
confidingly against her father, opened 
the page and read it. 


place 


expect 


Darling, my darling, I know you don’t care 
tuppence for him. But I can’t bear to see 
you with him any more. I want you for 
my own, heart o’ me. 


She was quite familiar, as her elders 
were not, with Johnny Hathaway’s writ- 
ing. It was rather a sweet boyish pro- 


test, she thought. But she could quite 
see that Pangborn, figuring himself as 
“him” would not look upon it with any 
glowing appreciation. 

“T think it’s rather snaky of you to 
read other people’s letters,” she said 
with a fine detachment. 

“No, that won’t do, Margot,” barked 
Mr. Terry. “You can’t get out of it 
by trying to put me in the wrong.” 

“Well, I can’t for the life of me 
imagine what you are waiting for me 
to say,” returned his wife with her 
pretty brows lifted. 

“Let me say something,” put in 
Daniel Morpeth quietly. “I don’t think 
one of you is more in the wrong than 
the other. My advice to you is to put 
the letter in the fire and let it go at 
that. It ought to be a lesson to both 
of you. I say to both of you,” he in- 
sisted as Mr. Terry’s mouth came open 
to protest. “You're a lot older than 
Margot, Pangborn—old enough to know 
that, if you that your wife 
has a happy time, there are plenty of 
other men about who will undertake to 
supply the demand. Just being Mrs. 
Terry is not enough healthy-amusement 
for a young woman.” 

To say that his son-in-law was taken 
aback by this unexpected turn to the 
conversation conveys no picture of his 
egregious bewilderment. 

“Do I understand that you uphold 
Margot as—as the recipient of this 
darling-darling effusion ?” 

“My advice to you, Pangborn,” said 
Mr. Morpeth, “‘is to see that she has no 
time to listen to any darling-darlings but 
your own, You have caught the car 
and you think you can stop running. 
But let me tell you, son, that’s it’s a 
trick car with no bottom, and, if you 
want to stay with it, you’ve got to keep 
your legs twinkling.” 


don’t see 


Margot smothered a giggle, and a wry 
sort of smile twitched at the corners of 
her father’s lips. 

“T express myself perhaps crudely,” 
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he added, “but I trust my meaning is 
not beyond comprehension.” 

Under her lashes Margot stole a look 
at her dumfounded husband. She 
blessed the misunderstanding that had 
engendered this pithy lecture from her 
hard-bitted old dad. It thrilled her to 
that Pangborn was visibly shaken 
by it. But so dearly did she long to 
have him take it to heart that she re- 
mained utterly silent. She 
fond of 


see 


was very 
her husband, and would have 
asked nothing better than to be the wife 
of the man she had married, It was 
rather hard when, having married him, 
he promptly became else. 
Still he had a remarkable fund of com- 
mon and she could that he 
was giving her father’s remarks some 
profound — attention. Therefore she 
merely squeezed Daniel Morpeth with 
her encircling arm and let her down- 
ward look return thoughtfully to the 
letter she held. 

Pangborn 


somelhx uly 


sense, see 


Terry took a turn the 
length of the library and came to a halt 
before them. 

“Suppose,” he said slowly, “suppose, 


Margot, we take your father’s advice? 


us?” 

Mrs. Terry rose demurely from the 
arm of her father’s chair. 

“T think it must be worth trying,” 
said gently. 


kr—both of 


she 
“And will you begin? With the let- 
ter, dear.” 

“Oh,” said Mrs. Terry. 


t, tore it once across, 


She refolded 
and tossed it into 
the waste basket. It was not so badly 
mutilated but that Jennifer could re- 
trieve it. She put her hand half re- 
luctantly into Pangborn’s. Daddy had 
taught her a lot. She could keep Pang- 
born up to the mark hereafter. He got 
one shy upward glance as he stooped to 
kiss her, and found it delightful. Mrs. 
Terry turned from him to cling a mo- 
ment to her remarkable father. 
“Thank you, belovedest,” she whis- 


pered. “Don’t you worry. That letter 
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wasn't written to me. But I shall never 
tell him.” 

The general air of sentiment that per- 
vaded the moment excused his rising 
suddenly and walking over to the win- 
dow. His first reaction to her whispered 
confidence had an answering 
squeeze. He was an old-fashioned man 
and he was very glad the letter had not 
been written to her. But there followed 
very promptly on this fatherly emotion 
a strong desire to laugh. Pangborn 
Terry had his work cut out for him 
now. 

“[ think,” said Mrs. Terry, picking 
up the mesh bag—after all, they were 
exactly alike and Jennifer could keep 
hers—‘‘I should like to go in town for 
luncheon and a matinée.” 

“Why not, why not?” agreed her hus- 
band with some enthusiasm. “We'll go 


been 


home and change.” 

Mr. Morpeth turned to watch them 
from the room. 

“You are forgetting your money, my 
dear,” he said as his eve lighted on the 
green pile of currency on his desk. 

“Oh, give it to Jen with my love,” 
said Mrs. Terry, as one who has tapped 
an inexhaustible supply. “She probably 
needs some bridge money—everybody 
does.” 

“Here endeth the second lesson,” 
chuckled Daniel Morpeth to himself as 
they went away. “This has been a most 
improving morning.” He smoothed out 
the crumpled bills, circled them with a 
slip of paper and a rubber band, Then 
in his own hand he wrote his capitula- 
tion on the wrapper: “Jennifer’s bridge 
money.” He disliked long explana- 
tions. 

(;seorge was in the hall and undertook 
to convey the packet upstairs as Daniel 
Morpeth made his way out. It was his 
intention to spend the remainder of this 
unusual morning in his garden. For a 
smart suburb, the Morpeth place had 
very large grounds. Brenda and he had 
bought the place these many years ago, 
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before all New Yorkers had decided to 
sleep on Long Island, and when twenty 
acres had seemed a very moderate foot- 
age for a country home. It was a very 
lovely garden, too, unique and restful. 
There were no paths in it, no formal 
lines. Under the big trees that had only 
been thinned out to allow the sunshine 
to enter, the turf that 
the care of a quarter of a century of 
cultivation, spread smoothly away on 
every side, and the garden's wealth of 
flowers seemed to have’come to life by 
enchantment here and there in 
masses of luxuriant color, The brook 
that ran through it from the woodland 
beyond had been craftily enlarged at one 
bend into a pool, and near this were 
some semicircular green and 
a table. Daniel Morpeth liked to sit 
there and wonder “why the sea is boil- 
ing hot and whether pigs have wings.” 
He would have a long pleasant solitary 
morning. 


showed 


velvet 


great 


benches 


this 
him on 


But once he was established in 
murmurous silence, hat 
the bench, legs extended, and head rest- 
ing back with the tossing his 
heavy gray hair about disrespectfully, 
he found his expectation of solitude dis- 
pelled. 

\t a swift, purposeful 
the grass came Jennifer, closely fol 
lowed by a tall young man 

Jennifer, he remarked, being a 


beside 


breeze 


stride across 


man 
given to noticing detail, was still hatless 
that 


locks in such airy disregard could not 


and the breeze held his venerable 
be expected to respect the riot of blond 
hair her youthful pate. He re- 
mained for a space motionless, watch- 


very be- 


upon 
ing her approach, now in the 
now under 
the gentle shade of the trees It was 
difficult to say in which aspect her yel- 
low head showed the 
When she was quite near him, he drew 
himself erect on the bench, though he 
did not rise. Manners were manners, 
but an elderly man could not be ex- 


coming glow of the sunshine, 


more golden. 


pected to get to his feet every time a 
very active daughter rushed across his 
path. 

The tall young man just behind her 
was Johnny Hathaway. Excellent! He 
liked John. Were Jenny to marry a 
pacemaker like Hathaway, was 
more like to beg for an occasional rest 


she 


than to be bored by an overdose of 
domesticity. 

“Where’s your hat? 
come home for?” demanded Daniel 
Morpeth. He was in a good humor, 
for the day had not lacked amusement. 
But he was a trifle astonished at her 
return, 

Jennifer came to a stand at the table, 
opened the gold bag she carried, and 
extracted his fifty-dollar bill. 

“T didn’t it,” she 
found J had to come home.” 

She laid the money down before him. 
He made no move to take it up. In 
the ensuing pause, as they very closely 
regarded one another, Johnny Hatha- 
way, approaching, saw the wind make 
off with it, in a manner that precluded 
hope of rescue, and that neither of the 
Morpeths paid it 
ing attention 

“Why 
inquired 
“T telephoned Johnny and picked him 
that 


What have you 


spend said, 


the tribute of a pass- 


did you have to come home ?” 
Daniel finally. 
up) \nd he told me something 
changed “i 

“Hello 
without taking his 
“How's 


my plans 

* said Daniel 
eves from his daugh- 
the real estate busi- 


Hathaway,’ 


ter’s face. 

ness?” 
“Rugged,” said Johnny cheerfully 
“Has Margot asked Jen- 

nifer, paving no heed to these courteous 


heen here?” 


amenities. 

“Margot here. 
Pangborn,” replied Mr. 
“Why don’t you sit down?” 

“Pangborn!”’ Jennifer dropped into 
a bench facing him, not so much in 
obedience to his suggestion as an ex- 


Likewise 
Morpeth. 


has he en 


pression of despair. 





The Skirts of 


“Yeh!” assented her father. After 
a moment he withdrew his look from 
her to glance at her companion. “You 
better sit down, too, Hathaway. Ap- 
parently this is going to be a session.” 

“We are all full of news, you know,” 
said Johnny with a smile. 

“TI gather you’ve got something on 
your mind,” said Mr. Morpeth. “Well, 
Jenny, suppose you begin?” 

“The beginning of this,” said Jen- 
nifer in a very clear and level voice, “‘is 
that I told you a. whopping lie this morn- 
ing.” 

“Yeh? Why was that?” 

“T was scared to death,” said Miss 
Morpeth simply. 

Something not unlike a pang darted 
through the midriff of Mr. Morpeth. 
3renda would never have brought her 
girls to such a pass through fear. 

He sighed. 

“Well,” he said slowly, “I reckon that 
was my mistake.” 

“It was my mesh bag that was lost, 
and the money in it I won at bridge,” 
went on Jennifer, plunging into confes- 
sion. “And I thought Margot could 
get away with it. So I ran over and 
got her bag, to show to you. I didn’t 
know Johnny had put a—a note into it 
last night at the club until he told me 
so, just now.” 

Mr. Morpeth’s lips twitched but he 
did not smile. 

“T was afraid it might get Margot in 
dutch,” was Jennifer’s eloquent conclu- 
sion. 

“Well, I’m glad you told me,” said 
Daniel. Suddenly he put his head back 
and his great laugh rang all through 
the garden. ‘That letter!” he said, and 
laughed again, “I shouldn’t wonder if 
that letter was to straighten out all the 
kinks in the Terry ménage. Your sister 
Margot never gave it away, my dear— 
not to Pangborn. On the quiet she told 
me the letter was not hers.” 

“But,” cried Miss Morpeth, “how did 
Pangborn cor e to see it?” 
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“Pangborn found the bag,” said her 
father succinctly. He gave her a look 
as he added weightily: “At Riordan’s 
road house.” 

Jennifer flamed red. 

“Oh, dear! I thought I’d dropped 
it here at home because I thought you 
had found it. Poor Margot!” 

“Never you mind about Margot,” 
counseled Daniel Morpeth. “She is a 
bad lot. She’s got Pangborn so afraid 
he’s going to lose her that he is play- 
ing the heavy suitor again. Were you 
at Riordan’s 7” 

“Yes, I With Mr. Kent and 
Peggy. But I’m not going there again.” 

“T’ll say you’re not,” affirmed Johnny 
Hathaway. 

“Oh!” 
grizzled 
speaker. 
is it?” 


was. 


Mr. Morpeth swung his 
head around to survey the 
“That’s where you come in, 


“Very much so,” 
pacemaker. 
on me.” 

Jennifer slipped from one bench to 
the other and put her head into Mr. 
Morpeth’s shoulder. 

“You'll let him in, dad, won’t you?” 

“What I can’t understand,” said he, 
“is a man’s wanting to be a member of 
such a family. Take to-day as a sample 
of how these girls make fools of us, 
Johnny—aren’t you afraid?” 

‘Not while I have the strength to beat 
her,” was the lover’s simple pronounce- 
ment, 

Jennifer made a 
kissed her father. 

“Look here,” she said suddenly, 
“what was Pangborn doing at a road 
house, since he’s so particular ?” 

“Consolidated Traction deal,” said 
Daniel Morpeth. ‘“They’re buying a 
strip of Riordan’s land.” 

“Well, dad, that is a thin one!” cried 
Miss Morpeth. “They bought that land 
a month ago! Didn’t they, Johnny?” 

Hathaway, agrin, nodded. 

“Signed in our office,” said he. 


said Johnny, the 
“Unless you slam the door 


face at him and 


lad 
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“Well, well,’ said Mr. Morpeth “You are assuredly a low set,” said 
slowly. “I’m sort of glad I didn’t know Daniel, “Go along! You'll find your 
it. I guess I said just enough as it money, Jenny, on your bureau, and your 
was.” letter, Johnny, in the trash basket. 

“Our sainted Pangborn!” said Jen- You'd better tell George you’re home, 
nifer. “If ever I catch him slipping you two. I fancied I should be Junch- 
back into stuffiness, I'll blackmail him.” ing alone.” 


ay 


Sirk Esme Howarp, British Ambassador to the United States, is wise in 
condemning Nordic fanaticism and in recognizing the value of the culture of 
Latin races to the world. He says, “While Anglo-Saxons for some time past 
have had an instinctive sense of the value of cleanliness, the Latin has supremely 
the sense of the beauty of form, proportion, and color; the lack of which in many 
of our Anglo-Saxon towns gives those who feel it a distinct and uncomfortable 
conviction of great lack of civilization. It is easier a great deal to learn how 
to use soap and water than to build great buildings, to paint great pictures, or 
to create great statues.” And lest we forget, our literature and law have a 
Latin basis. We might, furthermore, learn much of politeness from the Chinese, 
and of self-poise and dignity from the Indian civilizations, 


ay 

A woman's greatest beauty appears when she is between the ages of thirty 
and thirty-five, according to the artists and modistes of Berlin, and with that in 
mind they are sponsoring the vogue of a more reserved and less revealing type 
of feminine dress. The flapper won little commendation among the beauty con- 
noisseurs who consider her face too empty of expression; while the maiden of 
twenty-two has not developed her character up to the completeness of her figure. 
In fact, a woman is not at her best until she passes the thirty mark. And of 
course, in the movies where mistakes are rare, the ladies who do the vamping 
are seldom under the charming age of thirty. 


ay 


Jazz, whether it be the product of a decadent race, as some think, or the 
expression of the American soul in music, is trying to enter the rare atmosphere 
of opera, after having permeated dance music and musical comedy. Of course, 
jazz opera would mean new singers who could do a syncopated foxtrot while 
singing ““Jazz Blues.” And there would be new plots in which the sheik mar- 
ried the flapper to the wail of a saxophone. And the music—well it would be 
jazz. Having changed the actors, the plots, and the music, we should have not 
opera, but something new, and merely new. 


ay 


A SAILING ship without a sail strains the imagination even of the credulous, 
like the rat without a tail of our nursery days. But since this marvel of con- 
tradiction has come to pass, it has brought in its wake a new fad—the rotor 
hat. The wearer is provided with roller skates and a cylindrical hat which re- 
volves by means of a tiny motor within. The rotating cylinder catches the wind 
and propels the wearer along with no effort of his own. 
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By May Edginton 
Author of “The Price of Wings,” 
“Triumph,” etc. 


SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 
Despite her maternal pride and affection, it was not without a twinge of professional 
jealousy that Mrs. Light watched her lovely daughter step into her own abandoned shoes. 
Mrs. Light found it just a little difficult to surrender to Carla the place of London’s most 


beautiful and popular actress ; 


to see transferred to Carla the homage, the glances, the flow- 


ers—even the men—that had been for so long the colorful wake of her own brilliant progress. 

But Carla was happy and successful and youthfully arrogant until John Prince came 
from Mexico to negotiate a loan for his mine, and crossed the settled path of Carla’s career. 
It was then the young actress began to doubt the value of professional success, and to dis- 
trust the friendship of her intimate, Sara Deeping, whose lovely, honey-colored eyes lingered 


so oddly on Prince’s face. 
CHAPTER IV. 


ARLA was telephoning to Sara 
.; from her bed, early the next 

morning. The night seemed to 
have fled away in a quiet. dark dream 
of astonishing swiftness, considering the 
conflict that had waged in her heart 
and brain as she lay down to sleep. 
But she must have been very tired 
after that scene at supper, and so she 
had lost herself instantly in a mist of 
exhaustion. 
was 


And now suddenly here 
morning, looking, with its gold 
lights of early sun, its drifts of white 
cloud foam, its fresh, faint scents of 
spring, like an apple tree in new 
blossom. And Carla lay wide awake 
all at once, with Prince the first thought 
in her mind, and Sara the second. 
Better than any of Sara’s other 
women friends knew her, Carla knew 


her. Intuitively, appreciatively aware, 
she had sensed the intriguing qualities, 
the passions and the recklessness, un- 
der that smooth, flaxen crown of hair; 
and the lawless scheming behind the 
hardly-deeper-than-flaxen eyes, so tran- 
quil and wide. Carla knew that only 
with one kind of warfare would Sara 
ever trouble her natural indolence; and 
she knew, too, when Sara, camouflaged 
like a chameleon, stepped out upon the 
trail. Waking, then, from her sleep, 
Carla instinctively reached out a hand 
for her telephone. 

Sara’s voice, very sleepy: 

“Not you, darling? Already!” 

Carla knew that Sara was as widely 
awake as herself. 

Carla’s voice, very sleepily: 

“Yes, darling, I.” 

Sara’s voice, with yawns in it: 
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“T’m not awake, dear.” 

Carla’s voice, tired, vague: 

“Nor am I, dear. But I remembered 
as soon as I woke up that I meant to 
ask you something, and now I 
remember what it is.” 

Sara’s voice, with faint 

“Oh, do remember !” 

And Carla replied: 

“Don’t believe I can. 
what are you doing to-day? 

Sara replied: 

“Doing, my dear? [Every minute is 
accounted for somehow, I know. Life’s 
not worth while in such a rush.” Then, 
perfunctorily: “And you?” 

“Sara is busy,” Carla thought. ‘‘She’s 
very busy. She’s not going to see me 
for days and weeks probably. She has 
her Into the telephone she 
answered: “Oh, lots of things. Can't 
you lunch to-day, anyhow?” 

“Can’t, darling. ’m with 
Rachel all morning. Then I’m engaged 
for lunch—people at home.’ 

“Good-by, then,” yawned Carla, and 
hung up the receiver. Her bedside clock 
pointed to eight thirty. 

She rang for breakfast, for a 
quickly, for the car to be ordered round 
from the garage at ten. And she i: 
back on her pillows, waiting for het 
and thinking of and 
She was pale, with lines as dark 


can’t 


enthusiasm: 


Howeve1 


” 


reasons.” 


busy 


bat] 


coffee, Prince, 
Sara, 
as a blue pencil stroke under her eves; 
moods as divided 


she was in 


sun and rain of a 
and 


"1 


| P 
also al 


looked, in her tiredness, 
and all 
child, with her hair tumbled 
pillow and her slender shoulders rising 
from 


soft 


woman; and yet 


from the 


ight- 


her 


the edge of her chiffon n 
gown If the engineer had 
at this moment, he would not again 
have accused her: “Adamant !” 

Coffee came on a tray, and 
forced peaches from Harry Avon’s 
garden in the country; and these things 
were accompanied by letters. There 
was one from Mellor, the theatrical 


seen 


silver 


manager, reminding and urging her to 
punctuality over that contract. The 
letter affectionate, generous, ad- 
miring, persuasive. It reminded her 
very cleverly of all she had done, all 
she had won; of all there was still. to 
do and to win if only she kept her 
feet firmly on the path whereon she 

them. Her work with Mellor 
had been of the happiest; their busi- 
association most cordial, So as 
she poured her coffee she thought: “I 
will sign to-day.” Then in a moment 
wavered: “If not to-day, I 
will sign to-morrow.” 


was 


had set 


ness 


or two she 


But first she must meet Sara. 

At ten precisely she was in her little 
car, driving toward Rachel’s. That fa- 
mous dressmaker had bloomed from 
the modest bud she was in Mrs. Light's 
younger days, and now housed herself 
in Hanover Square. Carla did not 
want to buy anything, only to see Sara; 
walked up to the 
receiving homage on her way, remark- 


} 
sO sne 


showrooms, 


might just see some evening frocks. 
ss Deeping here?” 
i “Not yet.” 


Carla sank upon a couch, 


The \ said 
and gazed 
of beauti- 
ful manikins paraded before her in a 
She 


without seeing while a_pait 
changing series of evening gowns 
smiled, but did not speak, while Rachel 
If pointed out to her the clever- 
f this the charm of 

glanced all the 
top of the 


creation or 
eyes while 
th doors at the 
three shallow, 
that 


trance tor 


curving black 
til ! ~ i 
made so 


steps ol 
effective an 


1 
a 


marble en- 


women, an presently, 
through these doors, 


down these steps, 
came Sara, supple, sleek, brimful of 
lif little leopardess, under her 
flaxen babvishness. 


fe as a 
There was a very 
special quality about Sara this morning 
that Carla Light instantly felt. 
Sara saw Carla upon the far couch, 
immediately. 
“Darling! 


You! You didn’t tell me 
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you were coming when we spoke this 
morning.” 

“I forgot, my dear. I 
asleep.” 

“Have you remembered 
wanted to tell me?” 

Languidly Carla shook her head. 

“Or, perhaps, darling, it was some- 
thing you wanted to ask me.” 

As Carla began to choose her reply, 
Rachel swam up to them the 
parquet floor. 


half 


was 


what you 


over 


“Miss Deeping, we had your tele- 
phone message. But the little honey- 
colored frock—ah, I am afraid IT can- 
not let you have my model. In two 
days—one even—I would copy it.” 

“No,” said Sara, who had sat down 
upon the couch by Carla. “I want it 
now, this morning, to be packed up and 
put in my car. When I put it on yes- 
terday it fitted me exactly.” 

“Like a skin! 

“T want it,” 

“The model is a hundred guineas; 
I could copy it for forty.” 

“T don’t care what price you put on 
it; I want it, now, packed up and put 
in the car.” 

Carla watched Sara curiously and al- 
most with fear while she vanquished 
Rachel. She asked herself: “Is there 
anything Sara wouldn't get if she 
wanted it?” 

Sara turned to her, all smiles again. 

“Carla, darling! On second thoughts 
I'll put this frock on for you to see. 
You'll it.” Carla waited then 
while went into a fitting room, 
and emerged, so seductive that all the 
critical women there caught their breath 
with admiration. In the little honey- 
colored frock, of something thickish vet 
svelte and satiny, she looked all honey ; 
with her pale skin, her blond hair, her 
little pale hands, 
triumph 

Carla recognized it. 

Sara was her friend; and she hated 
her. 


” 


Miss Deeping—— 
said Sara. 


love 
Sara 


Sara achieved a rare 


Sara sank down on the settee beside 
Carla, with a slight gesture to Rachel. 

“They can take it off and pack it in 
five minutes or so. I’ve heaps to say, 
to Miss Light.” 

And she turned herself to Carla. 

“T’ve people to Junch—all men ; Harry 
and Adrian and—guess!”’ 

Carla guessed Prince instantly; so 
she answered: “Farnborough.” 

“Darling! I can’t bear him. 
That engineer man of mine.” 

Carla could have taken Sara by the 
fair throat, and squeezed the breath 
from her. That engineer man of hers! 
Proprietary! Actually she felt her fin- 
gers tense; and she thought: “Heavens! 
So this is how it feels, is it? I’ve 
never understood.” 

“You do remember him, Carla?” 

“Quite well, dearest.” 

“I’m arranging something for him, 

hope.’ 

“What?” asked Carla. 

“T’m arranging what he wants.” 

“Does he know?” 

“He will know,” said Sara. 

“But he hasn’t asked you . 

“Oh, no, darling.” said Sara. “But 
I know a lot of City men—you know, 
financiers and bankers and things—from 
the old days when I used to entertain 
for father. And I love dabbling with 
money, you know. And I think I can 
bring John Prince into touch with the 
right people.” 

“Who will back him?” 

“Who will back him, darling. 
actly.” 

Looking steadily, if indifferently, be- 
fore her. Carla uttered: 

“That would mean he could go back 
to Mexico—to that mine 

“Of course.’ 

“At 

“Practically, at once. 
he just long to go!” 

Cooly and lightly Carla commented: 

“T suppose so. I seem to remember 
he mentioned it to me——” 


No! 


= 
Ex- 
> 


once.” 


And 


doesn’t 
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“His heart is there, in that mine. 
It’s all he thinks of—all he wants—to 
have it—what is it called ?—yielding 
again. Does one say ‘yielding?’ ” 

“Oh, really, dear, I don’t know.” 

In Carla’s heart ran little flutters of 
doubt, argument, and contest. She 
thought, sitting there on the couch with 
Sara, while manikins, like soulless an- 
gels, floated by: “If he goes, he goes; 
and he goes from Sara, too. Then what 
does she mean by helping him?” For 
she had seen Sara, before now, cast 
her flowery chains about the men she 
wanted, regardless of their welfare, 
prospects and interests, to keep them 
by her till she tired of playing. 

In a moment or two Sara 
swering the unspoken question: 

“T hope I shall be able to settle some- 
thing satisfactorily for him before I 


go away. 


was afn- 


“You're going away!” 

“T have one of my wandering fits.” 

Carla thought swiftly for an instant 

“And you have never been to Mex- 
ico,” she said ruthlessly. 

“True,” said Sara, with an affectation 
of taking a suggestion that was so 
palpable as to be impudent; “true, Carla. 
And Mexico is interesting, I believe. 
After all, I’m a free woman, thank 
Heaven, and can wander where I like. 
I have a priceless cosmopolitan of a 
maid who is at home anywhere, And 
at the moment I have an ache for new 
skies.” 

“Where is Mr. Prince’s mine?” 

“Oh, TI don’t know exactly, dear. 
Somewhere within thirty miles of a 
placed called Carada, I think, and some- 
where between places called Chilpan- 
cingo and Oaxaca.” 

“No doubt,” said Carla, “you'll find 
a reasonably good hotel in Carada, or 
Chilpancingo or Oaxaca.” 

Sara laughed. 

“You are an amazing woman, Sara,” 
said Carla. 


“No, dear,” said Sara, “but I am 


free, and have money enough to be 
natural if I want to be.” 

“You make most things a question 
of money.” 

“They are,” said Sara calmly. 

Rachel came questioning up to them 
again, 

‘No,” said Sara: “T have decided now 
that I can’t trouble to take the frock 
off. I shall wear it home.” 

When Rachel had left them again 
to their talk in this quiet corner of the 
big room that was now beginning to be 
populous with clients, Carla smiled. 

“You want to look very beautiful for 
your lunch party. The frock is for 
that.’ 

“Why not?” murmured Sara. 

Sara_ haffled Her depth of 
intrigue and her unashamed candor to- 
difficult to 
She sat like a little sphinx; 
and while she put no guard on her im- 
pudent tongue, yet she was all guarded. 
And 1 the time so white and 
cool. Carla glanced at 
thought: “It is impossible that she 
f feel: that she could 
or that she could be 
flame this flame 
is hurting me.” then she 
sight of her face in a 
mirror and saw it quiet, half-smiling, 
serene, just as “We're all 
she said to herself; “pro- 
not.” 

She uttered tranquilly: 

“Mr. Prince came to see me play last 
night. 


s 
‘ 


Carla. 


vether made a combination 


circumvent. 


she was a 


la gl 
I 


her sidelong, 


g 
ly feels as I 
love: 


and 
real 
suffer, and 
like 
And 


own 


consumed by a 
that 
caught 
Sara's 
actresses,” 


fessional or 


\fterwards we had supper.” 
‘Where did you go? The Legation 
Club?” 

Normally Carla would not have been 
so foolish as to tell the truth to a 
evnical and worldly young friend. But 
to hurt Sara: 
To see his curios, 


this morning she told it, 

“To his 
and skins, and—oh, hunting trophies 
generally.” 


house, 


Then, under her long eyelashes, Sara’s 


pale eyes flamed, and were tawny. 
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“To a bachelor house! 
Carla, aren’t you rather a fool?” 

“No! I, too, am free.” 

“But you’re famous. F'amous women 
can never be free.” 

That phrase ran in Carla’s head. Fa- 
mous women could never be free. A\l- 
ways, offsetting the glitter and glow, an 
eye turned like a searchlight upon them. 
There was toll to pay for passing 
through the golden gates. For the first 
time in her swift, jubilant success, Carla 
paused and counted the cost of fame. 
She turned to Sara with an ironical smile. 

“T love glory; but, as you say, 
its price.’ 

“Which you'll always pay up, 
out argument, if you're wise. 

Sara became suddenly again the good- 
humored, affectionate, assiduous friend. 

“Darling, we've talked about me and 
my engineer man all this time. We've 
not said a word of you—or hardly. Tell 
me about you. The new Mellor con- 
tract—you've signed it?” 

“Not yet.” 

“You don’t hesitate, 

‘No,” said Carla; 

‘But what, my dear 

“T feel to-day rather like a person 
who has lived very happily in one world 
until getting an inside of an- 
other. And 

“Harden your heart, 
put her hand out, 
on Carla’s. 
You told 
terms. 

‘arla, 


Alone? Oh, 


it has 


with- 


surely?” 
“but——” 
soul?” 


glimpse 


Carla Sara 
and it softly 
“Don't be a fool, my dear. 
me, in Mellor’s 
You couldn’t refuse. And, 
for a momentary weakness, you 
can’t pause in a career like yours. Go 
home and sign your contract. Don't 
be we: ik, Carla. Be strong!” 
Sara laughed. 
The laugh stiffened Carla. 
“IT have no momentary 
thanks, dear. But some 
fools Dreams come.” 
“And go. 
Then Carla laughed, 
and 


closed 


confidence, 


weakness, 
days we're all 


too, with Sara, 
rose and went down to her car 


and back home to lunch, over which 
meal her mother watched her daughter ; 
for she knew her very well. Was Carla 
not her younger self? 


Harry 
little house 
morning, 


Avon was the first at Sara’s 
near James’ Park that 
He had been bidden to a 
ten-minutes conclave before the others 
arrived, and, figding his hostess look- 
ing extraordinarily alluring in a honey- 
colored frock with which only great 
sartorial instinct or great luck could 
have supplied her, he felt duly intrigued. 
For he, and just a few other of Sara’s 
intimate friends, understood her fairly 
well. 

“Sara,” he told her, 
tremely successful this morning. 
Sara flickered her eyelashes. 

“T hope to Harry.” 

“Who is it this time?” 
with a deep chuckle. 

“T want to help a friend,” 

“T know. Prince! You gave me a 
hint of it the other day.” 

“And you said you might come in, if 
others could be found.” 

“T’ve little scouting, and my 
opinion is that others can’t be found.” 

“One other can.” 

“Who?” 

“Adrian is coming to lunch this morn- 
ing.” 

“My dear, 
cigarettes.” 

“John 


“you look ex- 


” 


asked Avon 


done a 


Adrian can’t pay for his 
needn’t know that. A 
lot of people don’t know it. They think 
he’s got his uncle’s money that has all 
to go on mortgs 

“Well, 
dulgently 
pretty 
angels, 
Sara 


Prince 


ges. 
Sara?” asked Harry Avon in- 
He was indulgent to all 
women, whether saints, rogues, 
devils, cheats, or liars. And 
was at her best; pale, but with 
kind of pink glow under the pallor; 
and so beautifully and uniquely flaxen 
from head to foot. 
Avon sat down, and a servant brought 
in cocktails. He took one. 
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’ 


“T would like to go in on this, Harry.’ 

“Prince wouldn’t hear of it.” 

“No,” Sara assured him; ‘“‘he cer- 
tainly wouldn’t if I could help it.” 

“Well, then?” 

“That is where Adrian comes in.” 

Avon began to laugh, looking at Sara 
joyfully. 

“The world is still interesting.” he 
announced; “still a metwork of im- 
broglios; still plotting and passionate. 
I am not one of those men who, when 
they reach fifty, really think the old 
sphere has stopped turning.” 

“Your world will never stop turning, 
Harry. But listen—quickly, before they 
arrive! There would be a syndicate of 
three, you 

“Ves! I said I might find four or 
five thousand if other participants would 
come in.” 

“You, Adrian—and Prince himself 
would bring a few hundreds in, he told 
Adrian.” 

“Oh, so Adrian’s done the sounding ?” 

“Ves, as a prospective backer.” 

“Poor cat’s-paw! You ought to do 
something to make him happy, Sara.” 

“Never mind him.” 

“But I must ask: how much 
Adrian propose to bring into the syndi- 
cate?” 

“Ten 


easily. 


does 


thousand or said Sara 

“Sara, as a man speaking to a woman, 
I refuse—at least I wish I could refuse 
—to countenance your risking such a 
sum.” 

“Don’t be a fool, Harry 
what my father left me.” 

Avon knew; nearly.a million, all mak- 
ing more, year by year, for old Deep- 


You know 


ing’s interests in his various concerns 
were not sold out at his death. Where- 
fore Sara, his only surviving child, was 
incalculably And, if she chose to 
risk ten thousand pounds in this specu- 
lation, she would do it. 

“Of course it’s a usual way of blow- 
ing cash,” said Avon, his eyes twinkling 


rich. 


with pleasure, “only it’s generally done 
the other way round. Lots of my pals 
have lost more than ten thousand keep- 
ing before the footlights a pretty girl 
who couldn’t act, sing, or dance. But 
you—well, of course, Sara, you know, 
you ought to have been a man.” 

“Thanks,” said Sara; “I love being 
a woman. It’s most diverting.” 

“I’m very glad you are a woman,” 
said Avon admiringly, “in common with 
any other man of any discernment. But 
your way of doing things is distinctly 
masculine.” 

“And entirely feminine,” Sara added. 

“T agree with you, Sara,”’ said Avon, 
getting up to walk the room in a lazy 
yet restless way he had, smiling his de- 
light at her; “I always agree with you. 
Time is short, is it? What do I have 
to do?” 

“IT bring you three together, Harry. 
You get the affair settled. After lunch 
I shall you to talk it -for 
business and I are strangers; I’m such 
an intensely feminine creature,” said 
little Sara, and she lifted her pale-pink 
upper lip in a_ toy that 
adorable 

“When I think of you addressing 
board meetings. and how you sized up 
the Bolivian Oil affair-——” 

Sara waved aside his chuckled inter- 
ruption. 


leave over 


sneer was 


“T shall hope you'll all come and tell 
me that the little lunch I arranged for 
you and Adrian Mr. Prince has 
been a great success, and that he starts 
for Mexico in a week.” 

“Ts Adrian primed? 
part?” 

“But, of course! 


and 


Rehearsed his 


Am I a fool?” 
“Oh, no, my dear, you’re not.” 
“You will carry this through, Harry, 

for me?” 

“IT love your mind so, Sara, that I 
would do my poor best to carry any- 
thing through for you.” 

Sara was not looking at Avon, when 
she remarked carelessly: 
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“Carla’s frightfully interested in John 
Prince, isn’t she? She'll be a little sick 
over his leaving so soon. And he——” 

Harry had stopped his perambulations 
of the room. 

“And he?” 

“He took her to supper at his house 
yesterday after the theater 
—just by themselves. 
Carla.” 

Still Sara was not looking at Avon, 
but, intuitive as she was, she knew that 
he had felt the dig of her spur. All 
theatrical London was aware that. in 
his inimitable way, quite callously, quite 
gracefully, as if it were a 
lution, he had transferred his interest 
from Carla the 
younger. 


Not a party 
Rather stupid of 


1atural evo- 


elder to Carla the 
Now he stood looking in- 
tently at Sara, whose eyes were cast 
down, and he was wondering—she felt 
his wonder about 
Prince. 


Carla’s feeling for 

“No,” he said at last easily, sleeking 
the back of his head; “not stupid. 
is not stupid. Oh, no! She 
is an eager child, impetuous, full of 
sincerity.’ 


She 


Never! 


“What use is that to a woman?” 

“Ah, none at all, my dear Sara. There 
you have me,’ he bantered her; and 
went on gayly: “And what shall you do 
with our friend John Prince?” 

“IT? I am going wandering as soon 
as my good deeds are done.” 
Mexico.” 


suggested to me 


“Wandering, eh? Try 

“It is what Carla 
this morning.” 

As Avon laughed, Adrian came in, 
and caught his breath at the sight of the 
vision of Sara. Harry watched the 
young soldier’s face flush, his eyes 
gleam, and noted the stammer of his 
voice. Sara was cool as ever, inviting: 

“Have a cocktail, Adrian. 
shake up one.” 

Harry busied himself with the cock- 
tail shaker. 

Behind him, he heard Sara giving in- 
structions to Adrian, and thoughtfully 


Harry will 


he poured his concoction into a glass and 
handed it. 

Then Prince came in; and now, stand- 
ing a little in the background, watching 
one face and another with his air of 
seeing nothing, Avon saw Sara flower, 
without losing any of her whiteness. 
She was awake, alive, vital, stimulated. 
“Sara,” Harry thought as detachedly as 
a man can, “would be a_ wonderful 
lover.” 

But his thoughts were chiefly on 
Carla, who, only last night, had supped 
in that little house of John Prince’s, 
which he remembered faintly. Now he 
looked—a hard glance for a moment— 
at Prince, and he considered: “A man 
never really knows a man. No doubt 
he is a wonderful lover, too, in his spare 
time.’ 

Harry was a very rich man. As they 
went into lunch, the men following, in 
single file, Sara’s suave little figure. he 
was reckoning how far he was pre- 
pared to finance Prince, to send him 
back rejoicing to Mexico out of Carla’s, 
orbit 

“Has Carla,” he wondered, “signed 
that contract or has she not?” He be- 
lieved—though with entire lack of en- 
thusiasm—in the engineer; he believed 
the mine might really turn out a fair 
speculation; he believed anything might 
happen regarding it, and did not much 
care. The question was: What would 
it cost to send him away? 

And, what, after all, did it 
what it cost, in reason? 

Avon decided to himself: 

“Five thousand; six thousand; I'd 
put it down.” 

Sara was at her round lunch table 
in the bow window looking onto the 
gardens shared in common by that row 
of wealthy They had the 
amenities of air space. garden space, and 
view of smooth lawn and seascnal flow- 
ers accessible to the Londoner of well- 
filled pockets. Traffic sounded but 
faintly. The sun shone. Sara, sur- 


matter 


houses. 
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rounded by three men. all inevitably 
admiring, showed at her happiest. And 
she was happy with that stimulus al- 
ways given to her by handling money 
or handling men, To-day, at her polished 
table, graced so perfectly with wines, 
flowers, old silver, and epicurean food, 
she handled both. She had beauty and 
brains and robust health in a body of 
delicate make and shape; she had money 
and youth. The world was large, and 
life was long. She was happy! 

Prince was on her left hand, Harry 
on her right. Adrian gazed upon her 
across the flowers. When Harry asked 
her suddenly, in a pause: “Sara, has 
Carla signed her contract?’ and she 
lied: “I think so,” for Prince’s benefit, 
she was so happy that she missed the 
flash of the engineer’s hard blue eyes. 

Harry, with his air of seeing noth- 
ing, was watching for it, though; and 
he said to himself: “The fellow could 
have seven thousand, if he wants it.” 


Sara was in her drawing-room, also 
overlooking the gardens. She gazed 
out contentedly at long rows of early 
crocuses, opening to the sun. On the 
other side of her gold-colored wall, were 
three men, seated round a table, getting 
to business. She 
just waited. had his instruc- 
tions. 

In a quarter of an hour they came 
in to her, Harry saying: 

“My dear Sara, you must forgive 
us. You've been patient. But this 
fellow’—indicating Prince—“has kept 
us enthralled. We’re both coming in, 
Brabazon and I—not that you would 
understand if he told you; I forgot 
that.” Harry’s face could be admirably 
ingenuous. “Suffice it to say, Sara, 
that we three are going in together, 
and our friend here is chafing and foam- 
ing to be off. And so must I be off, 
I fear. Thank you for a delightful 
lunch.. Some day I will steal your cook. 
I adore your frock. (Good-by.” 


And she was serene 
Adrian 


Then Sara hinted to her young sol- 
dier that he should go, too, and he 
went, solaced for his departure by her 
half promise to dine and dance to- 
morrow evening. She and Prince were 
alone. 

As she turned back from the door, 
whither she had walked—kind, soft, 
gentle now that he had done her bid- 
ding—with Adrian, her eyes were all 
for Prince, who stood looking out, un- 
seeing, upon those rows and rows of 
little purple crocuses. His hands were 
in his pockets; his soul was far away; 
he whistled a haunting tune, with the 
rhythm queerly stamped in it. And she 
knew he was not, in spirit, in this little 
London house at all; he was far away, 
under a fiercer sky, toiling, hoping; 
whistling, perhaps, that queer stamping 
tune. Sara and her kind might never 
have existed. 

As Sara paused by the door, weigh- 
ing, calculating, she was asking herself : 
“How much does he really want Carla 

-if at all?” 

She knew quite well that to herself, 
save as an alluring woman, he was in- 
different. 

“Well!” she said, crossing the room. 

He turned swiftly, his spirit returned 
to London, to her, and to gratitude. 
Meeting her, he took her hands with an 
impulsiveness he rarely showed. 

“Thank you; thank you; thank you! 
A thousand thanks! A million thanks!” 

“You have all you want? Please tell 
me as much as I may know.” 

“But you may know it all. Only 
vou would be bored if I told you too 
much. You're not built for the busi- 
ness end of life, kindly as you’ve pulled 
my strings for me.” 

‘T’ve often wished I were a business 
woman,” said Sara, sighing. 

“Don't! I hate business women. I 
believe I hate all women who are com- 
petent, successful, at any but their own 
exclusively female job.” For a moment 
before he laughed, his look darkened. 








“Then—you would admire a 
coquette ?”” 

“Don’t all men?” 

“T suppose they do. 
little ! 
there?” 

“Why, as you know, I wanted fifteen 
thousand pounds. I could scrape up, per- 
haps, one.” He laughed again. ‘And 
it would take scraping! I never save. 
When I work, I work. But when I 
play, I play. Money is to burn, isn’t 
it? However, thank Heaven, some fel- 
lows have what I need, and will risk 
it. Your friend Brabazon will put in 
nine thousand, and Avon, seeing Braba- 
zon so keen, weighed in with five, 
though the other day, when I was beat- 
ing round in the City to see what I 
could hesitated to risk even a 


great 


But tell me a 
What were you all arranging in 


get, he 
cent.” 

“T have talked to him a little,”’ said 
Sara naively; “though I expect, as you 
suggest, it was Adrian’s keenness that 
made him do it, really.” 

“Tm word from you would 
carry much weight,” said Prince gal- 
lantly enough, but she saw, with a little 
feminine laugh inside herself, that he 
did not in the least believe it. He had 
no conception that such a thing might 
ever be the truth. And she thought: 
“That shows how little women have 
really counted to him; he doesn’t even 
begin to realize our tremendous power.” 

They sat down at either end of a 
Chesterfield. Sara sunk her little body 
among the cushions 

“When do you go?” 


sure a 


“As soon as I can get my stuff to- 
gether.” 

Then he fell silent. 
And realized 
what that silence meant. 

ing of Carla. 
He asked abruptly: 
“Your friend—Miss Light? She is 
a very busy, very successful, famous 
woman ?” 
“Exceedingly. 


Sara with bitterness 


He was think- 


Oh, all those things. 
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And so adored. 
Carla.” 

He was silent. 

“She is just on the verge of signing 
three marvelous contracts!” 

“T know.” 

“You know, Mr. Prince?” 

“She told me something about them.” 

“Carla loves her success, of course. 
Any woman would.” 

“Yes,” repeated Prince; “she loves 
her success.” 

Sara changed to: 

“I’m so glad I happened to be in 
town, and to meet you again, and to 
hear all these thrilling arrangements 
about your mine. For I was soon going 
abroad,” 

“Oh? Where?” 

“Wandering vaguely, I do sometimes. 
I have friends in New York; and in 
California; and in Virginia, whom I 
want to visit.” 


Every one worships 


He said lightly what she expected: 

“Come to Mexico.” 

She laughed as lightly as he had 
spoken. 

“Who knows? I really might make 
up a small party to see something of a 
country to which I have often wanted 
tO § 


a 


O. 

Come to Carada. I would take you 
into the mine. Shall we call it our 
mine? You've helped so.” 


a 


“If I come, I shall certainly expect 
to be taken down our mine,” she jested. 
“Would there be a hotel in 
Carada ?”’ 

“There really would,” he assured her 
seriously. “And I would come into 
town and show you a bullfight.”’ 

She was laughing her little 
laugh inside herself, knowing 


decent 


feminine 
that she 
was going to Carada, and that in that 
passionate country all might be very 
different between them. He would have 
forgotten Carla. 

“But what are you doing,” he asked, 
turning to her, “wandering vaguely 
about the world?” 
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“Pleasing myself,” said Sara. 

Prince nearly said: “Little devil!” 
The spark of Sara’s eyes, as noncha- 
lantly she answered, pleased him. It 
lit an answering spark. She was a 
lovely young woman. And he said, 
smiling: “You almost make me want 
to stay in London till you leave.” 

“Don’t say almost. And remember, 
I may come out, and demand to be 
taken to see a bullfight in Carada.” 

“Please do.” 

“Is it very terrible?” 

“Not necessarily, out there. Horses 
aren’t always used; and the bulls—the 
real little hot black fellows from Texas 
—are a sporting lot.” 

Sara sat very still. 
slowly : 

“T suppose you may be here another 
week ?”’ 

“Not if I can help it.” And again, 
he took her hand, as they sat together 
on the couch. “You’ve been very kind. 
I’m deeply grateful. Is this good-by 
till I come back, successful, too?” For 
he did not take the idea of her Mexican 
travel with any seriousness. 

“IT expect it is, unless”’ 


She asked 


more slowly 
yet she asked—“perhaps you could dine 
here quietly one evening—a deux, be- 
cause [ want to ask you about so many 
things that interest me—places and peo- 
ples——”’ 

“I should love it above all 
I can.” 

“Then, when—I must look at my 
engagement book, though.” But 
knew she would break and 
engagement to make this one. 

“Don’t trouble to get the book I 
can’t say at the moment. If it’s 
sible, I shall be honored. May 
you up:” 

“Oh, do! Ring me up, if you 
an hour to spare. Then, if / have one, 
too, they shall coincide, somehow.” 

He stood up. 

“Thanks a thousand times. Good-by.” 

Shg did not walk with him to the 


things, if 


she 


an\ every 


pos- 


I ring 


have 


door, but sat where he left her, know- 
ing: “He will not ring me up. He 
does not want to badly enough. He is 
too worried—too tormented.” 

And she knew as well as if he had 
told her, that he was going straight to 
Carla. 

CHAPTER V. 

Just as Sara knew in her heart, 
Prince had gone to Carla. After that 
first moment of exultation, when Avon 
and Brabazon had informed him gravely 
that fourteen thousand pounds would be 
found for him at any moment, a curi- 
ous, maddening reluctance took him. 
He was not quite ready in his heart 
to go, although his brain was ready, and 
overready. His brain fumed with im- 
patience that he should be away again, 
under a hot sun, beside the abandoned 
should again hear the 
forlorn and silent power house thrum- 
ming with its working engines, feel 
again the vibration of the 
concrete floor under his feet as the ma- 
chines got going 
\von was speaking in his 
deliberate, detached way, Prince’s mind 


mine: once 


shivering 


even as 


had been in that now-silent power house 
over his mine. That shivering floor 

He had said to Avon and Brabazon: 

“There’s one thing I ought to tell 
you—one of the reasons why the mine’ 
They thought the 
power house might go. It’s not abso- 
lutely safe. The bed’s undoubtedly giv- 
ing way under the flooring, but in my 
opinion, it’s a fifty-fifty chance against 
it going farther for a while yet. It 
might last years. Still. as you’re com- 
I ought to tell you that, if it 
really collapsed, well, then, there’d be 
a complete stoppage until we rebuilt, of 
course, and that’d mean time and money 
both.” 

\von said: 

“We leave it to your judgment, 
Prince; everything to your judgment, 
don’t we, Brabazon?” And Adrian, 


is abandoned. 


ing in, 
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worriedly dealing with Sara’s money, 
gave a solemn nod. 

“Tf all the money were mine, I'd take 
the chance on the power house,” said 
Prince. ‘You see for yourselves, I‘im 
putting all I’ve got—little enough—in 
with your lot. Well, I’m very happy. 
This has been a great lunch party.” 

And afterwards, in the drawing-room, 
on that Chesterfield couch, overlooking 
the jolly crocuses, he appreciated Sara. 
She was a and a darling, like 
flowers and honey in that frock, 

But he wanted to get 
heart drove him. 

It was three thirty. He had parked 
the little two-seater up a side street. 
He jumped in, and headed her for St. 
Anthony’s Square and Carla. He had 
no appointment, and did not know the 
arrogance of his trust in his luck, to 
find her at home to him even if she 
were in. He did not even yet quite 
grasp the importance of being Carla. 

But she was in; she was alone: she 
was at home to him. 

He walked into the 
which from one 


dear 


His 


away 


sitting room, 
impression he so 
vividly remembered, and saw her stand- 
ing on the hearth, looking toward him, 
full of the joy of life as he was; so 
tall, so slender, so vibrant; tawny hair 
gleaming with its own ecstasy; small, 
full mouth a little parted. 

“Well, Miss Carla Light?” 

“Well? You are full of news.” 

“How do you know?” 

“T know where you have been lunch- 
ing.” 

“T wish you cared where I had been 
lunching.” 

Carla turned a little from him. 
said: 


She 


“JT suppose you are soon going away.” 

“Next week.” 

“Next week!” 

“And this is Thursday.” 

“Early next week?” 

“I hope so; when I leave you, 
going to look up the sailings.” 


“Oh! You haven't done that?” 

“No, Carla. I had to see you first.” 

“Tell me,” Carla asked rather faintly, 
“you have the money?” 

“Avon and that Brabazon chap found 
it, like sports. I hope I’m letting them 
in on a good thing, They deserve it.” 

“They found it all?” 

“Except a thousand that I insist on 
putting in as my proof of good faith. 
I’m letting my house furnished while 
I’m away; my bank'll give me an ad- 
vance on that, and with what I’ve got 
I can scrape it up all right.” He 
laughed. “I make enough, but I spend 
it. I’m that sort of silly devil.” 

They stood very near each other, 
Prince not taking his eyes from her 
face. She said: 

“You might—might 
me in. I could——” She paused. 

“You! Don’t say that! You’re a 
woman! Impossible!” 

“Mayn’t a woman 


even—have let 


“No,” said Prince sharply; “a woman 
mayn’t.” 

“A woman mayn’t help——” 

“Not with money.” 


Carla was silent; and yet she was 
glad. 


“There are other ways a woman can 
help and inspire a man,” said Prince 
with a thrill in his voice. 

She remained silent. 

“You have been in my arms before, 
Carla,’ said Prince softly; “come here 
again, while I tell you what I want.” 
He took her in his arms; and looked 
at her till she felt burned in the fires 
of his blue eyes; and kissed her. 

“T love you, Carla.” 

She sighed. 

“T remember,’ 
voice, 


’ 


said Prince in a low 
“you told me that many men 
say: ‘Carla, I love you; I want you.’ 
Damn them, I suppose they do. But 
I more than all of them, darling. Would 
you marry me and come with me?” 

“To Mexico!” 

He nodded, his blue eyes on hers. 
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“To Mexico. To live for a year in 
a little: mining village—it’s no more 
in a little house like brown mud, with 
probably no servants, for 1 doubt if | 
could get you anything that wasn’t drunk 
or diseased; no car, no restaurants, no 
Ranelagh, no Ascot.” 

“Only you.” 

“Only me, for a few hours in the 
twenty-four. No society for you. If 
I were like some men, [I'd want to marry 
you, and have three days; and then 
leave you behind me to play in that 
new comedy you tell me about. [ut 
I’m not some men. I'd want you with 
me.” 

“Tf I married you, I wouldn’t be 
behind.” 

“Ts that the sort of girl you are?” 

“That’s the sort of girl I 
whispered. 

His eyes shone. 

“But I can’t—I. can't—! 
you.” 

“Carla! Don’t you love me?” 

“How do I know?” 

“T know that I love you.” 

“No,” 
don’t. You're a man. 

“TI love you! 

“Love is a great 
Carla. “I want to 
marty at all.” 

She slipped out of his arms, and down 
on her knees by the big chair in which 
she had sitting. He saw that, 
tossed on the seat of the chair, as she 
had cast them aside when he came in, 
were long, typed documents 

“My contracts,” she said, fingering 
them. “The two new pictures; and the 
contract with Mellor. 
my life.” 

She looked up at him. 

He stood over her, looking down. 

“T know.” 

She turned the typewritten 
over slowly, while he watched her. 

“Carla, you’d put them before love?” 

“No, not before love ; but before——” 


am,” 


can’t marrv 


said Carla sorrowfully, “vou 
You want me.” 
I love you!” 

ideal,” whispered 


reach it, or not 


been 


These have been 


pages 


“Carla, what is the matter? What 
are you thinking, turning over in your 
mind ?”’ 

“You and I are strangers——” 

“No!” Prince urged strongly. 

She blushed vividly. 

“We are; You’ve just 
stepped into my life, and I’ve just 
stepped into yours. You don’t know 
what I am, and I don’t know what you 
are. And I’ve always thought—hoped 
that 

“Tell me what vou'’ve thought and 
hoped.” 

“That, if I married, it would be the 
real, the perfect thing.” 

“Must you doubt it. 
Carla?” 

“Oh! It hasn’t been long enough!” 

“You are afraid to marry me?” 

“T am not afraid to come with you 
to Mexico.” 

Prince reached 


strangers! 


” 


with me, then, 


down, swept up the 
contracts, tore them across, and dropped 
them in the fire. 
Carla sprang up. 
“What does it matter?” 
holding her back. while 


Prince, 
watched 
could be 
want them. 
You want 


said 
they 
the contracts burn. “They 
duplicated any day, if you 
But you don’t want them. 
to come with me to Mexico.” 
“But not as your wife.” 
Prince started. 
believing, 


Ile stared at her, un- 


“Carla, darling!’ 
She sank into the big chair, put her 


elbows on her knees, her face on her 


hands, gazing into the fire 


It is a sort of dream, perhaps,” she 
said. “I want to come with you, be 
your companion, help you, learn to 
know you, and for you to know me——” 

Prince dropped to his knees, so that 
he could look into her face; he put his 
arms about her. 

“Carla! Carla! I thought you were 
more a woman of the world! It 
couldn’t be.” 

“It could. I 


am’—she smiled— 
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“rather a splendid companion, though 
people mightn’t think it.” 

“The most perfect, adorable of com- 
panions! But I couldn’t let you do a 
thing like that.” 

“And I couldn’t do it otherwise.” 

He put a hand under her chin to turn 
her face to his; and looking into it, was 
at a loss. 

“Darling, you baffle me. 
you,” 

“What did I tell you?” she said. 

And suddenly she laughed at him. 

“Child!” said Prince tenderly, for a 
wistfulness in her laughter touched his 
very soul, 

“It is a dream, perhaps,” said Carla 
softly. “But I'll come, if you'll have 
me. I'll come as your sister. And at 
the end of the year, if we love each 
other, we'll marry. But not before.” 

“Impossible, dear!” 

“Very well,” said Carla, and, though 
she set her lips, her eyes filled with tears, 
which she hid with her long lashes. But 
at last he saw them fall, and kissed 
her cheeks dry. 

“My dear,” he said hurriedly, “no! 
It’s not impossible. I’ve known far 
queerer things than that in my wan- 
derings over this queer earth. It’s not 
a bit impossible. 3ut it is so im- 
probable, darling, that it is indeed very 
little more than a dream, and I'd be 
a brute to let you-——’”’ 

Suddenly, for the first time, her arms 
were round his neck. 

“But I want to! I want to!” 

“Why, Carla,” he said unsteadily, 
“what is it that so tempts you, that 
makes you want to risk so much, for 
something that perhaps would end in so 
little” 

But as he broke off, he was tingling 
all over with the knowledge: “No, it 
would end as I want it. We should be 
married in a month if I let her come 
like that.” Aloud he said: 

“Carla, do you really know 
you're doing and saying?” 


I don't know 


what 


“Very well indeed.” 

“No, it’s not impossible,” said Prince, 
his cheek against hers; “and it would 
not even be very dangerous for you, 
Carla. For there are padres of all 
brands in Carada, I believe, and any 
day you and I could——” 

“No! A year! 
Wouldn't you give me your word not 
to persuade—not to- ; 

“Why,” he said very gravely, looking 
her straight in the eyes, “naturally, you 
would have my word, Carla. And nat- 
urally I keep my word, too. But——” 

“Splendid companions!” said Carla in 
an eager whisper; and she clasped her 
hands, gazing into the fire. 

“The child doesn’t know what it’s 
talking about,” said Prince indulgently, 
at a loss, yet thrilled and lured by her 
picture in spite of all his man’s sense. 
“And yet,” he said again, “you're a 
woman of the world; you should know. 
Yes, Carla, you should know very well 
indeed.” 

“T do know.” 


It has to be a year! 


“Carla, I can hardly beiieve you.” 
“That is your fault,”’ said Carla, star- 


ing, with shining and 
cheeks, into the fire. 

“You want to 
Mexico?” 

“Terribly.” 

Again she thrilled him intolerably. 

“As my sister?” 

“Yes.” 

“Carla,” said Prince, “‘it’s an alluring 
kind of masquerade. You tempt me 
to play. J don’t know a man who'd 
resist playing if he felt as I do. But 
it could only end one way. The travel- 
ing would be easy; but three weeks 
after we got there, you'd be my wife.” 

“T should not.” She shook her head. 

“I believe you shall come and try,” 
said Prince. 

Carla turned, winding her arms once 
more about his neck. 

“If you're my sister, you won't be 
able to do that,’’ said Prince steadily. 


eyes burning 


come with me to 
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“T warn you. I couldn't bear it.” And 
he looked into her eyes. 

“After this afternoon | 
again for a year—if ever.” 

“We'll see!” said Prince 

And he took her in his arms and 
kissed her till he knew she loved him, 
when he whispered: 

“You do love me, Carla?” 

“To-day,” she whispered back; “but 
it has to be the perfect thing. It has 
to be flawless, for a whole vear; then 
we should know.” 

“Know what?” 

“That we could marry.” 

Prince smiled. When she was in his 
arms he felt very wise. He adored 
her; and all she said gave an impetus 
to his devotion. 


shan’t do it 


“T give us three weeks after we get 
to the mine,” he 

“A year,” 
dreamily. 

Prince got to his feet. a flush under 
his dark skin, and his blue 
as swords, alight. 


said, 


Carla -asseverated, but 


eves bright 


arms 
this 


“See, Carla, you’re out of my 
are apart. We stay like 
for a whole year?” 
“Ves,” Carla nodded. but 
He bent over her, his hands on the 


now; we 

eo 
dreamily 
arms of her chair. 


™ | Yo 
whole year, then? 


you want to stay apart for a 
The truth, Carla!” 
She looked up at him, and, for the 

first time, in her wide eyes, he saw 

if he did not understand—a will that 
matched his own. 

‘A whole year.” 

“Very well.” said Prince slowly. “As 
wish. Until you arms 
round you again, I won't touch you.” 
And he walked to the and 
stood looking out over St. Anthony’s 
Square, far beneath, where more cro- 
cuses made 
him, Carla still sat in her big chair 
by the fire. For several moments 
neither of them spoke. Then 
said abruptly, from the window: 


you want my 


window, 


sheets of color Behind 


Prince 


“T ought not to let you do this thing.” 

Carla answered levelly: 

“T am not a little girl. I am not 
a fool, who doesn’t know the cost or 
reward of it all. I am a grown-up 
woman. I am twenty-three. I have 
made my own life what it is—a_ suc- 
cess. I have a will of my and 
strength of my own.” As he listened 
again he smiled to himself, for he was 
a man, and could not altogether believe 
her. “Don’t think I fear anything or 
anybody.” 

“Because, being a woman, you have 
never been tried out.” 

“T want to be tried out. 
come to Mexico. 
sibility with you.” 

“If I didn’t know it could only end 
one way—and that quickly—I wouldn't 
be such a dirty dog——” 

“Tf I didn’t that we 
wait a year, I shouldn’t come.” 

“The responsibility is on a man.” 

“No. 


Prince came back to 


own 


I want to 
I halve the respon- 


know should 


A woman has free choice.” 
her. 

You’re coming ?”’ 
Exultation fired his voice 


“Let’s stop talking 


“T'm coming.” 
“Next week ?” 
“Next Any day—any hour.” 
He was looking at her with intense 


1 
week 


curiosity, excitement, longing, desire, all 
curbed to quiet. “You 
are mine,” while he obeyed the disci- 
him. He 


His eyes said, 


pline she 
laughed: 

“Oh, Carla! 
—with a happy ending!” 

“T want it to be a happy ending.” 

“There are things to think of—your 
passport in your own name, and your 
arrival at 
on. Easv, but—we 
host of 
them all 


imposed upon 


\ wonderful play this 


name and so 
must think of a 
me to think of 
You do trust me, Carla?” 

“T do trust you.” 

Her voice answered a fuller question 
than he had asked, and the look in his 
eyes acknowledged it. 


Carada in my 


things. Trust 
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“Yes, you can trust me, Carla.” 

“Again—I shouldn’t come if 
couldn’t.”’ 

“It is all very well,” said Prince 
quietly, “for you to be sure where I 
am concerned—though that’s what every 
man would say to you. Every man 
trusts himself but never the other fel- 
low, where there’s a woman in the case, 
you know. Just the same, Carla, you 
have not learned enough from life yet 
to keep yourself safe. You do not 
reckon enough with forces bigger than 
you are, my dear. You do not reckon 
with your own frailties. You do not 
with or you would not 
have said what you did just now about 
fearing nothing and nobody. You do 
not reckon with a new life made for 
you instead of a life you have made 
yourself. You much to learn, 
little Carla.” And he came nearer, look- 
ing down at her as he said: “I am 
glad I am to be your teacher.” 

“Isn’t there anything I can 
you?” 

“Oh, but, yes, my dear! 
always learn from a woman.” 


reckon fear, 


have 


teach 


A man can 

He spoke 
humbly, though his eyes were afire with 
his exultation. 

She mused: 

“My contracts—I shall say—— 

“Ah, what will you say, Carla?” 

“That I’m going to the Continent for 
a long holiday to study the theaters. 
sut——- Oh! 
tell the truth?” 

“Promise 


” 


Why can’t one simply 


Carla.” said Prince 
vehemently, “that you will not dream 
of telling the truth!’ 

“T suppose not. 
could afford it.” 

“You have that amount of worldly 
sense, I’m glad to see,” said 
gayly. 


me, 


But I wish a woman 


Prince 
“Say you're going to America.” 

“No! They'd be looking for my pub- 
licity. I'll say—something. I think— 
a long rest—on the Continent—by my 
doctor’s orders!” She looked up glow- 
ing. 


“But it must be a good story,” Prince 
warned her; “a good lie. I have a 
little conventionality in me, my dear. 
All men have, you know. And you 
must protect yourself.” 

“T know it,” she owned. 

“I'll go,” said Prince gayly. “I have 
much to do.” He paused before her. 
“A year must elapse before I kiss you 
again?” 

“A year,” nodded Carla calmly. 

Prince burst out laughing. 

“My dear, what a joyous adventure! 
Then—au ’voir. “I'll ring you to-night, 
with plans. Will you have supper?” 

“Where?” 

“In a public restaurant,” said Prince 
in a dry “where I cannot help 
remembering to observe the formalities. 
Will you?” 

She nodded slowly. 
began to see visions, too. 


voice, 


And slowly she 
“Tt is a joyous adventure. 
quite, quite new!” 
“Ts that all, Carla?” 
She murmured very low: 
“No, that is not all.” 
\t the door Prince hovered. 


Something 


“Carla, you know this is an amazing 
thing to do.” 


“Amazing things can happen just as 
often as dull ones.” 


“They can—to a beautiful woman. 
You beautiful women are 
Carla.” 

“No. We have laws. Our own.” 

“Have you? We'll see,” said Prince. 
And he went out like a man who owned 
the earth. 


so lawless, 


CHAPTER VI. 

In five minutes by the clock, as Carla 
still sat by the fire, Prince telephoned 
her. Almost as soon as he had left the 
building he had rushed into a public 
telephone booth, to know: 

“That you yourself, Carla? 
haven’t changed your mind? 
coming to Mexico?” 

Perhaps, if he had seen the flushed, 


You 


You're 
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eager girl who laughed and dimpled and 
glowed as she answered that question, 
the engineer would have been still more 
assured of his lover's victory than he 
was when he knelt on the hearthrug be- 
side her chair a few minutes back. She 
replied : 

“I don’t change my mind. 
something I will teach you. 
ing with you.” 

He replied to that, gay again: 

“Start shopping. White linens that 
I doubt if any one will wash for you. 
Thin riding breeches, thin riding coats, 
riding boots; you'll wear little 
Until to-night, good-by.” 

Carla was still standing by that tele- 
phone as if it were some sentient link 
with Prince when her mother came in. 
Mrs. Light looked opulently beautiful 
in her sleek clothes, her furs, and her 
extraordinarily long earrings of tasseled 
pearls. And she was smiling in her 
far-off fashion, as at rich 
it was a way she had. 

“Well. darling. 

Carla walked 
phone. 

“No, mother. I’m not 
Mellor; nor the other two. 
away.” 


That is 
I am com- 


else. 


memories; 


Signed?” 
away from the tele- 
signing with 

I’'m—going 
“Going away, child! To—the States? 
You've had an American offer! Oh, 
wonderful you! Poor me! How I 
want life all over again!” 

“No, I’m not going to 
mother. I'm going on 
venture.” 

“Don’t be silly, and tell me you have 
some conscientious notion of traipsing 
about the country with repertory com- 
panies just for the variety of acting 
experience. <A girl like you starts prac- 
tically at the top and can remain there.” 
Conviction was in her voice, 

“No, mother. I think I shall have to 
tell you where I am going, and when 
I’ve told you I’ve no fear that you 
won't keep it secret out of good policy.” 

“Give me a cigarette, dearest.” 


America, 
a year’s ad- 


When Carla had handed the box, she 
continued ; 

“I’m going to Mexico.” 

Mrs. Light waited gracefully, posed 
on the hearth, for more. She was in- 
haling the first puff or two of her 
chosen brand of tobacco with the pleas- 
ure that she always brought to material 
sensations, as she considered her daugh- 
ter through half-closed eyes. 

“With a man called John Prince.” 

“Darling,” cried Mrs. Light, “a rush 
wedding? Are you wise? Have you 
thought fa 

“No wedding, mother.” 

The elder woman stiffened. 

“You little fool, Carla.” 

“No, mother. I’ve seen and ob- 
served many marriages—yours among 
them; your wretched, wretched mar- 
riage, mother. When I marry it ts 
going to be the real thing. I’m going 
to know something of my _ husband. 
I'm going out with John Prince for a 
year—as his Keeping house, 
doing chores, sharing hardship. Then, 
we'll see.” 

“Carla, if I’d 


crazy 


sister. 


ever thought your 
ideas would have led you to 
imagine a thing like this, I’d have 
killed them off somehow. You can’t 
do it.” 

“Yes. I shall do it, mother.” 

“What could you tell people?” 

“That I’m having a long rest, on 
the Continent, by my doctor’s orders; 
going to visit friends in Africa. Any- 
where! For a year Carla Light will 
be lost.” 

“And you think you'll come back to 
the same place you left?” 

“Mother! I might—marry.” 

“Carla, you're thrilled—you’re thrilled 
to death. I’ve never seen you thrilled 
before.” 


Carla the elder and Carla the younger 
were still talking, but now over emptied 
teacups. An hour had gone. The 
mother stared curiously at her daugh- 
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ter. That was chiefly the emotion she 
had felt for Carla for so many 
now—curiosity; curiosity as to 


years 
what 
this lovely duplicate of her own youth 
would make of life, 6f love, of men, of 
fame. With interest 
ng, disapproving, 
iad this 
\nd 
scouted in 


amazed, approv- 
never more loving, 


watched this 


i 
l 


mother child. 
her resistance, 
arguments, had a 
worldly philosophy to utter, to 
which Carla listened. 
“There are only two ways it can end, 
carla. 


beaten in 
her 


now, 


she 


You'll come home loathing it 
all—the dirt, the cooking, the discom- 
fort; you'll grow an awful antagonism 
to the man; or—you'll stay and sur- 
render in a month, Now, I 
Carla of—of—much 
She smiled as at 


am a 
woman, experi- 
her rich 
“You are being particularly 
However, if you've decided, why, 
you've decided. You take the risk. Out 
of my own knowledge I give you what 
advice | 


ence.” 
memories. 
mad 


can. Never let anything hurt 
you, Carla. 


that 


Whatever happens out in 
country, don’t let it 
Never care. A woman 
card—the 
caring overmuch. Never let 
heart break. You are trying to 
make an absurd experiment, of course. 


detestable 
touch yourself, 
should never play her last 
card of 
your 


But you must both think you are very 
much in love to dream of it, and it is 
of no use to argue with people in love 
All I can do is to 
it is of any use to advise, either 


“Mother,” 


you a clear 


advise. Not that 
Carla murmured, “TI leave 
field.” 
“Darling, that is 
To say that!’ 
“Mellor will want some 
play Bella. Ah! what a part!” 
“T thought you would regret-—— 
“T do not regret.” 
Carla the elder’s 
their weary lids 
dropped from her. 


malicious of you! 


still one to 


” 


eyes awoke under 
and Years 


Magic flowed back. 


blazed. 


TO BE 
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“In writing it for you,” she mused, 
“Laferriére was remembering me, as he 
used to know me. We were great 
friends.” 

Carla moved impatiently. 

“The field is clear.” 

The look she 
was clear, too 


bent on her mother 
clear of illusion. She 
had never thought of Carla the eldcr: 
“She is my mother;” nor: “I was her 
baby.” Such thoughts seemed quite 
bizarre. Her mother was a beauty; a 
rival; a sorceress, 

Then quite suddenly Mrs. 
collected her maternal part. 

“But you cannot go,” she said 
dramatically. “I could not allow you 
to go without making every effort to 
stop you. I could not bear it! After 
all, are my daughter! I am a 
mother! You must not ”" 


OK 
fo: 


Light re- 


you 


Carla sat smiling at her. 
“Have vou ever taken me seriously 
I said?” Mrs. Light 


or cared for what 
demanded 
“No, mother,” 


“You cannot go!’ 


Carl 


’ 


answered 
“We start next week. Separately for 
part of the way, perhaps. What an 
adventure; a game; danger; thrill; 
reality! We—we put the contracts in 
the fire.” 

“In the fire! 
in the fire!” 

Mrs. Light 


igl 
pulling aside 


Marvelous contracts— 


was taking long breaths, 
her sumptuous furs, for 


but you must both be horribly 

I envy you that, anyway. But 
Carla! Don’t rush away. It 
is my duty to see him—talk to him. 
Where is he?” 

Carla went out of the room laugh- 
ing like an enchanted child; and that 
evening sat in the theater and 
watched her play like a great lover; and 
later she was a sister to him; and an 
elder sister at that. 


in love. 


listen, 


Prince 


CONTINUED. 
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By Beatrice Ravenel 


Author of “Message of Ginevra,” 
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aK 


O be sweet to everybody is no 
compliment to anybody,” young 
Earle said gloomily. He looked 

defiantly at Doctor Fellowes, as if to 
challenge contradiction, which, the latter 
was to understand, was rebutted in ad- 
vance, 

It was New Year’s Eve, and a suf- 
ficiently wild night. 
dined with Mrs. 
and had every intention of remaining 
to see the old year out, while the rest 
of the party went on to something gayer 
Through the half-open door gusts of 
farewell surged, in light and 
deeper masculine tones. Farle shut the 
door decisively. The doctor had drifted 
after him into this small and cozy apart- 
ment at the end of the great drawing 
room suite, because he had just at pres- 
ent a peculiar interest in [arle, but the 


The two men had 


Warrington Emory 


Staccato 


young man’s action savored of escape. 
“Tt may be impolite.” he said, “but I 
intend to finish my cigar He 
offered a case of severely plain platinum, 
“This is the first time to-day that I've 
been able to get away from people, and 
noise, and the general feeling that vou 
ought to make a fool of vourself be- 
cause there’s another year on the way 
Why in Heaven’s name should 1 loss 
my head over that? It’s not likely to 
bring anything particularly agreeable to 
me.” 
Doctor 


here.” 


Oliver Fellowes smiled—a 


smile so pointed that it could not have 
been ignored except with intention. 
“Oh, | know what you mean,” said 
the other irritably. “You, in common 
with the rest of the world, expect it to 
bring me a happy marriage and all that 
sort of thing. Well, I'm not at all sure 
to-night that I want to marry Idella.” 
“Eh?” demanded the doctor. He sat 
up, alert at once, from his attitude of 
postprandial ease in the armchair whose 
back represented a peaceful pastoral, 1- 
lustrative of a fable of 
ancl 


La Fontaine’s, 
presenting 


and tw | 


a shepherd, a nymph, 
lambs. “And 
like to know? I 
thought that was one thing which had 
been arranged and off everybody's mind. 
What could be more suitable?” 

Earle stood up, so that the hood of 
the mantelpiece threw a 
his handsome, petulant face. 


well-nourished 


why not, I should 


shadow over 
The room 
was too small for that hood, but it had 
been put in to complete the vista of the 
suite, and was so magnificent an exam- 
ple of sixteenth-century design that it 
could hardly be 


“Suitable 


criticized, 
that’s exactly it! Every- 


thing suitable—ages, position, money, 


and 
“Good looks,” the doctor interpolated. 
“Even 


tastes, superficially. 


thing except——” 


Every- 
Hie gave a groan, 
and the other encouraged: 

“Except what?” 
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“The spark,” said Harry Earle. The 
flush on his face might have been the 
reflection of the fire. ‘When I first saw 
Idella I thought she was the sweetest 
thing God ever made. I had a feeling 
that I was going to fall in love with 
her, and I’ve had that feeling ever since, 
Only—it just misses. I’m afraid that 
it’s always going to just miss, and then 
where shall I be, and where will she be, 
if we marry each other?” He swung 
away and went up and down the narrow 
space in short, jerky paces. “If she'd 
only show that she had some fire in her! 
That and that she 
hands to the world at large is all right, 


sweetness niceness 
I suppose, until it comes to one relation 
in life. Then it’s the devil.” 

“Her attitude shows sweetness,” 
doctor suggested. 

“Yes, but doesn’t it also show a lack 
of discrimination ? 
stupidity. 


the 


It might even show 
a stupidity of the 
feelings, as I’ve heard you say, as well 
as of the mind. 


There’s 


If she’d only show the 
faintest hint of—of passion,” cried the 
young man with the undertone of des- 
peration in his voice, “I’d kindle, too. 
I know it would set me off. But she 
won't—she never will.” 
The doctor smoked thoughtfully. 
“I’m not so sure. 
tried—to kindle her?” 
“T’ve been 
months. 
“The 
meaning, 
her ?” 


Have you ever 
hanging about 
What do you mean?” 
simplest 


her for 


and most primitive 
Have you ever tried to kiss 


Earle glared at him. 

“She isn’t that kind. That sort of 
thing seems too much like a servant’s 
way of making love to suit me.” 

“Some of the good things of this 
world are not confined to the upper 
classes,” observed the doctor mildly. 
“Fastidiousness is all very well, but 
you carry it a bit far. I won’t deny that 
it’s one of your traits which makes you 
worth my notice,” he added pleasantly. 
“However, if you had in this case 
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waived your sense of the correct and 
quite simply kissed her, even if she had 
been angry, it would have been to your 
profit; it would have proved that she 
was capable of some emotion after all.” 
“Not at all. She'd have frozen me 
with cold dislike.” Earle threw his ci- 
gar into the “Doctor,” he de- 
manded in a high, resentful voice, 
“what’s the matter with the world?” 
He could have received no answer 
which seemed poorer and less appropri- 
ate than the one which presented itself. 
The door opened and in the orifice ap- 
peared first the portly but excellently 
preserved comeliness of Mrs. Emory, 
and behind her a girl whose daintiness 
was all the more elusively charming for 
the contrast with her mother. If there 
was a fault, the doctor considered, it lay 
in the constancy of the smile on those 
pink-petal lips. Would one perhaps tire 
of peach blossoms all the year round? 
“We have waited and waited, until we 
are asleep,” Mrs. Emory 


fire. 


declared. 


“And then, as Mahomet evidently had 
no intention of coming to the mountain, 
the mountain had to come to Mahomet.” 

“Oh, I shouldn’t call you that—yet,” 
murmured young Earle with an appre- 


ciative glance. With her entrance his 
manner had changed instantly into po- 
lite enjoyment of the moment. 

“Naughty!” She tapped his sleeve 
with an almost maternal gesture. “The 
younger generation leaves us no illu- 
sions. The doctor spared me that. By 
the way, Oliver, since you seemed about 
to explain the problem to Harry, what ts 
the matter with the world?” 

The girl before the hearth tilted her 
head back. Seeing that the fire needed 
attention, she had at once gone and 
poked it. One felt that she would al- 
ways notice and set right the small dis- 
comforts of life. 

“Nothing,” she said, 
radiantly at Fellowes. 

“That’s the answer of youth—the 
right answer,” he responded. 


and laughed 
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that the 
Earle all but 


“You don’t mean to say 
world’s. all right!’ 
shouted. 

“No, but it will be some day. My 
great preoccupation is with the future of 
the race.” 

“Mine, too,” said Mrs. Emory, with 
a dropping of the lids which was a trifle 
too significant. “Go on, Oliver. What 
is your pet plan for saving the world? 
We all have one.” 

“T began in my youth with the world 
as a whole,” said Fellowes slowly, re- 
garding the flames as though they held 
his lost hopes. “I believed in interna- 
tional courts, committees of 
auxiliary languages 
the nations together. Now I’ve come 
down to working with individuals. 
After all, science in every branch has 
learned most through the study of the 
individual.” 

“And what’s your result ?” 

“I am inclined to think,” the doctor 
answered judicially, “that most of the 
trouble on this earth comes from the 
fact that the right 
marry each other.” 

Harry Earle gave him a sharp glance. 
Coming on top of their recent conversa- 
tion this remark had an almost inde- 
cent edge. He asked in a hard voice: 

“Ts this a plea for eugenics—the hu- 
man stock farm?” 

“Not in the least. Love is the best 
guide we have, not rules. When people 
in love marry it’s not only best for 
them, it’s best for their children. When 
there are enough good families in the 
world the world will be good, and its 
troubles will correct 
matically.” 

There was a brief silence. 
started to speak, but Earle 
words out of her mouth. 

“How do the right people recognize 
each other ?” 

“IT have told you. Love—impulse— 
for once can be trusted in this matter. 
No argument gives one the sensation of 


safety, 
any plan to get 


individuals don't 


themselves auto- 


The girl 
took the 


being justified that one gets by allow- 
ing oneself to be carried away by the 
wave of emotion. Then one knows that 
one is right.” 

“I'm glad, Oliver, that you are speak- 
ing of getting respectably married,” 
Mrs. Emory put in good-naturedly. 
“Otherwise the ardor of your language 
would alarm me. It sounds dangerous 
and a bad example.” 

“Emotion?” said Earle bitterly. He 
vlanced at the girl who sat in the cor- 
ner of the sofa like a gold-and-ivory 
ornament; the girl who gave the same 
graciousness to a: middle-aged scientist 
that she gave to him. It wasn’t good 
enough ; by George, it wasn’t! How was 
a man to get on all his days with a 
pretty doll, three inches deep, or there- 
abouts? All he could feel for her was 
a baffled sense of exasperation, 2 re- 
pressed, gnawing, smoldering attraction. 
“You ought to matrimonial 
agency, doctor. You're a born match- 
maker.” 


open a 


Fellowes regarded him gravely. 

“It would be a noble deed. Unfor- 
tunately, I haven’t the hand for it. My 
last attempt at doing the work of God 
was a heartbreaking failure. I'm still 
sore.” It was evident that he spoke sin- 
He leaned forward, flicking the 
ash from his cigar, and remained so, 
his head bent. 

Idella clapped her hands gently. 

“Doctor Fellowes is going to tell a 
story; Doctor Fellowes is going to tell 
a story,” she said in the delighted un- 
dertone of a child who has been warned 
to behave well in the presence of its 
elders. 

“Please, Oliver!” urged her mother 
warmly. 
teur. 


cerely. 


Fellowes was a famous racon- 
His old friend had heard many 
of his best, and did not yet despair of ° 
hearing that mysterious narrative of the 
doctor’s own life, which so few were 
acquainted: with. Why, with his diag- 
nostication of marriage as the cure for 
world trouble, had he failed to take his 








own medicine? “If we are going to sit 
here until midnight, it would be only 
Christian charity to turn a duty into a 
pleasure.” 

Fellowes did not set the stage nor 
ring up the curtain in his usual man- 
ner. He did not even raise his eyes 
from. the fire, but spoke rather to it, 
as though they had been friends for a 
long time and understood each other. 

“Tt’s a tale of a conflict of wills,”’ he 
said thoughtfully. ‘The critics tell us 
that such a conflict ought to be at the 
bottom of every story. On one side 
was my will, and the girl’s, and Richard 
Grainger’s. JI was backing them, partly 
because I liked them and partly, I must 
say, in the interests of science. Theirs 
was one of the marriages that ought to 
have taken place. On the other side 
there seemed to be only the will of the 
girl’s mother and that of her candi- 
date, Eustace Romilly. And he was 
negligible—the sort of man who had 
had everything done for him, and is 
practically incapable of putting things 
across by himself.” 

“And you let yourself be beaten by 
them, Oliver?” Mrs. Emory remon- 
strated. “You ought to be ashamed.” 

Fellowes answered sharply: 

“T should be ashamed, except that 
there was another will in the back- 
ground, working against us—a subtle, 
underground will that I never suspected 
until it was too late. Even now, I find 
it hard to make up my mind about it. 
Was the man who owned it really the 
villain, the cold-blooded, scheming devil 
that events indicated, or was he, like 
Dick Grainger and the girl, the puppet 


of circumstances? Frankly, I don’t 
know—quite.” 

‘But the story?” Earle prodded. 
“What happened ?” 

“And where?” asked Idella. She 


drew the fringes of her scarf through 
her fingers, which had the effect of 
gleaming under the silk as her eyes did 
chrough their long lashes, 
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“It happened in the North Carolina 
mountains, autumn a year ago, at a 
place which hasn’t been overrun by 
the ruck of tourists yet, though it is 
well thought of by some of the better 
sort. What genius named it the Mont- 
fort Inn and Country Club I don’t 
know, but the name was an inspiration. 
As you see, there is practically no one 
impervious to one or the other appeal. 
The summer visitors had gone at the 
time of which I am speaking, but a 
group of us lingered on far into the 
fall. The country is never so beautiful 
as then, when the woods are a blaze of 
color, and the air is charged with a su- 
preme vitality which goes to one’s head. 
And then there’s the Indian summer. 
Something happens to the human mind 
during the Indian summer. Perhaps 
the gentle reminder of change and the 
end of all things serves to make us re- 
alize what is really important in life 
and what is merely trivial. Our values 
get sorted. We are afraid to waste any 
more time, and we grasp courageously at 
what we want most and can’t live with- 
out. Sometimes we find out 
first time what we do want.” 

“Well, it isn’t Indian summer now,” 
said Earle with the hard intonation 
that only the doctor understood. 

“No, but it was on one of those days 
that spreads a tender mist over the hol- 
lows, and soothes the air until you can 
hear acorns drop miles away, and 
touches persimmons with streaks of 
subdued fire—it was on a day like that 
that Dick Grainger and Alice found out 
what they wanted most. 
pened, I 


for the 


As it hap- 
stumbled full on the idyl, 
found them standing in the sweetest se- 
curity, with arms around each 
other. I like to recall that scene. They 
were so in earnest, so saturated with 
their happiness and the enormous sig- 
nificance of it—quite as explorers might 
feel who had made an astonishing dis- 
covery—that they hardly minded me at 
all. I held out my hands in congratula- 


their 
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tion, and we stood in a ring, like three 
children in a game, laughing, while we 
decided what to do next. It was de- 
lightful.” 

“The first thing to do, in my opin- 
ion,” said Mrs. Emory in a tone which 
hinted at ulterior motives, “was to tell 
her mother.” 

“That occurred to us. 
‘Ought I to tell mother?’ 
swered without hesitation: 
advise you not to.’” 

“Oliver!” exclaimed his 
scandalized, 

The doctor shrugged. 

“People came to Montfort for all 
sorts of reasons. It used to amuse me 
to find out what. There was Winter- 
fleet, for instance, who had arrived soon 
after these others. But you must un- 
derstand that Mrs. Mapleson, Alice’s 
mother, had come because she wanted to 
get her daughter out of Dick’s way and 
into that of Romilly. 
thing but a laggard in love, had 
promptly followed, and was spoiling 
everything for her.” 

“What was the objection to him?” 
demanded Earle. 

“A terrible one. He was merely an 
American, whereas Romilly was the 
heir to an English barony. Otherwise 
Dick was as fine a fellow as you’d care 
to see, with plenty of money and quite 
as good a place in the world as the Ma- 
plesons. The trouble was that Mrs. 
Mapleson was ashamed of her country. 
She had lived abroad a good deal, and 
her experiences had resulted in an in- 
feriority complex when her nationality 
was mentioned. I have reason to sup- 
pose that she allowed foreigners to sup- 
pose that she was an Englishwoman, 
when she could. To use the regrettable 
slang of the day, she considered that 
more doggy.” 

“T knew a woman like that once,” 
said Mrs. Emory reminiscently. “She 
put it on our consuls. She said that for- 
eigners knew that they never bothered 


Alice said: 
And I an- 


‘I strongly 


hostess, 


Dick, being any- 


themselves about you if you got into 
difficulties, while the British consuls 
did. Therefore English people got bet- 
ter treatment. I always thought it was 
an excuse.” 

“After I had given my warm recom~ 
mendation to secrecy,” Fellowes con- 
tinued, “Dick did exactly what you 
would have expected. ‘I’d rather be 
open about it,’ he said. ‘I know that I 
can’t give Alice anything she hasn’t al- 
ready, and that her mother has other 
plans, but, if we stick to it, she’ll give 
in after a while. They always do.’ It 
was evident that the immense vitality 
of his happiness seemed enough to 
sweep away any obstacles, say in a day 
or two. But Alice and I knew better. 
She spoke with more bitterness than I 
had believed her capable of. It threw 
a sidelight on the persecution to which 
she must have been subjected. 

“*She won’t give in. She'll never 
give in. An English title is more to her 
than my happiness. She’d rather be 
able to talk of “my daughter, Lady Wat- 
ling,” than to be sure of heaven. You 


don’t know what it’s been for me, be- 


tween the two of them. It’s been like 
two walls, pressing in nearer and nearer, 
until you know they’re sure to crush 
you at last. Oh, if Dick hadn’t come 
I—I’m ashamed to say it—but I might 
have given in. Do you believe that 
other people can will you to do things, 
Doctor Fellowes—overcome your power 
of resistance until they drive you in the 
direction they want you to take?’ Her 
eyes were hot and terrified; her hands 
clasped themselves over her breast in a 
tense, at-bay movement that I found 
infinitely touching. ‘Do you 
that ?’ 

“‘TIt is one of the things that I am 
most convinced of,’ T answered. ‘But 
you don’t have to fight your battle alone 
any longer.’ 

“She gave my hand a grateful little 
squeeze before she let it go. Then we 
set about persuading Dick that the best 


believe 





attack was not the open one. It took 
time. At hast he gave in, in a mood as 
near grumpiness as his condition of 
bliss permitted. ‘Well,’ he said, ‘if not 
making a clean breast of it, what are 
you going to do’ Waiting is about the 
worst thing I do.’ 

“And then Alice said something that 
threw another sidelight on the whole at- 
mosphere in which we had been living. 
If I hadn’t understood the peculiar in- 
fluence that the man had exercised over 
every creature in the house, | should 
have thought her words crazy. 
sure that Dick didn’t 
bit irrational. 
she said: ‘I’m going to 
Winterfleet... And 
Greek girl might 


I'm not 
them a 
‘I’m going to do this,’ 
Mr. 


said it as a 


consider 


consult 
she 
have announced: ‘I’m 
going to consult the oracle at Delphi.’ ” 

“That sounds interesting,” 
from her corner. “I think 
liked Mr. Winterfleet.” 

“You | responded 


doctor dryly every woman in 


said Idella, 
I'd. have 


would have,” the 


the 
house without exception was flattered 


if he spoke to her. There was a 


fascination about the man: even I recog 


nized it—whether it was that he seemed 
to have known so much, lived through 


so much, or the mere fact that he took 
life so philosophically, so quietly. That 
summed him quiet man; a 
charming, natural, quiet manner, and 
the most sympathetic smile Without 
being startlingly good looking, he was 
at moments entirely beautiful, as you 
have noticed some actors can manage to 
be. He was approaching middle age, 
but the young ones liked him and were 
impressed by his enormous fund of in- 
formation on the most diverse subjects. 
\ word would set him off, and he’d 
give vou the most unexpected facts on 
Babylonian inscriptions, or London 
night tl 


ight clubs, or the Goncourt Journals, 
or the details of the furnishings in the 
Casino at Deauville, or He had 
done no end of mountain climbing, and 
he frequently 


sports 


guided us around the 
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vicinity. He had a wonderful faculty 


for grasping the topography of the 
country. He grasped anything. It was 


almost amusing how he was consulted, 
on every subject, from travel to invest- 
ments. He could have held a small 
court in his particular sunny corner of 
the piazza, but it was understood that 
he liked a certain amount of leisure. He 
read and he worked out what looked 
like mathematical problems. 
Dick used to call him the man of mys- 
tery, because we knew nothing about 
him, really. He was simply accepted 
as all right. Man of destiny would have 
been better—other people’s destinies. 
“When she went to consult the oracle 
we went along. We found him in his 
corner, and suddenly the man’s quality 
burst on me. I could have laughed 
aloud. He was like the Indian sum- 
mer. He sorted your values for you. 
He showed you, most wistfully and 
gently, how frightfully important it was 
to salvage life before it escaped you, 
but that this couldn’t be done in a hurry. 
The way in which he received the girl’s 
confidence—as though it were 
was one of the most moving things | 
have ever seen. 


abstruse 


holy— 


Like a dignified cere- 
mony of blessing. He made you feel 
his recognition of their love. Here was 
the beginning of maturity, the life that 
they had been born for. 

“Alice’s eves were full of tears when 
he ended—it was more his way of speak- 
ing than the words—and Dick was gaz- 
ing into the beatific distance, on a world 
that had grown wings under his feet. 
I didn’t blame Alice after that for trust- 
ing Winterfleet 
stinct more than her own. 
I felt that his purpos« 


pur] 


even trusting his in- 


As for me, 


and mine were 


harmonious. Both of us saw the hope 
of the wi rid thr uch splendi ] mar- 
riages. Only my scientific and possibly 
repellent directness was transmuted by 
him into poetry. In my own mind I 


humbly took a back seat. He could help 


T could. 


the lovers better than 


He was 
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the perfect confidant; he was also the 
perfect conspirator.” 

“But what did he advise 
do?” Earle had taken sides. 

“Like me—to keep the engagement to 
themselves, for the present. But there 
we divided. My idea had been that much 
storm and stress could be averted only 
by direct action on the lovers’ part; 
that is, by their taking their own af- 
fairs in their own hands and getting 
married. You cannot imagine how 
many marriages I have seen where the 
bloom has been rubbed off romance by 
the fuss and opposition which came first. 
I didn’t want this one grimed and scrab- 
bled by coarse hands. It was too freshly 
beautiful. But here Winterfleet and I 
disagreed. He advised them to wait, to 
give Alice’s mother a chance to be gen- 
erous. I can see him standing there, 
the light spattered through vines and oak 
boughs that overhung the piazza, mak- 
ing small calm 
houlders and picking out the lustrous- 
ness of his still abundant graying hair. 

“ “Don't her of 
merit,’ he said in his voice of 


them to 


constellations on his 


> 
deprive acquiring 
milk and 
honey ; ‘don’t make her regret, when she 
sits by the fire in her old age, that there 
was one kind and motherly action that 
she not allowed to accomplish.’ 
Put like that, how could Alice resist it? 
Of course, she gave in. 


Was 


“IT wish I could make you understand 
the struggle that went on from that mo- 
ment. Up to this time it had been a 
plain 
devil, 


case of pull Dick, pull devil; the 
with all Mrs. 
Mapleson. But now the plot thickened. 
after 


survivors g 


deference, being 


You know how it is, the crowd 


melts away, how the et to 


know each other. You know, too, what 
a godsend to the conversation any 
eral interest may be, especially a 
affair in the making. It seems to me 
that was no whom I 
didn’t have some kind of talk regarding 
Alice and her suitors, except Romilly. 
You couldn’t imagine his discussing her 


gen- 
7 


love 
there with 


one 


Ainslee’s 


with any one outside the family. As 
for Mrs. Mapleson, she had taken me 
into her confidence early. I found it 
difficult to conceal from her at what odds 
we were. But after a while it appeared 
to me that the principal actor and real 
director was the quiet man. All 
threads led to him. And one day I 
made up my mind to have it out with 
him. 

“*Winterfleet,’ I tersely, ‘what 
do you think you’re trying to do any- 
way ?” 

“It was impossible to startle him, but 
he looked up from his eternal mathe- 
1 mild surprise. ‘Is this a 
war? Aren't you satisfied 
with the progress we’re making?’ 

“*What progress?’ I asked. ‘Beyond 
getting Dick as nervous as a kitten, I 


said 


matics witl 


council of 


don’t see what you've done.’ 
“He glanced up the stretch of piazza 
had. I've succeeded in 
to Mrs. Mapleson about him 
without raising her ire. She smiles.’ 
“*Ves,’ I retorte: 
1 sal 


cause you've kept such 


ray he 


Be- 


l, ‘and why? 
rt a tight rein on 
innocents that they hardly dare to 
the old 
She thinks 


But 


those 
1 lady’s 
Alice is 
it’s driv- 


together, and 


fears are allaved. 


me seer 


losing interest in Dick. 
ing him wild.’ 

“He 
hav 


present is to 


smiled his delightful smile. ‘I 
only hope at 
In the 

Mrs. 


have 


their 


told them that 
1 


qaisarm suspicion. 


rasped state of nerves in which 


Mapleson was she would never 


listened to reason. She isn’t well, you 


know, not at all well. By soothing her 
+1] 


then firmly continuing to re- 


wear 


first, and 


fuse Romilly, will at last 
her out.’ 


‘She’s 


Alice out,’ 


much likely to wear 


more 


I objected, 


“t 
“He shook his head 


‘That girl has 
and endurance 
which young women in love frequently 
develop. You've met that in your prac- 
tice? Nothing is more obstinate than 
passion.’ 


reserves of strength 
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“I knew this to be true. His next 
speech disarmed me further. ‘I’m not 
so hard-hearted as you suppose. I take 
the innocents out walking, mamma be- 
ing satisfied with my chaperonage, and 
then, like a good soul, I lose them. But 
I can’t do it too often.’ 

“*VYou’re good at losing things,’ I re- 
torted. He left his books all over the 
house. I remembered this afterward. 

“Tt was pathetic how 
the girl clung to him and lived by his 
advice. I might have found it humiliat- 
ing, had I not had a stanch follower 
in Dick. One day, when she had drifted 
to her favorite seat near Winterfleet— 
Romilly, who pursued her with the true 
stolidity and faithfulness of a bulldog, 
having gone off on a fishing trip—Dick 
pulled me into the garden at the back, 
from which he could see the pair. I 
must tell you that the Montfort Inn 
and Country Club is built in the form of 
two houses, joined together by a kind 
of open-air drawing-room, roofed, but 
free at both ends, to command two of 
the most magnificent views in the coun- 
try. In front is the broad drive which 
curves gradually down the slope of 
the mountain. Behind the ground has 
been leveled to hold a small Italian gar- 
den, with formal beds of dahlias and 
marigolds, and some engaging benches 
along the box borders. 

“ “Look at that,’ said Dick poignantly. 
He indicated, not Mount Mitchell, 
which may be glimpsed on clear days, 
but the couple under the vines. ‘She 
positively hangs on his lips. She takes 
his opinion every time, rather than mine. 
It’s uncanny. You don’t think—that 
the man’s in love with her, do you? 
No, he isn’t a bit too old. There’s 
plenty of life in the old dog yet. 1 
don’t trust these youthful middle-aged 
men.’ 

“*You don’t really believe that,’ I 
said reasonably. 

“*No, not really,’ he admitted. ‘It 
would be hard to suspect him of such 


curious and 


treachery after the way he spoke to us 
and all that. But if it were any one 
else Do you know, she only sees 
me now practically by his permission. 
She goes to him for everything.’ 

“T told him of Winterfleet’s explana- 
tion, but his haggard eyes continued to 
search mine. ‘Your idea still is that I 
ought to pick Alice up and marry her, 
isn’t it?’ Seeing his face close to mine 
I understood why I had been allowing 
myself to worry Dick. There 
were sharp lines around his mouth as 
he smiled. ‘If she would!’ he said with 
a deep breath. ‘If she only would! 
That’s the way. But I tell you one 
thing, doctor. If things go wrong and 
I lose her, there’s only one course left 
for me. I've allowed her to take pos- 
session of me, to drive out everything 
that isn’t herself from my heart. She’s 
my life. Without her there wouldn’t be 
anything—there wouldn't be any use in 
He spoke with a suppressed 
that startled me. ‘No one 
ought to expect me to live without her. 
I—wouldn’t!’ 

“T put my hand on his shoulder. 
‘Dick, my dear fellow,’ I said, ‘you’re 
by no means the first man who has 
threatened in my presence to kill him- 
self if certain misfortunes happened to 
him. Take my word for it, not a single 
one of them carried out his threat. 
When the time came he found that he 
could stand it, whatever it was. You 
can’t scare me. No sane man considers 
making an end to himself.’ 

“Don’t you think Winterfleet is a 
pretty sane man?’ he asked. 

““One of the sanest I ever met 

“Well, he believes in killing your- 
self if the world goes against you. We 
had a talk about suicide the other day. 
Under certain circumstances, he be- 
lieves that it’s the only course to pur- 
sue—the most sensible and self-respect- 
ing course.’ 

“*He’d never do it, all the same,’ | 
answered. I spoke as lightly as I could, 


over 


5 , 
yr ? 
going on. 


passion 


, 
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but the information troubled me, be- 
cause it showed that there were sides to 
Winterfleet which I had not plumbed. 
Then I sauntered up and engaged him in 
pleasant the 


conversation, regarding 


relative heights of Mitchell and Mount 
Blanc, I believe, and Dick boldly, in the 
sight of all men, including Mrs. Maple- 
son, took Alice's arm and marched her 


down the drive, out of our line of vi- 
sion. 

“Perhaps 1 am 
but 


growing sentimental, 
their 
remem- 


when twilight came without 
return my hopes ran high | 
bered that an old mountain preacher 
lived not far away, and, though I had 
no knowledge of the State laws regard- 
ing ones—I 
fancied that they were not severe. The 
only thing that kept me from rejoicing 
was Winterfleet’s 
perfect equanimity He 


licenses—except hunting 


openly and insolently 
betraved no 
disquietude whatever, and once more 
[ humbly owned myself beaten by him 
when a much-subdued couple came toil- 
ing up the path, appearing with the early 
stars. The girl ped into her 
by Winterfleet, as though 
him for reénforcement. 
without 


cl yp chair 
turning § ti 
Dick passed me 
a sign. Even when an access 
of curiosity drove me to catch up with 
him, he confronted me with suppressed 
fury and exasperation, and uttered two 
' 


words only: ‘She won't!’ 


“T suppose vou have noticed how a 


case of nerves can infect a whole house. 
Although I have not 


as they do not come directly into the 


mentioned them, 
story, there were, of course, other peo 
ple at Montfort Miss 


Rochester, who kept the place, and who 


There was first 


with a 
a retired 
colonel with two strapping daughters. 
There several well- 
dressed women, whom any 


was a most attractive person 


story of her own. There was 
were detached, 
you see at 
resort, and there were a few men, cer- 
tainly there for their health, though they 
took care not to cough in public. All of 
these were willing to take a hand in the 


Ainslee’s 


communal romance. And, speaking of 
hands, there was the usual group of 
bridge players, 

“Mah jong had waxed and waned 
with the summer, but bridge remained, 
and Winterfleet was particularly good 
at it. [arly in the season he had estab- 
lished a set of ground rules that pre- 
vented endless dissension and friction. 
As time went on, all these people be- 
came 


’ 
] 
1 


ess irritable, and it was 
wonderful to see how Winter- 

He 
was a perfect treasure in the house. | 
can’t tell 


more or 
again 
fleet acted as the quicting element 


vou how he managed it, but it 
became the habit to give him tl 
subject. He 

tyrant, a mild 
tell vou this because it is 


what an 


1e cast 


Ing vote on any was a 
dictator | 
necessary to 


influence he 


beneficent 
make you know 
exercised 

that 
fractious atmosphere, which sometimes 
develops in a household like ours, be- 
more and more apparent, 


each other’s 


“But in » of him, uneasy, 


came People 


were less careful feel- 
i more willing to parade thei 


even Mrs. 


justice, 


ings Own 


Maple 


had ex 


small gmevances 


son, who, to do 


pressed a dislike for those ‘who talked 
disease,” began herself to complain of 
high blood pressure and nervous heart 
that her 


keeping her at 


action The inference was 
daughter was. selfishly 


injurious to het 


an altitude which w 
health, instead iccepting Romilly 
prompt y. lat sire 


New Yorl 


ding. 


might return to 


prepare for the wed- 


“Tt was underst that 
moun 
Ma 
plesons, and Romilly had fallen in love 
North Carolina. In 


imperturbabilit 


course, 
as long as Romilly stuck to the 
for the 


tains there was no escape 


with spite of his 
Romi could fall in 
fest by his unflagging 
\lice He was 
seriously of buying land and_ building 
what they call a camp locally, and what 
he called a hunting box. There is 


love, as was man 


devotion to thinking 


some 
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hunting in the vicinity. If Mrs. Ma- 
pleson’s plans succeeded, the box would, 
no doubt, develop into a manor house. 
“As I look back on the situation, it 
presents some like a drama. 
You might call that idyl in the woods 
the end of the first act. The end of 
the second came with Dick’s burning, 
incredilby hurt, ‘She won't!’ The third 
began with the excitement in the air 
which develops when spectators have 
to wait for a climax. 


aspects 


The whole house 
was in suspense, more or less, and was 
waiting. Then the climax came.” 

The doctor took up the poker and 
drove it into the coals, opening a glow- 
ing region which seemed to remind him 
of another phase of the subject. 

“Love is a queer thing,” he said. “If 
it isn’t a guide post, the working out of 
natural selection, I don’t understand it. 
Romilly came into Alice’s horizon be- 
fore Dick did. Why didn’t she love 
Romilly? There was nothing against 
him except a certain density. He never 
realized, for example, the depth of her 
love for another man, because to recog- 
nize it would have been an offense to 
his dignity. The dignity of Eustace 
Romilly, the future Lord Watling, was 
more to him than anything whatsoever. 
Still, women get along comfortably 
with that sort of man, especially when 
he has all the privileges and good things 
of this world in his gift. 
Dick. 


mic reason 


Sut she loved 
There must have been some. cos- 
for it. As I have said, I 
bet, right or wrong, on the divine right 
of love. Perhaps that’s why they call 
me acynic. Love so often ends badly. 
“T shall never forget the night of 
what I call the great search. 
my favorite nightmare. 


It remains 
There had been 


for days the threat of a storm, but per- 
haps you know how unaccountable that 


mountain does 


weather is. One not 
Stay at home for threats, because it will 
rain in the morning, drain off, and leave 
the roads negotiable, and then pour 


again all night. On that particular aft- 


ernoon the walking party which had 
heen planned decided to set out. It had 
a most enticing objective—no less than 
the examination of a place which Win- 
terfleet, who was to be the guide, had 
selected as the most Heaven-designed 
site for Romilly’s hunting box. Among 
other attractions, he promised to lead 
us past a waterfall which was enjoyed 
only by lumberjacks. We started out 
enthusiastically. The party included 
Alice, the colonel’s hefty daughters, two 
young men who had attached them- 
selves to them, Romilly, myself, and 
some more who do not matter. At the 
last moment Miss Rochester decided 
that the pace would be too stiff for her. 
Dick did not present himself. 

“As we set out, soon after lunch, and 
crossed the pasture, we heard Kate, 
the donkey who pulled the governess 
cart, give a sorrowful bray. Soon after, 
it being that we had no 
drinking cups, one of the young men 
went back for some. Now there were 
two bad-luck signs, but were unheeded. 


discovered 


Some of us sang; and others ate berries 
and looked for snakes, and otherwise 
enjoyed themselves. Soon we deserted 
the road and followed a trail which led 
to a hole in the ground which Winter- 
fleet informed us was an abandoned 
asbestos works. It looked abandoned 
After a stiff climb we reached 
a point which stood above the surround- 
ing sea of foliage, and a lively argu- 
ment took place those who 
claimed to see portions of four States, 
and the less imaginative who only per- 
ceived three. 


enough. 


among 


By this time some of us 
were sucking stones to keep from be- 
ing unbearably thirsty, and clamoring 
for the promised waterfall. When it 
came it was indeed splendid—a dazzling 
sheet of water. We stared hard at it 
and drank all we could, for the end of 
the journey was not yet. 

“The next stage was a gully, nar- 
row as a watercourse, full of large 
stones. It was here, as Winterfleet 
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handsomely owned later, that he ought 
to have kept the party together, instead 
of allowing them to straggle. The up- 
hill hike through that gully is one of 
my worst experiences, and Winterfleet 
did not make things easier by declaring 
that Romilly would, of course, make a 
decent road as soon as he secured the 
property. 

“About this time the rain began— 
that unheralded rain from a cloud that 
bursts into tears directly over you. Al- 
most at once the gully became wet, be- 
came flowing, became a torrent, through 
which we had to wade upstream, like 
salmon, By this time we had climbed 
it for about three miles, I suppose, and 
the sides had been growing steeper all 
the way until now they towered above 
us, too high to climb. 

“Finally we rebelled. We insisted on 
returning the way we had come. Only 
the colonel’s daughters protested loudly 
against giving up the expedition. They 
were the most unbearably active young 
women. We overruled them. Our 
progress back was a fight to keep our 
footing on the slippery stones, and not 
to be swept down by the constantly in- 
creasing stream. It was growing darker 
and darker, except for agonizing stabs 
of lightning every little while. It is, 
by the way, a slander that the colonel’s 
younger daughter sustained me by the 
arm, as she said later. It was the other 
wa) 

“At last when we reached the mouth 
of the gully and found some sort of 
protection, under a dense growth of 
trees, from the driving rain, I dooked 
about for Alice. She had not been on 
my mind, because I knew that Romilly 
had charge of her, I glanced from fig- 
ure to figure, then hurried around and 
checked up the party, then called fran- 
tically, while the rest, 


catching my 


alarm, sent their voices pealing through 
the storm. 

“Neither Alice, Romilly, nor Winter- 
fleet were anywhere to be seen. 


“I do not know how long we waited 
there. To go on or to return to the inn 
through the darkness was madness, 
None of us were familiar with the coun- 
try. We made cautious explorations, 
and we shouted endlessly. After all, 
the others had the guide with them, and 
to go tramping over those wilds meant 
to end at the bottom of a cliff, as like 
as not. Some woman suggested snakes, 
which did not tend to make us more 
cheerful; then the colonel’s lovely 
daughter suggested a fire, which did. I 
hope that girl will marry a worthy young 
officer who will be stationed in some 
barbarous land, because she is the stuff 
that pioneers are made of. She pro- 
duced matches which were not wet to 
the skin. I had suspected that she 
smoked, by the way. She also discov- 
ered a hollow tree which furnished some 
dead and not drenched wood. With in- 
finite pains we did get a flame started, 
It went out after a few moments, but 
in the meantime it had served its pur- 
pose. 

“There was a crashing in the bushes, 
and Winterfleet burst among us—alone, 
He seemed exhausted, but he pulled 
himself together at once and told his 
story. About halfway down the gully 
he had missed Alice and Romilly. 
Knowing that the rest of us would stop 
when we reached the mouth, he had gone 
in search of them. He had not been 
able to find a trace. If the ground had 
opened and swallowed them, they could 
not have been more vanished. If you 
knew the configuration of that region, 
you would understand the cold 
that pursued each other like 
snakes up and down my spine. Finally 
Winterfleet had followed our light. 
There was no use in pursuing the hunt 
without lanterns. Obviously our best 
plan was to return to the inn and or- 
ganize a search party. 

“T admired Winterfleet on this occa- 
sion more than ever before. It was 
the only time that I saw him shaken out 


chills 
rattle- 
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of his self-control. In the woods he 
had been as wretchedly excited as any 
of us, yet when we reached the inn and 
he had to explain matters to Mrs. Ma- 
pleson, he had mastered himself abso- 
lutely. His calm succeeded in calming 
her a little. He insisted upon accom- 
panying the search, though he looked 
done. Indeed, we could not have got 
on without him. While I was gulping 
down the hot coffee Miss Rochester 
had brought us—did I say that she was 
a charming woman?—I glanced about 
for Dick, of whom I had caught a 
glimpse when we first came in. Miss 
Rochester understood my look and an- 
swered it. 

“ “Mr. Grainger didn’t wait. As soon 
as he heard he grabbed a lantern and a 
rope and started off by himself. For- 
tunately he knows the neighborhood 
well. He looked—oh, doctor, he looked 
like death—wild and 
wouldn’t surprise me— 


desperate. It 


“I gave her some professional en- 
couragement, as we doctors get into the 
habit of doing, but at that moment I 
also might have received any disaster, 
any catastrophe, without surprise. It 
was in the air. We started out, to make 
a long night short, every able-bodied 
man about the place, but it seemed to 
me that we were going as a matter of 
form, a gesture. 

“And at daylight we staggered back, 
utterly worn out—and_ unsuccessful. 
Winterfleet had been magnificent, tak- 
ing all the risks, indefatigable in re- 
source, but all for nothing. As we 
dropped into the porch chairs or on the 
floor, all the women, who had sat up 
through the night waiting for us, clus- 
tered around, merely to see us shake 
our heads hopelessly. IT saw Mrs. Ma- 
pleson come out of the house. Miss 
Rochester walked close by her, watch- 


ing her face anxiously. Alice’s mother 


turned her despairing eves to Winter- . 


fleet, as he sat, hunched forward in his 
chair, his arms hanging between his 


knees, discouragement in his every line. 
I was so afraid that she would speak to 
me who had no comfort to give her, 
that 1 went a little way from the group, 
and stood near the end of the piazza 
where a thick clump of rhododendron 
grew strgight up to the columns. Then 
she gave the strangest cry and pointed 
to the driveway, and dropped, sliding 
through Miss Rochester’s arms to the 
ground. 

“Some one rushed to help her, I sup- 
pose, but as for me I was absorbed in 
the spectacle of the two ghosts who 
came toiling up the path toward us. 
Romilly’s hand was under the girl's 
forearm, or she could not have accom- 
plished the last paces. We simply stood 
without a word—which was sufficiently 
strange, when think of it—until 
they reached us. Then Winterfleet rose 
and went to meet them. We watched 
like people who know that something 
crucial—something that would clinch 
the fates of these two—was taking 
place. It was literally like the end of a 
drama—perhaps the heart of tragedy. 
And Winterfleet was the arbiter, the 
god out of the machine. 

“He stood with the sunrise on his 
ravaged face. All over him was what 
I can only call a look of power. There 
was infinite sympathy in the gesture 
with which he took the hands Alice held 
out to him—the sympathy of a god who 
knows that fate is fixed and inexorable, 
and feels pity that this should be so. 
Knowing what the relation of the two 
had heen, it was to me only natural that 
she should go straight to him, and that 
she should utter the words she did utter, 
and no others. 

“What ought I to do?’ she asked. 

“For answer he motioned to the fig- 
ure of her mother, still on the ground, 
with some of the women supporting her 
shoulders. It was sufficiently like death 
to be altogether horrible. Winterfleet 
said, very tenderly: ‘She is ill. You 
must obey her. You must marry him, 


you 
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my dear.” And he himself laid her hand 
in Romilly’s.” 

The doctor ceased. Like the audi- 
ence of which he spoke, the girl in the 
corner of the sofa, Idella, sat watching, 
motionless, Mrs, suddenly 
straightened, shook her plump shoulders 
as if throwing off a weight, and asked 
sharply : 

“And she 

Fellowes | 
and administered a 
the heart of flame 

“They left the inn 
Romilly and the Ma 
influence of joy, 


Emory 


married him 
took up the poker again 
vindictive stab to 
that same day 


' 
plesons 


Under the 
probably, 


y, 1 Mrs. Maple 
son made a miraculous recovery. I had 
considered her condition alarm- 


Yes, she 


daughter, Lady 


never 
her 
Watling, Romilly’s fa- 
ther having died recently. The 


ing. can now speak of 
wed- 
immediately 
after these events, before the talk got 
into the papers.” 

Idella leaned 

ie And Dick poor 

“T never understood how 
to fall,” 
“He perfectly 
They picked him up at the bot- 
tom of it—a most hideous and precipi 


ding took place almost 


forward 
Dick 7” she asked. 
Dick came 
Fellowes in a 


said far-away 


tone. knew that cliff 


well. 


tous drop—what was left of him i 
“Oh, how 
cried the girl softly. 

“Ves,” said 
ble!’ 

Mrs. Emory 
again. She hated 
sistently avoided them. 

“And do 
that the story was no 
more than that old situation of the girl 
who’s compromised by being lost over- 
night with a man? It's one of the old- 
est things in the world.” 


horrible—how horrible!” 


Fellowes: 


shoulders 
and 


1 
moved her 


horrors con- 


you mean to say, Oliver, 


climax of your 


Fellowes turned on her angrily. 
“And did you ever know it to fail to 
do the work? It’s the old, the recog- 
nized situations that un- 
scrupulous man best.” 


serve an 


Earle opened his mouth. 
ory cried out: 

“What; Do 
planned it all 
he schemed——— 

“T don’t know,” 
berly. 


Mrs. Em- 


you mean that he 
that quiet man? That 
But how could he?” 
said the doctor som- 
“It seems impossible and yet it’s 
the only explanation. He worked until 
he had an absolute ascendancy over the 
virl, He encouraged the mother to be- 
lieve herself ill went far to 
be done. He 
few did It 
have been possible for him to 
Mice and Romilly 
1 


rest of the 


until he 
make her so Phat can 
knew the mountains as 
would 
separate from the 


party, dark and the 


storm, pilot them t deserted cabin 
where, as it transpired, they spent. the 
night, on the ex- 


rest of us. 


and leave them ther« 
cuse of finding the Later, 
] 
i 


as he led the search par he could be 
1 


precious careful to lead it in the wrong 
direction. As for Romilly, I acquit him 
of complicity 

“But 
Earle broke in 


He acted in good faith.” 
why did Wiinterfleet do it?” 


‘There doesn’t seem 
to be any motive.” 
“Wait.” — said 
“There is a memory that disturbs me 
at night, 


Doctor Fellowes. 


in those hours when incredible 
things seem true \s I front 
| and wit- 

seemed 


stood in 


t 
of those rhododendron bushes 
\lice, it 


there was a 


nessed the sacrifice ( f 
to me that movement be- 


hind me, a voice agony murmuring 


was 1 ] 
the lea 
to look there was n 


don’t know 


to me—or 
rustling 


v the morning wind 
When I. turned 
one there. But I 
I have 
no proof that a desperate boy, whom I 
might have saved if I had acted sooner, 


How can I know ? 


had rushed away from that scene, from 


the destruction of all his hopes and all 
his happiness, and did exactly what he 
told me he would do if he lost the girl. 
that 
fur- 


only know 
Winterfleet’s subsequent life has 


How can I know? I 
nished me with a sort of proof.” 

“What has his life been?” Mrs. 
ory asked with interest. 


Em- 
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“The gayest of the gay. He’s mak- 
ing the most of the limited number of 
good years left him. I have heard of 
him from Paris, Deauville, Monte 
Carlo. It seems that the man is a pas- 
sionate gambler. You remember his 
skill at bridge. Those mathematical 
problems of his—you recall those. He 
might have been working out a system 
to try at the tables. And if ever a man 
had the sang-froid necessary for a 
gambler’s business, he had it. When 
he was with us he was suffering one of 
those periods of depression and bad 
luck common enough in a gambler’s 
career. All he needed was money. That 
was what he was scheming for. The 
commonest, most hackneyed human 
motive.” 

“But I don’t understand,” Mrs. Em- 
ory queried. “How did he expect to 
get it? He wasn't to be paid by the 
mother, was he, if he made the match?” 

“Nothing so crude. My dear iriend, 
a French author has said that the clever 
criminal does not ruin his enemy ; he ar- 
ranges matters so that the enemy ruins 
himself. Among enemies, may 
range the persons from whom one will 
inherit money, and who live too long.” 

He paused and _ gathered 
glances of his audience. 

“After Dick Grainger’s death there 
was some question about the disposal of 
his estate, which a considerable 
one. I had heard him affirm that he 
hadn’t a relative in the world, and he 
left no will. After an interval a cousin, 
the descendant of a distant cousin who 
had settled in New Zealand, long years 
ago, came forward, claimed the fortune, 
and established his claim. 
was Winterfleet.” 

“Did he explain why he never in- 
formed Dick of the relationship?” asked 
Earle sharply. 

“He did; he said that he had just 
learned of it, through information 
brought forward by the lawyers, in their 
efforts to find an heir. It’s plausible.” 


one 


up the 


was 


That cousin 


“And you believe that he maneuvered 
the whole infernal plan?” Earle per- 
sisted, ‘Frankly, 1 don’t. I don’t see 
how a villain could keep up the bluff 
of being an honest man for so long a 
time.” 

“Criminals are not known until they 
are caught. And yet, as I admit, I can- 
not make up my mind. It’s an open 
question,” 

“T believe it!” The ringing voice 
made both of them swing toward Idella. 
She got up, her eyes flashing, her whole 
figure vibrant with indignation. “How 
can you say you don’t think him a vil- 
lain? He did separate Alice and Dick. 
He made her marry the wrong man. 
Any one who can part two people who 
love each other is—is capable of any 
crime!" cried Idella. She embraced the 
circle in one glance of incandescent 
scorn, then flashed out of the room, as 
though she found it intolerable to re- 
main in an atmosphere where such basic 
principles of life were even in question. 

But she did not depart alone. With 
every indication of incredulous delight 
young Earle followed her. The move- 
ment that drew him in her wake seemed 
part of the rhythm of the swing that 
carried her through the doorway. It 
resembled the swirl of a primitive dance, 
in its spontaneity, its complete natural- 
ness. 

Doctor Fellowes switched round in 
his chair to watch the flight; his fingers 
sketched in the air a continuation of 
the swirl, and the expression of grati- 
fication on his lined but not unhand- 
some countenance was like a reflection 
of the young man’s. 

“The spark!” he ejaculated. Yes, that 
was it. Idella had struck it at last. She 
had shown that she was capable of 
the feeling that Harry had yearned 
after and missed in her. Love begets 
love? He would say it did. His story 
had set her off, and the conflagration 
was spreading. Harry had succumbed 
to the great conqueror. 
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“So that’s all right,” crowed the doc- 
tor. He lifted his hand as a burst of 
barbaric sound surged from the street, 
through the closed windows. “Happy 
New Year, dear lady! You may not 
know it but you have just assisted at a 
very lovely moment. This is not only 
the beginning of a new year, but the 
beginning of a happy and scientifically 
desirable new life. One of my experi- 
ments is going to succeed.” 

“What on earth are you talking 
about ?” inquired his hostess. She went 
to the small table where, earlier in the 


evening, a tray had been placed, in an- 
ticipation of this minute, and poured a 
liquid which had every appearance of 
genuineness out of a decanter into four 
glasses. “Where are those children?” 

“Don't disturb them,” warned the 
doctor, whom men called cynical. “They 
don’t need this sort of intoxication. 
Give the world the chance ot profit by 
another good marriage. Do you know,” 
he added in his most confidential bed- 
side tone, “that I’ve been trying to get 
those two young creatures married for a 
year!” 


‘TIS AN OLD SORROW 


TIS an old sorrow that I take to-night, 
And hold against my breast—a sorrow wrought 

Not from the ache of unpossessed delight, 
Nor from a treasure lost, but from the thought 

That all life’s pleasures crumble at our touch; 
Love’s slender fingers that we longed to press, 

Fame’s brilliant jewels that we loved so much, 
Turn, in our hands, to things of bitterness. 


The saddest hour is not the hour we spend 
Regarding our empty hands; the saddest hour 
Is lived when we perceive our fingers bend 
Under the weight of things that once had power 
To furnish ecstasy from night to morn, 
And now are merely burdens to be borne. 
HELENE MULLINS 








A Widow’s 
Might 











We old thing, I hear Jen 
Rawlin has put you on the 

pan! You've really taken an 
awful chance, bucking a power like 
hers !” 

The blond-haired Hoytie Emden, a 
smart young widow who occupied a mag- 
nificent plaster house on 
Ocean Boulevard during the season at 
Palm Beach, came downstairs smiling 
cheerfully to greet her handsome fiancé. 
She was ready for the beach. with a silk 
cape in bright Roman coloring conceal- 
ing her costume, whilst he stood waiting 
for her, a gay bath robe over the white 
jersey and dark trunks of his swimming 
suit. 

Gordon Dale took her by the shoul- 
ders and stopped her mouth with a kiss, 
his brown eyes scanning her face. The 
young man was slender, but powerfully 
built, so that he quite dwarfed Hoytie’s 
lithe figure by contrast. 

“Why do you, of all the world, up- 
hold the power of wealth?” he objected, 
as he released her. “The power of art 
—of an art like mine—is so much 
greater, so much more important. You 


blue-green 


By Grace Stair 


Author of “Playing Up To Hoytie,” ete. 


know it; and so would people like Mrs. 
Rawlin if they were capable of that 
much true feeling.” 

The news that Gordon Dale, the 
noted concert singer, had flown in the 
face of fortune by refusing to sing at 
Mrs. Rawlin’s dinner party the follow- 
ing Saturday was so difficult of belief, 
even for Palm Beach society, as to be 
almost incredible. As a popular topic 
for gossip it was taking the place of the 
loudly whispered mystery which sur- 
rounded the ownership of the Trianon, a 
new supper club just opened on the 
shores of Lake Worth—an expensive 
venture, making a bid for the patronage 
of the cream of society. For Mrs. 
Rawlin’s was not to be any ordinary 
dinner party ; it was silver-haired Beres- 
ford Rawlin’s birthday celebration, and 
Jennie would be satisfied only with the 
best of everything, even in a world of 
quintessences. But with Gordon Dale, 
whose family connections were even 
more irreproachable than those of Mrs. 
Rawlin, the hostess had made the crude 
mistake of naming a price with her in- 
vitation to sing during- the dinner. 
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Hoytie’s tender smile for the boyish 
spirit gave no indication of what she 
feared for Gordon’s future. She real- 
ized perfectly that he had been finely 
sincere in his refusal ; she knew how big 
and genuine was the soul beneath his 
love for his work. To him it would 
have seemed prostitution of his art to 
have sung thus for money like any 
cabaret entertainer; and, in an intense 
nature such as his, there was nothing of 
affectation. 

Consequently, when Hoytie and Gor 
don appeared on the beach together at 
the bathing hour, there was heightened 
interest in a possible encounter between 
the principals. But the two, exchang- 
ing gay greetings here and there, went 
directly ahead to plunge into the surf. 

“There’s my miserable cousin, Freddy 
Gershom, up there, trailing Jen Raw- 
lin, as usual. Did you see him?” Hoytie 
swam Gordon when they 
reached the security of smoother water 
beyond the curling breakers, her starry 
blue eyes like blossoms of sea myrtle. 

On shore, Mrs. Rawlin had estab- 
lished herself in the shelter of a mar- 
quee striped austerely in purple and old 
gold, which gave the impression that she 
was but one decision removed from the 
erection of a tent, after the fashion of 
the Lido. Amid the groups that gath- 
ered and dispersed about her, Freddy 
Gershom was much in evidence, his 
spine apparently bowed by the weight 
of a little dog and a peach-colored silk 
parasol in his arms. Whatever might 
have been said for the faint traces of 
manliness which his choice of occupa- 
tion had not wholly obliterated, Freddy 
was a number of things which made him 
valuable to Mrs. Rawlin. His manners 
distinct from his manner—were 
impeccable; he dressed smartly on no 
apparent income; he could be so ingra- 
tiating that the savoir faire of seventeen 
and seventy were alike misled; while, to 
top all this, he had a rare quality of 
loyalty to his adopted 


close to 


—as 


friends which 


Ainslee’s 


might better have been devoted to other 
causes. 

“It doesn’t matter to me in the least,” 
Mrs. Rawlin was saying, seated virtu- 
ously upright in a wicker beach chair on 
the big square of old-gold carpet. ‘I’m 
only sorry that Mr. Dale has chosen to 
be so ungracious as to ignore the wishes 
of an older man.” Her soft, depre- 
cating tone accomplished wonders in 
character demolition. ‘“Mr. Rawlin 
always appreciates the talents. of 
younger people. He is so intensely 
alert for one of his years.” 

Mrs. permitted the 
thought that her husband tottered on 
the brink of eternity, while she herself 
retained the charm that only youth can 
radiate. But the ocean breeze that ever 
so gently lifted her curiously black hair 
from her left temple revealed the tiny 
scar which told more than 
had 


Here Rawlin 


words how 

sought And 
who knew Rawlin 
knew a wiry, keen-eyed financier, past 
the meridian of life, to be sure, but none 
the in business and art, 


she rejuvenation. 


those Beresford 


less a power 


director of banks, and of a famous opera 


house, as well. 

A polite murmur of sympathetic 
agreement from the company of 
satellites. One of the men said bluntly: 

“Well, maybe Dale’s head is swelled 
because he’s going to sing at the opera 
next Carnotti has him signed 
up for it, hasn’t he, Mrs. Rawlin?” 

The great lady looked off toward the 
tossing water where two heads bobbed 
in the distance. 

“Carnotti tells me that Mr. Dale has 
such aspirations,”’ remarked with 
emphatic casualness. It was well known 
that contracts were prepared, and await- 
ing only the signatures of Gordon Dale 
and the opera house, of which Mr, Raw- 
lin was the main financial pillar. 

When at last the swimmers came 
back to the beach, Mrs. Rawlin was 
still holding court in the shade of the 
marquee. Hoytie, naively impudent, 


rose 


season. 


she 
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stopped ankle deep in the whirling sand 
and water to purvey the panorama of 
bright-clad figures. Reaching out one 
hand to keep Gordon beside her for an 
instant, she said mockingly: 

“Look! Look at them crowding 
around Jen, for all the world like a 
booth at a bazaar, or a side-show tent! 
The old girl’s staying out longer than 
usual this morning. She doesn’t want 
any one to miss this piece of guzzle.” 

“Don’t give her another thought, 
dearest,” begged Gordon. ‘“They’re 
probably discussing something much 
more piquant—the eternal question of 
‘who’s backing the Trianon,’ for in- 
stance.” 

But, for all this banter, Hoytie knew 
what it meant for him to have made an 
enemy of Mrs. Beresford Rawlin. She 
wondered in apprehensive silence what 
might happen. 

Her own money and position could 
have saved him from almost anything 
but this. Anyway, Gordon would have 
refused assistance based on that golden 
foundation. Hoytie knew how, in spite 
of all his deep, emotional love for her, 
his pride and his definitions of honor 
had thus far prevented their marriage, 
until Gordon could gain an assured 
place through the dominion of his own 
voice. The offer from the Metropolitan 
had come at last, some weeks ago; pre- 
liminary discussions were at an end. 
When Gordon’s contracts were signed, 
down there at Palm Beach, the ,date of 
his marriage to Hoytie could bé fixed. 
No one would dare to suggest then that 
the Hoyt millions, to which Persis Hoyt 
Emden was sole heir, had in any way 
influenced Dale’s career. gut now 
Hoytie realized that Gordon was being 
called temperamental by their gossiping 
world, and more than temperamental by 
the clever and resourceful Jen Rawlin, 
who never forgot affronts to her posi- 
tion, and seldom forgave—except when 
she considered it entirely wise or ex- 
pedient. 
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Shortly before eleven o’clock the next 
morning when Gordon appeared at Hoy- 
tie’s, he was like a bewildered, puzzled 
little boy, the image of dejection and 
despair. 

“Carnotti has put off my appoint- 
ment for this morning about the con- 
tracts, Hoytie!” Gordon found her in 
the dim, cool drawing-room with its 
dark, medieval furniture, where Hoytie 
was helping one of the maids rearrange 
a shallow tray of dusky-red hibiscus 
blossoms. 

“That will be all for now.” Hoytie 
dismissed the girl and turned at once 
to face his agitation. “Sit down, dear, 
and tell me what has happened.” 

“That’s what I wish I knew,” he 
responded. “I haven’t even talked to 
Cornotti. I couldn’t reach him at the 
Palmetto Club. He only sent word 
about the appointment having been post- 
poned; he didn’t talk to me himself. 
He’s never been like this before. I 
can’t understand what’s happened.” 

“Oh, my dear! Somebody’s probably 
invited Carnotti down to Miami on 
their yacht. You'll hear from him 
later.” She fished a cigarette non- 
chalantly from the package in_ his 
pocket. “Anyway, I shouldn't 
about that stick of spaghetti.” 

From the depths of his gloom Gordon 
looked genuinely shocked at Hoytie’s ir- 
reverence. 

“You're like a child about business, 
Hoytie,” he said impatiently. “And I 
am worried. This was a definite busi- 
ness appointment, and couldn't be 
broken offhand.” 

He left her puffing at the cigarette 
while he strode nervously up and down 
before the empty fireplace. 

“Something’s happened, I know,” he 
muttered to himself. “Could it be that 
Giovanni Cesare? But, no! Compared 
to my voice the directorate has already 
told me his is only fit for the lighter 
roles.” 

In the midst of his reflections, a shin- 


wi rry 
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ing golden head appeared at his side, as 
Hoytie’s hand slipped through his arm. 

“Don’t act like a genius, darling! 
You don’t have to, with me, you know.” 
Not even the cajolery of her snuggling 
head could soothe the hurt of her ap- 
parent indifference to his problem. 

He stopped abruptly, to swing Hoytie 
facing him, his hands on her shoulders. 
Now there was real pain in the brown 
eyes. Suddenly his arms were around 
her, tightening in a passionate embrace. 

“My dear, my dearest, you don’t un- 
derstand.” A tenderness that all the 
feeling, real and simulated, of his pro- 
fession had never called forth, vibrated 
in the mellow tones of his voice. “It 
means that we can’t set the day for our 
marriage, you and I, if Carnotti with- 
holds my contract.” 

Now he could be satishied to see that 
this had touched her at last. The 
myrtle eyes were exquisitely blue, so 
deep and dark with her responsive emo- 


tion that Gordon could scarcely endure 


their sweetness. 

“Must we go all over that again?” 
she pathetically. “Isn't 
love stronger than your pride?” 


sighed your 
Her 
voice trembled in a fashion very unlike 
Hoytie. 

“That isn’t the question, my darling. 
I must have a place to offer you.” He 
was stubborn now, resisting her appeal. 

“Very well, then.” She detached his 
hands gently. It hurt her to find that 
he still thought of her money as a bar- 
rier. “But I warn you. I’m just as de- 
termined as you. 


I’m going ahead with 
my plans to marry you.” She was again 
the with 
iridescent wings in the sunshine. But 


beneat] 


dragon-fly creature darting 
1 her flippancy was a greater de- 
termination than he could guess, and a 
that here 


her 


recognition of the sinister fact 
at last Mrs. 
hand. 

“This is a dreadful thing to have 
come to us now. And this waiting is 
unbearable. Will you excuse me, dear- 


Rawlin had shown 
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est, if | walk over to the Palmetto Club? 
Perhaps I might just happen to run 
across Carnotti.” 

“Will you come back for luncheon, 
or shall I see you at tea time?” She 
tapped a fresh cigarette on the lid of a 
crystal box. “I could probably pack in 
a couple of cocktails about four thirty.” 

Gordon regarded her petulantly. 

“If it wasn’t for my voice, I’d go out 
and get boiling drunk this minute, with- 
out waiting for four thirty.” 

“Well, why don’t you? It might be 
a good idea. Bother your voice for 
once!” 

He made no 
utter depression, 


effort to conceal his 

With a perfunctory 
kiss he turned away. 

“T don't there’s much use 
trying for anything in this world,” he 
said from the doorway. 

But Hoytie was already enfumed by 
clouds of pale smoke. The vigor of 
her mental processes was always in di- 


suppose 


rect proportion to the number of ciga- 
rette stubs heaped in the tray beside her 
during one of these moods. 

hour after 
she was in- 


half an 
be fc re 


It was at least 


Gordon was 

terrupted. 
“It’s a young man inquiring for Mr. 

Dale,” said the butler. “Is there any 


message °” 


y , 
gone 


“What sort of a looking man is he? 


Do you know who he is?” 

“An Italian, I believe, madame.” 

The hope flashed into Hoytie’s mind 
that this 
alertly. 

“Show him in, Massey.” 

But instead of the portly form of the 
great director there appeared in the 
archway a slim-waisted young stranger 
who bowed profusely. 

“You wished to see 
Hoytie. 

“IT am to find Mr. 
asked in return, 


was Carnotti. She sat up 


me?” inquired 


Dale here?” he 
“T have been looking 
for him at the house where he is stay- 
ing, and I am told he is here with you.” 
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“I’m sorry, but Mr. Dale has just 
left. Is there any message | might give 
him? I am to see him in a couple of 
hours.” 

“If you would be so kind.” The 
young man hesitated an instant. “I 
have a rehearsal of my orchestra at the 
Trianon in ten minutes.” 

“Oh, now I remember where I’ve 
you. You play the piano there. 
I've enjoyed the music very much, the 
few times I've been at the Trianon.” 
He acknowledged her recognition with 
another polite bow. 

“Would you be so kind, then, to ask 
Mr. Dale when he is ready for me to 
rehearse the songs he will sing at Mrs. 
Rawlin’s dinner?” 

“Mrs. Rawlin’s dinner?” echoed 
Hoytie in astonishment. “Who told 
you Mr. Dale was going to sing there?” 


seen 


A third, and more obsequious bow. 
The mobile Italian face mirrored a 
slight confusion at her brusque man- 
ner. 

“Ah, 3 madame! But 
from Mr. Gershom’s instructions to me, 
madame——” He stopped short, aware 
that with the mention of this name he 
had inadvertently betrayed a confidence. 
His earnest, dark 
plaintively, 

Tactfully ignoring his remark, Hoytie 
said gently as she got up from her chair: 

“I'll be very glad to give Mr. Dale 
your message.” She 
for this caller to go. 

When he had bowed himself out, 
Hoytie went at once to the telephone, 
highly excited. 


apologize, 


eyes regarded her 


Was eager now 


So Freddy Gershom 
was issuing instructions to the orchestra 
leader of the Trianon! There was only 
one meaning to this, she concluded, as 
she put two and two together, He was 
managing the new venture! Tortunate 
in getting her cousin on the line, she 
asked if he could not come to her in- 
stantly—that she had something of im- 
portance to discuss with him. 

Freddy, who had always been dis- 
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gruntled by the vivacious Hoytie’s 
frankly unflattering opinion of him, 
wondered lazily what family matters 
had come up now, to necessitate a con- 
ference. Accustomed to obeying 
women’s commands, however, he prom- 
ised to come at once. 

Waving aside his formal preliminaries 
of speech, Hoytie went directly to the 
subject in hand, as soon as her cousin 
was seated in the shady patio where she 
received him. 

“Well, Freddy, old son, I’m hep to 
you at last,” she began, delighted to 
have him wince at her casual manner. 
“To one as familiar as I am with the 
characteristics of your fertile brain, the 
mystery of the man behind the gun at 
the Trianon is easily solved. What I 
want you to tell me now is, who is back- 
ing you in the’ speculation?” She 
watched the effect of that bombshell. 

Not a flickering eyelash, not a twitch- 
ing muscle revealed Gershom’s conster- 
nation. 

“You still maintain your reputation 
for quaint pleasantries, I see, my dear 
Hoytie,” he said coolly. She would 
have to admit that he *was a skilled 
fencer. 

‘Be that as it may, my dear Freddy,” 
she countered; “my information is too 
certain for you to gain anything by 
hedging.” 

“T assure you I’m not hedging, as you 
call it.” In utter nonchalance he 
smoothed the back of his sleek head 
with an indolent palm. “I can’t even 
fancy what you mean. You know I 
haven’t money enough to open a place 
like the Trianon.” 

“That’s just exactly it. I know you 
haven't money enough.” Silently their 
eyes carried on the battle. “You've only 
got the nerve,’ she added, with a faint 
concession of admiration. 

Then, acting on the inspiration which 
had come to her, she bluffed brazenly: 

“Well, after all, it isn’t necessary for 
you to tell me the name of your capital- 
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ist. I know already it’s a woman’—a 
pointed pause—‘“for instance, Mrs. 
Rawlin.” 

Plainly as though he had spoken, she 
read the truth of her statement in his 
face, even while she smiled a subtle little 
smile. 

“You are an awful rotter, Freddy, 
even if you are my cousin. To have 
allowed a woman like Jen Rawlin, or 
any woman, to give you the money!” 


“Well, I—I——” Freddy had a 


defense on the tip of his tongue, but 
Hoytie interrupted 


“Doesn’t the memory of the fine, sol- 
dierly man your father was mean any- 
thing to your Even if you've lost a 
sense of manhood, I should think fam- 
ily pride would have come to your res- 
cue long before this.” 

Gershom 
bitter words. 


listened in silence to the 
At last, weakly, he spoke. 
“You needn’t rub that in any more. 
I’ve often wished to God | could get out 
of this mess. If I'd had a share of 
Aunt Mary’s money, as you know I 
should have had, I'd have shaken free 
of this sort of life long ago.” 
“Well, I'll give you a chance to chuck 
it, if you want to so badly.” Hoytie 
watched him closely. “I'll buy the Tri- 
anon from you,” she said quietly. “TI 
think I’d like to run the place myself.” 
The conversation had been a succes- 
sion of shocks to Freddy, who was un- 
able to take this last statement calmly. 
“Hoytie, are you crazy?” he blurted. 
“You! Run the He 
laughed—a short mirthless sound. 
“And why not? It’s certainly better 
than a hat shop!” The blue eyes 
sparkled frostily. ‘‘And furthermore, I 
want you to tell Jen Rawlin that you’re 
through.” Again she repeated this 
name, hoping to force an admission. 
“T’'ll do no such thing,” he retorted. 
Catching himself, he amended, “Even if 
Mrs. Rawlin were interested, as you so 
graciously intimate.” 
“Bunk!” exclaimed Hovtie 


Trianon ?” 


“Don’t 


pretend with me! It only wastes time.” 
She leaned forward in her chair. 
“Come on, let’s get down to business.” 

“Business! It’s going to be none of 
yours, 

In patient exasperation Hoytie said: 
“Yes; but suppose you let it be mine 
for a lot of ready money? Supposing 
you get what you thought Aunt Mary 
should have left you?” 

Freddy's tawny brown eyes gleamed 
greedily in his impassive face. But 
habits of loyalty to the powerful old 
lady who had made herself such a fac- 
tor in his life now proved stronger than 
his expressed desire to be free. 

He arose abruptly, ostensibly looking 
about for his hat and stick. 

“I’m afraid I can’t do as you wish,” 
he said rather slowly, a trifle wistfully. 
“I’m sorry; but there’s no use prolong- 
ing the discussion.” 

Hoytie watched her cousin depart, 
depressed, but by no means ready to let 
the matter rest. 

However, a second interview next 
day was equally fruitless. An unex- 
pected obstinacy made Freddy unyield- 
ing as granite. Hoytie knew from the 
conversation of all her friends that the 
Trianon’s membership was not com- 
plete, and that the place could not pos- 
sibly be making money ; and still Freddy 
was clinging to the speculation. 

Added to all this, her distress was in- 
creased by Gordon's dejection over the 
unsigned contracts. He refused to ap- 
pear on the beach, and was staying at 
home in spite of the fact that Hoytie 
tried to make how every one 
was linking his seclusion with the Raw- 
lin incident. 

“Oh, that’s nonsense, Hoytie,” he re- 
torted morosely, his thought again fixed 
on professional jealousies. 

Baffled by Freddy and disappointed 
in Gordon, Hoytie was still determined 
to find the means of breaking the dead- 
lock. 

At the Beach Club a few nights later 


him sec 
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Hoytie’s eyes met those of Mrs. Rawlin 
surveying herself and her escort through 
a supercilious lorgnette. For the escort, 
to the astonishment of others beside Jen 
Rawlin, was the portly millionaire, 
Rome Hadfield, referred to socially 
as the “cough-drop king.” He had 
brought to Palm Beach twenty-five or 
thirty years earlier a keen sense of land 
values, so that many of his holdings had 
sold at fantastic prices within the past 
few years. He was known to have re- 
tained considerable property on the 
shore of Lake Worth in token of his 
for the prodigal life which 
flashed about him, but continued to bar 
its innermost doors against him. Dis- 
tinguished only for his money, for his 
white waistcoat rounded from too much 
high living, and for his mottled com- 
plexion threaded by countless tiny 
broken veins at the nostrils, he was a 
strange companion for the patrician 
young woman whose presence was in 
vivid contrast to everything for which 
he was the synrbol. 

On from the dining room toward the 
roulette tables Hoytie progressed 
serenely, untroubled by the haughty 
wonder of the Rawlin surveillance. She 
knew perfectly that Jen Rawlin would 
in a thousand years understand 
the cool amusement of her answering 
glance. 

The next Hoytie 
pected, Gordon arrived promptly. 

“Well, well, what’s on your mind to- 
day ?” she asked lightly. “You look like 
a hearse without the plumes. What's 
the matter? why 
don't you?” 

3ut Gordon refused to be flippant. 

“Listen to me, Hoytie, if you can! 
I don't like the things I’ve just heard 
about you and that rotten old bounder 
of a Hadfield. Do you appreciate the 
fact that Mrs. Rawlin has now turned 
the machine guns on you?” 

“You really don’t think she’s got my 
range, do you?” inquired Hoytie im- 


concern 


never 


morning, as ex- 


Register a smile, 
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pertinently. ‘And, anyway, why should 
you care, if it’s drawn her fire away 
from you?” 

“Well, I do care. I don’t know how 
you feel about it, but I had an idea that 
I was still engaged to you.”” His hands 
went deep into the patch pockets of his 
blue-flannel coat 

“Oho! Jealous!” announced Hoytie. 
“You certainly do flatter my taste. Jeal- 
ous of poor old Rome Hadfield!” Her 
blue eyes were filled with smiling scorn. 
“Poor stuff, I calls it.”’ 

But Gordon himself was not to be 
moved by disdain, either of her eyes or 
the beautiful mouth that drew its cor- 
ners up into emphatic curves. 

“Tt isn’t just being jealous,” he cried, 
rather savagely for him. “It’s more 
than that. That old Hadfield is worse 
than a flirt or a social climber. You 
haven’t been coming here yourself for 
seasons without knowing the kind of 
women he’s brought down year after 
year. You know the money he’s thrown 
away trying to break into society. 
Heavens, Hoytie! You're not a baby; 
you know what you're getting into. It’s 
an outrage to see you in the company of 
a man like that.” 

Now Hoytie was gentle, seeing how 
deeply Gordon really felt. 

“There’s nothing to keep you from 
coming with us,” she said quietly. “TI 
wish would.” The brown eyes 
looked steadily over her head at the 
leaf-dripping branches of a willow tree 
topping the garden wall, where a vivid 
cardinal and his mate swayed and sang. 
“But, really, Gordon, you might trust me 
a littlke more, too. Has that occurred 
to you’ I've gotten about in the world 
a bit; and certainly poor old Rome 
Hadfield isn't much worse than some of 
the elect. He just hasn’t succeeded so- 
cially, as the others have. And he’s 
really quite sweet when you get to know 
him. He’s big hearted as can be. He’s 
told me about some of the girls he’s in- 
vited down here.” 


you 
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“Oh, stop, Hoytie!”’ inter- 
rupted. “Really, that’s a bit too thick. 
Telling you about those women!” 

Hoytie was losing her patience. 

“Anyway, I happen to know they 
weren't all personal favorites. | What 
do you think of that?” 

“T think just this: If you're deter- 
mined to be seen with Rome Hadfield, | 
shall keep out of the way.” More than 
anything else his manner convinced 
Hoytie that he would resent bitterly a 
disregard of his wishes. 

There seemed nothing 
either of them to say. Presently Gor- 
don ended the fallen between 
them by rising and going out without 
a glance in Hoytie’s direction. She 
made no move to stop him; through the 
French windows she watched him stride 
away across the patio. 


Gordon 


further for 


silence 


Ignoring the advice of some and the 
sneers of others, facing a possible loss 
of esteem, Hoytie was seen here and 
there about Palm Beach within the fol- 
lowing week 
Hadfield. Sometimes they were lunch- 
ing together at the country club, and 
once they dined on Hoytie’s invitation 
at the Palmetto, was not a 
member. Consistently she had avoided 
the Trianon, until one evening when she 
suggested going there for supper. 

“And ginger ale right 
away,” Hadfield had directed the waiter 
that evening. 

“T have a surprise for you,” she de- 
clared archly. ‘We shan’t be having 
highballs to-night, waiter. Tell Henri 
that I’m ready for the Cliquot that was 
left here this afternoon.” As the man 
went away Hadfield smiled at her 
blandly. 


accompanied by Rome 


where he 


bring the 


But Hovtie stopped him. 


You certainly know how to do things 


up brown. Cliquot. eh?” He peered 
over his glasses, perched temporarily on 
the end of his nose. while he looked at 
the card. “What other woman would 
have thought of bringing wine from her 


house to please an old man?” 
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“You're the only man I know who 
would appreciate ‘the widow’ properly.” 
Gordon had never seen Hoytie so coy, 
so flirtatious. 

“Give me the real widow every time. 
The Widow Emden has got the Widow 
Cliquot beat all hollow, to my way of 
thinking.” Fortunately he was across 
the table, or Hoytie knew she would 
have been nudged with an aggressive 
elbow before Hadfield broke into his 
familiar, uproarious laughter. 

In the course of their meal, Hoytie 
kept his champagne glass filled, feeling 
ridiculously like the villain in a melo- 
drama. At last he grew more 
fidential. 

“Do you think this Trianon place is 
ever going to be as fashionable as the 
Palmetto Club?” he inquired, mentally 
estimating the social status of a party 
of four who had just come in. “I don't 
seem to recognize many of the 
people. The Bob Wilstons and the 
Parmeters, f’rinstance don’t come 
here very much, do they? 

Hoytie smiled tolerantly at his as- 
sumption of intimacy with these people. 

“Why, 
with Jen 
back of 


con- 


very 


thev 


=) 


it can’t help being popular, 
Rawlin and Freddy Gershom 
it.” She watched him nar- 


rowly, for all her casual expression. 
How many luncheons and dinners she 
had endured, waiting for this opportu- 
nity ! 


Hadfield looked perplexed for a mo- 
ment or two. 

“Freddy?” he repeated, with an owl- 
ish stare. “Oh, ves; Freddy Gershom. 
You mean your cousin? What’s he got 
to do with it?” 

Her guileless blue eves reproved him, 
as she chided plavfully: 

“Why, vou must know about Freddy 
managing this for her. Oh, but I 
got. That's secret.” 
smiled ingratiatingly. 
thought Jen Rawlin 
thing.” 

“Her? 


for- 


really a She 


“Only you see I 


told you every- 


Oh, I don’t know her very 
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well.” ~ Hadfield was cheerfully ex- 
pansive and unexpectedly truthful. 
“She ain’t a friend of mine like you 
are. She just rents this place from me. 
I’m just her landlord.” At this thought, 
with the picture of the stately, bedizened 
Mrs. Rawlin in his mind, he laughed 
boisterously. “Ha, ha! That's a good 
one.” He stopped abruptly. “But I 
That’s a secret, too—about her 
renting this property. It’s just a short 
lease, you know. So don’t you go tell- 
ing on me, will you?’ With a waggish 
leer, he leaned over the table. 

“Oh, no, no!” assured Hoytie. “J 
wouldn't tell. You see, Jen and | are 
both interested in Freddy, and, so far, 
I haven’t done my share. I’ve con: 
sidered buying the property for some 
time. Now that we’re on the subject, 
dear Mr. Hadfield, do tell 
you're holding it for?” 

Hadfield drew lines on the tablecloth 
with the handle of a spoon. 

“T wasn’t really holding it for a 
price,” he said reluctantly. “But, of 
course, if you’re interested in it, that 
makes a difference.” 

“You own property adjacent to this, 
don’t you?” 

“Yes, | have quite a strip along im 
here. Bought it years 
this was jungle.” 

“Well, then ! 
wanting 


forgot! 


me what 


ago when all 
I’m really serious about 
this piece. 3ut you must 
promise not to say a word to any one, 
or I shan’t be able to surprise Jen and 
Freddy as I want to.” 

For a quarter of an hour or more 
they discussed the purchase, arguing de- 
tails of price and valuation. At last 
Hadfield promised that, if she would 
come to his office the next day, he would 
have the papers made out at the figure 
upon which they had finally agreed. It 
was a steep price, but Hoytie was will- 
ing to pay. 

The morning after the deal was com- 
pleted between Hadfield and Hoytie, the 
local paper carried a brief announce- 
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ment stating that Mrs. Emden had 
sprung a surprise on Palm Beach so- 
ciety by the purchase of the property of 
the new supper club, Trianon. Rumor 
had it that she was to manage the place 
herself. The article said: 


Mrs. Emden’s 
wonderful ability in the line of entertain- 
ments, something very unusual can be ex- 
pected by the patrons of the club. All of 
society's hat shops, gown shops, and interior 
decorating studios, are overshadowed by 
this latest venture. 


Knowing brilliancy, her 


There were two people thoroughly 
frightened and alarmed by the item. By 
the time Mrs. Rawlin got Freddy Ger- 
shom on the telephone he was in a panic, 
having failed to reach his cousin Hoytie. 

“Freddy, you fool! What have you 
been doing?’’ was Jen’s greeting when 
he reached her boudoir. ‘‘What’s the 
meaning of this piece in the paper? 
What have you been saying to Hoytie 
Emden? The impudence of that 
woman! What right has she to have 
such a thing published—unless you've 
been deceiving me!” The big, pear- 
shaped diamond on her right hand 
tossed fiery sparks as she gesticulated 
with the offending paper. 

Freddy’s shoulders twitched nerv- 
ously. Once or twice he opened his 
mouth to speak, but the flood of in- 
nuendo poured over him, so that he 
could only gasp and blink his eyes fu- 
tilely. 

“IT tell you I don’t know any more 
than you do what this means,” he cried 
finally. “I’ve been trying to get Hoytie 
ever since I saw the article. Why, she 
hasn’t any right to say she’s bought the 
Trianon! I told her I wouldn’t think 
of selling.” 

Mrs. Rawlin bore down upon him like 
a galleon with full sail set. 

“You told her you wouldn't sell? 
You told her?” Her face darkened 
with an angry flush, while Freddy 
cowered beneath the menace of her ex- 
pression. “What right have you to do 
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such a trick as that? What made you 
talk to her about the Trianon?” “ 

“Why, I didn’t tell her anything. She 
sent for me, and said she knew you were 
renting the place and backing me. She 
offered me a lot of money, but I re- 
fused. I refused not only the first time, 
but two or three times afterward when 
she kept at me.” 

Mrs. Rawlin looked piercingly at him, 
obviously paying no heed to his ex- 
cuses. 

“T see what’s happened now,” she an- 
nounced. “I might have known why 
she was running around with Rome 
Hadfield.” She walked up and down 
the quiet room, impatiently pounding a 
clenched fist into the palm of her hand. 
“Oh, I was a fool—a plain fool—not to 
have thought of it! What a scandal!” 

“Well, you can certainly do some- 
thing to stop it.” Unluckily Freddy 
thus recalled himself to her attention. 

“Oh, get out of my sight!” She 
whirled upon him. “You know there 
isn’t anything I can do. You've given 


Hoytie Emden the only weapon she 
could possibly have found against me. 
And she’ll never hesitate to use it, either.” 


“T tell you I didn't 
Freddy attempted a defense. 

“Not another word!” 
Rawlin imperiously. “I’ve had about 
enough of you. Now get out!” 

And Freddy, defeated at every turn, 
went blindly out of the room which 
had once held so much hope for the 
future, thinking bitterly of his refusal 
of Hoytie’s offer. 


A gain 


blazed Jen 


No one was able to communicate with 
Mrs. Emden at her house on the day of 
the newspaper announcement. Having 
received no happy message over the 
wire from Gordon, to say, as. she ex- 
pected now, that Carnotti had brought 
the contracts for his signature, Hoytie 
went down to the beach next morning 
fully resolved to startle society once 
more, 
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Searcely had she stepped out on the 
sand, however, before her silk cape in 
its bright Roman colors had become a 
rallying point for her world, eager to 
question and gossip. 

“That blurb in the paper was a knock- 
out, Hoytie,’’ some one called, unaware 
of the subtleties in the remark. 

One woman, a little bolder than the 
rest, said something about the former 
owner. “Can't you tell us now who it 
really was, Hoytie?’’ she demanded 
coyly. “It’s always seemed so mys- 
terious.” 

Looking over the shoulders of the 
others, Hoytie’s eyes encountered those 
of Mrs. Rawlin, enthroned beneath the 
striped marquee. A _ malicious little 
smile parted her lips, prepared to utter 
the astonishing truth. But the glad leap 
of her heart choked it back at the joy- 
ful sight of Gordon, Carnotti, and 
Beresford Rawlin in a tight little semi- 
circle about Jen Rawlin. 

Serenely now, as she moved forward, 
she answered the interrupted question. 

“T don’t think I[’ll tell you who was 
backing the Trianon, after all. I guess 
that will still be my secret.” Her voice, 
purposely high and clear, carried to 
those under the awning. She laughed 
gayly, escaping the importunate de- 
mands of her friends, and ran swiftly 
down to the surf. 

Gordon, who was likewise watching 
her, excused himself from Mrs. Rawlin 
and walked to the water’s edge. For- 
gotten now were the days of jealousy 
and doubt; his love for her beauty, her 
gracious presence, filled his heart. He 
was impatient at the clothes which pre- 
vented him from following Hoytie 
through the breakers. Sut his voice 
reached that she turned and 
came back. 

“Hoytie, come here!” he called, ten- 
derly as he might. His hand closed 
over her arm, thrilling at the touch of 
the flesh, cool and firm. 

“Be careful! I'll get you all wet and 


her, so 
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salty.” Hoytie was striving des- 
perately to be nonchalant, out there on 
the blazing beach with so many eyes 
upon them. 
“Oh, you 
swered Gordon. 


no, won't, sweetie!’ an- 
“T’ve just got to tell 
you that your wedding is going to be on 
the twenty-eighth. What do you think 
of that?’ He tapped a folded legal 
paper in his coat pocket, meanwhile 
beaming upon her, 

Her caressing eyes looked profoundly 
into his, then past him to the striped 
marquee, where Carnotti and Beresford 
Rawlin still chatted. 

“Oho! Ring out, wild bells! The 
parson’s waitin’ for me and my gal?” 
She pretended a great haste. “Don’t 
try to stop me, then; I must go right in 
and start making the cake!” 

“You little devil! Wait until I get 
you home. You'll be serious, then, all 
right.” 
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Hand in hand they went up the beach 
together through the chattering groups. 
As they reached the striped marquee, 
Hoytie beamed upon Mrs. Rawlin with 
her sweetest smile. 

“Oh, good morning, everybody!” she 
called, a flutelike tremolo in her voice, 
from sheer exhilaration of spirits. 

“My congratulations, Mrs. Emden, on 
your new venture,” the lady responded, 
with a certain grim graciousness. 

In the face of Mrs, Rawlin’s urbanity, 
Hoytie inquired, suavely mischievous: 

“Many thanks! And may I not add 
your name to the Trianon’s new list? 
I’m sure my little venture would flour- 
ish with your patronage, dear Mrs. 
Rawlin !” 

While she was speaking, Hoytie 
tightened her hand confidently about 
Gordon’s, full of secret satisfaction as 
the strong fingers clasped about her 
own. 


NOCTURNE 


FELT the wind on my cheek 


And | 


awoke. 


The night had come. 
Out of the dark spoke 
The flowing creek; 
All else was dumb. 


My clothes were wet with dew, 
My hands were caked with mud, 
But the thought of vou 

Was a brazier to my blood. 

And striding home 

hrough walls of black 

I sang, “Oh, never come 

Never come back!” 


So long estranged, and now 
So eloquently near 


In the wind fanning 


my brow, 


In the water singing clear, 
Even in the vast black, 
And the valley lying dumb— 


Oh, never come; 
Never come back. 


RosertT HILiyer. 








The Countess’ 
Snuffbox 


ORLAY felt positively pensive 

the morning after he realized 

that he had made of the hitherto 
morally vague Sarah a most charming 
personage whose whole interest, in the 
future, would be to safeguard her hap- 
piness with the achievement of such 
social soundness as she had successfully 
aped. Allerton-Wentworth was no 
weakling, and in gaining his love Sarah 
had bonded herself forever to a useful 
and conventional existence; not that she 
would desire anything else. Her inhibi- 
tions, Morlay realized, had been satisfied. 
All in all, he should have been jubilant. 
Instead, he lacked the piquancy of un- 
certainty, and acknowledged that Sarah 
had formed a pleasantly mutinous cur- 
rent to his well-ordered life. 

Even Monte Carlo, with its gleaming 
invitation to unrest, the Casino, in full 
view of his solitary breakfast table, 
failed to rouse him. Baccarat, which 
Sarah had found such a prolific source 
of romance, he considered a rather un- 
intelligent and stupid pastime. He flung 
his cigarette over the railing of his bal- 
cony, gave a last disgusted look at the 
morning paper, filled as usual with mur- 
murs of war and murder and Bolshevist 
plots, and, gathering his colorful dress- 
ing gown about him, stalked indoors. 

There are very few men who would 
consider Monte Carlo empty of adven- 
ture; and certainly such a criminologist 
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as Morlay should have found it teeming 
with possibilities. Instead, having 
dressed with rather less than his usual 
meticulous care, he crossed the great, 
cosmopolitan lobby of his hotel, and 
entered the sun-drenched street in a 
state bordering on positive ennui. 

The gay little shops, their windows 
dazzling with jewels and laces and silks 
and fans, caught his eye passingly. 
One, however, held him for several min- 
utes ; a pawnshop, apparently, but quite 
lacking the usual such 
places. The articles in its window were 
distinguished—two or three notable bits 
of jewelry, a slender-sticked fan of 
mother-of-pearl and paper, an enameled 
snuffbox, rather a fine example of eight- 
eenth-century craftsmanship. He en- 
tered the shop. A thin little man hopped 
forward like an animated sparrow, and 
stared beadily at him over the top of his 
ancient spectacles. 

“T’ve come for the snuffbox in the 
window.” Morlay spoke absent-mind- 
edly, taking out his wallet. “That is, 
of course, if the price isn’t too high.” 

The little man peer at 
him. Morlay returned the gaze through 
his shell-rimmed glasses, a trifle impa- 
tiently. 

“Well, what about it?” he demanded 
at last as the shopkeeper seemed no 
nearer to granting his request than be- 
“Do I get it. or don’t 1?” 


sordidness of 


continued to 


fore. 
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The man shook his head, apparently 
doubtful. 

“Has somebody else bought it?” The 
irritation of the transaction was height- 
ened by the fact that he was in a rather 
bad humor to begin with. “Am I too 
late 7” 

A shade of relief crossed the shop- 
keeper’s face. He became both loqua- 
cious and active; he drew the case from 
the window, and gabbled cheerfully the 
while. 

“Indeed, no! Monsieur is very 
prompt. Indeed, he is almost too early. 
That is’—Morlay had the impression 
that this was added as an afterthought— 
“we have been open less than a half 
hour.” 

Morlay nodded, his eyes and attention 
riveted on the beautiful thing, now rest- 
ing on his palm. It was more perfect 
than he had realized. He drew a little 
sigh of pleasure, and knew instantly that 
he should never done so before 
bartering with a foreign tradesman. His 
voice was therefore unusually crisp when 
he said: 


have 


“And now—the price.” 

The other grinned—a peculiarly tooth- 
less and unbeautiful grin. 

“Monsieur is pleased to jest.” 

Morlay’s brows grew together, then 
straightened. After all, the ways of 
these dealers were devious. It was or- 
ganically impossible for them to strike a 
bargain in the good, swift, straightfor- 
ward manner of his country. He 
settled himself for the necessary per- 
siflage, the feeling of the sleek enamel 
in his hand doing much to soothe his 
irritation, 


“I’ve a hunch the price you're guing to 
name will not be a jest,” he declared. 


“Out with it. And remember, if it’s too 
steep, back she goes!” 
He glanced suggestively at the empty 
velvet cushion where the bijou had 
rested. 
The other rubbed his hands, his face 
glowing with a gratified expectation. 
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“Monsieur is very generous,” he mur- 
mured. “Of course, if he chooses—a 
mere pourboire——” 

“Yes? And how 
here 5” 

The beady eyes narrowed. 


much is a drink 
Morlay 
knew that he was being weighed as a 
financial possibility. 

“Could monsieur 
francs f” 

Morlay gasped. 
hastily : 

“Monsieur 
siders——”’ 

Slipping a hundred-franc note on the 
table, he dropped the box in his pocket 
and departed, wondering that his value 
should apparently be so small. A hun- 
dred francs! [ven in such a place, the 
thing was worth a thousand. The man 
was simple. He had no business being 
even temporary custodian of such ex- 
quisite articles. 

His fingers curled about the thing in 
his pocket contentedly. Not such a bad 
day after all. Later, he might even 
brave the supreme inanity of the Casino, 
but first he must go back to his hotel 
to croon at leisure over his new posses- 
sion. 


spare a hundred 


The other interposed 


offered—if he con- 


He paused to give the remaining 
things in the window a glance of de- 
served commendation, and became aware 
of another person, staring at the col- 
lection in undisguised concentration. At 
the same moment, the other sensed his 
presence, and for a brief second shell- 
rimmed stared into shell-rimmed 
eyes. Then. with a murmur of apology, 
the man brushed past him and entered 
the shop, moving with surprising swift- 
ness considering the erect dignity of his 
carriage. 

Twenty minutes later, Morlay sat 
again on his balcony, his precise regard 
centered on his enamel trinket through 
a minute and powerful glass. He was 
no less charmed with it than before, but 
its mere beauty had ceased to hold the 
center of his attention. It was one of 


eyes 
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those bijoux popular with gentlemen of 
the early eighteenth century, whose af- 
fairs of the heart were 
sometimes embarrassing. Its lid was set 
with a miniature, which, when occasion 
and a change of heart demanded, could 
be turned over to show a very different 
portrait on its back. A man, therefore, 
could pursue two ladies simultaneously, 
and needed only a dexterous bit of 


numerous and 


sleight of hand, easily accomplished in 
the capacious pockets of the period, be- 
fore displaying a trinket of convincing 
value, with the right inamorata appro- 
priately uppermost. A 
saving arrangement. 

So much for the top of the box. Its 
plain gold bottom was scratched shame- 
fully. Odd, when the fragile enamel 
was intact! 


neat and duel- 


The tracery of lines, more- 
over, proved surprisingly intricate under 
the glass, and they were too even for the 
casual accidents of two centuries that 
they seemed to the naked eye. 

He smiled happily at the discovery. 
They were not a code, but they would 
bear scrutiny. Life had regained its 
charm. 

He slipped it in his pocket, sure of one 
thing. He had not been intended as the 
purchaser of the case, and whoever had 
would understand those scratches. 
Also, the person capable of interpreting 
them would certainly make an effort to 
get the box, for there must be at least 
three persons in the plot: whoever had 
left the case with the shopkeeper, the 
latter himself, and the intended pur- 
chaser; and in Monte Carlo there is no 
necessity for three persons to play puss- 
in-the-corner in a vain hunt for adven- 
ture. There are other ways of getting 
excitement, surer of profit in the end. 

He sat still for some time thinking. 
The intended purchaser would go to the 
shopkeeper ; there would be upbraidings, 
explanations, descriptions; after they 
were over, there would be a hunt for 
himself. Where would he go, in Monte 
Carlo, to find a tourist who had no rea- 
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son to hide? Where but the Casino? 


With luck, an American making so ex- 
cellent a purchase would be proclaiming 
his identity with boasts of good fortune. 
It might even be easy to buy the box 
from him—at a profit to him, of course 
—without rousing his suspicions. 


Yes, 
undoubtedly, the thing to do was to go 
to the Casino, and—wait. 

The very weight of the matter on his 
mind seemed to lend lightness to his 
step, and he hummed as he wandered 
into the deepening sunshine. The bril- 
liant little community had awakened 
while he had been When he 
reached the Casino he found it already 
well filled with men and women—ihe 
usual cosmopolitan throng, interesting to 
the tourist, hopelessly dull to the jaded 
habitué. Only one woman seemed out 
of place, and no one without Morlay’s 
trained senses would have noticed her. 
She was a little gray creature, middle 
aged, with large, frightened eyes, and 
almost shabby clothes. Such types are 
not unusual in any community where 
one’s entire livelihood may disappear like 
gossamer with the turn of a wheel; but 
there was something contradictory in the 
poise of the head, the erect, almost 
haughty carriage. She was, moreover, 
obviously hesitant—not one of those who 
had played again and again, while the 
Morlay 
had a distinct intuition that she had never 
been in the building before, and hated 
being there then; but, when her eyes 
intercepted Morlay’s glance, there was 


indoors. 


future slipped away hopelessly. 


instantly a swift, chilling aloofness in 
them, and rose 
frigidly. And oddly, with the gesture 
of rebuke, there swept over Morlay the 
conviction that he had seen her before— 
and recently. 

She slid into a vacant place at the 
roulette table, and Morlay rejoiced to 
discover that. almost directly opposite 
her, there was another unoccupied chair. 
It was next a foreign-looking woman, 
not beautiful, but decidedly interesting. 


her delicate brows 
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He noted that, as he seated himself, she 
did not glance at him. Her whole at- 
tention was centered on the game, and 
he regretted it involuntarily, for there 
was about her severe, straight-line frock, 
and well-balanced profile an air of dis- 
tinct aristocracy. 

He made his bid and waited stoically, 
while the croupier conducted the neces- 
sary preparations to remove from him 
as painlessly as possible the money he 
had risked. Still the woman at his side 
did not raise her eyes, but he saw her 
lids flicker as she swept in with a single 
motion of her large white hand her very 
substantial winnings. 

During the next ten minutes he dis- 
covered that she possessed a deeply vi- 
brant voice and an unbreakable run of 
luck. The gold and notes before her 
had trebled, but he knew that, had she 
been losing, she would have remained 
there, as imperturbable as ever. For 
himself, he had already parted with more 
than he cared to, and, as a final swing 
of the wheel transferred even more of 
his worldly goods to the woman at his 
side, he prepared to rise. 

At precisely that moment, she took 
from her bag a blue-enamel snuffbox, 
and laid it absent-mindedly on the table 
before her. 


It suggested that the necessity to bid 
had interrupted her original intention to 
powder her nose. 


\pparently she forgot 

it, and it lay there focusing Morlay’s 

Laze, 
Vf ‘ aft ° 7 sc 

self of the safety of his own box—he 

checked, knowing that she was probably 


His first impulse—to assure him- 


awaiting some such move; and as, with 
the usual shifting, 


was changed, he 


her other neighbor 
found his attention 
challenged yet again, for the man who 
had just seated himself beside her was 
the one who had entered the pawnshop 
as Morlay was leaving it. 

Coincidence? Perhaps; but more in- 
teresting than most coincidences. 

Again Morlay decided to leave the 
table. He could watch the little drama 
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no less successfully from behind, and his 
pocket would be less accessible to those 
large white hands. But, as he rose, her 
fingers fell with surprising heaviness on 
his arm, their weight, he subconsciously 
felt, due to the many large gems weight- 
ing them. Simultaneously she raised her 
eyes, and, to his amazement, he read pity 
in them. 

“T am sorry you lose so much!" She 
spoke in an undertone, but her odd voice 
carried. 

“It’s nothing,” he 
fool. 

An almost imperceptible smile caught 
her lips. 

“Monsieur is American !"’ 

He bowed, irritated by her restraining 
hand. 

“Only an American loses so much 
these days—and smiles!" she explained 
her intuition. 

Morlay was well aware that he was 
not smiling, but, taking her suggestion. 
he achieved an unpleasant grin. He 
hated being conspicuous, and his sus- 
picion prevented his terminating the 
interview hastily, even rudely, as he in- 
tensely wished to. 

The croupier called for her bid; she 
waved a hand at him, hauteur in het 
gesture. 

“IT am satisfied; I depart!” she an 
nounced, and, gathering up her money, 
left the table, her fingers still on his arm. 

In this involuntary intimacy, he moved 
away, aware that now on a 
level with his, were no longer avoiding 
him. 


mumbled, feeling a 


her eyes, 
For all her air of aristocracy, sh« 
had scraped his acquaintance, and seemed 
determined to retain it. He knew from 
that that his snuffbox was still on him, 
and in the same moment realized that, 
in the confusion of departure, hers had 
been left on the table, temptingly neat 
the man who had followed him into the 
shop. His instinct told him that this 
woman was taking this means of sub- 
stituting a duplicate for the real box, 


knowing very well that he had in his 
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possession the original. He checked— 
faced her in apparent consternation. 

“Madame, your vanity! You left it 
on the table!” 

She paused also, and it took her mo- 
bile features less than a second to re- 
flect his alarm, but in that second he 
had read the disgust that seethed 
through her. 

“How horrible! Monsieur, will you 
return—get it if you can? 
important !”’ 

He shook his head regretfully. 

“Your identification may be necessary. 

will accompany you, with pleasure.” 

She tossed her head. 

“Of course, if you refuse me so small 
a service——” And turned to retrace 
her steps. 

Half amused, he followed her. It 
had been ridiculous for her to imagine 
that he would so easily involve himself. 
In some way, he knew, she had dis- 
covered his purchase. How easy to say: 

“But, monsieur, this is not mine. 
Perhaps you have mixed them—by mis- 
take, of course!” 

Their places at the table had, of 
course, been filled, but to Morlay’s sur- 
prise the man with the shell-rimmed 
spectacles was still there—stiff in his 
seat, his stupid gaze riveted on the little 
gray woman across the table. The snuff- 
box, he knew, would be gone—nor was 
he disappointed. Madame screamed, 
however—not a very convincing scream, 
for her voice was too low pitched for 
screaming ; but it caught the attention of 
all those near by. 

An attendant hastened up. 
are not conducive to easy playing. 


It is very 


Scenes 

Into 
his ears madame poured the story, her 
voice penetrating in spite of the effort 
she apparently made at calm. 

“Tt is most important!” she cried 
“On its bottom——” 

“The box was right side wp, was it 
not?” For all the suavity of Morlay’s 
tone, there was something so imperative 
in his interruption that madame paused, 
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and, even as she bowed her head in 
frigid assent, he continued: “The lid 
was set with a miniature of a lady—in a 
green gown?” 

“A purple gown, monsieur,” she cor- 
rected him sharply. 

Morlay’s fingers, active in his pocket, 
shifted the purple-gowned lady of his 
box to inner darkness so smoothly that 
no one guessed his divided attention, 
and brought forth, as he well knew, a 
simpering, green-gowned blonde. 

“Madame is positive the gown was not 
green: 

“IT have said once that it was not 
green!” she snapped, and her exasperated 
eyes swept to a page. “Am I to be 
annoyed in this way indefinitely? You 
will request the management to retain 
these persons until an adequate search 
has been made” 


«<p 


Sut, 
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madame—— 

“Do as I bid you! I am the Countess 
Zoyonava!” she checked the boy. 

The greatness of the name coupled 
with the indignity of the stamped foot 
caught at Morlay as out of character. 
The murmurous hush following her an- 
nouncement gave him a chance to think; 
his fingers closed about the box in his 
pocket ; his eves passed the countess and 
rested on the man on her left. Livid 
and trembling, his distended nostrils 
quivering, he stood with terrified gaze 
fixed on the small, slightly built woman 
in gray, whose quiet, ringless hands 
were clasped before her on the table. 
Her eyes, half amused, half regretful, 
rested on him as the eyes of an adult 
on a naughty child. 

“The Countess Zoyonava!” 
said it but 


Morlay 


as one musing, his lowered 


glance caught the slight compression of 


The 


decided thhim—and something else. He 


the gray lady’s lips. pain in it 
had placed the resemblance. 
The 
beside him turned her green gaze to him. 
“Madame,” he 


“You spoke to me?” woman 


murmured, “it will 
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liardly be necessary to search all these 
people—the inconvenience—Il am_ sure 
you would be unwilling. It is, after 
all, very evident that the snuffbox must 
be in the possession of one of your 
recent neighbors—this 
myself.” 


gentleman, or 


There was a flare of triumph in the 
woman’s face. 

“Monsieur will be good enough to 
produce it, and prevent further trouble!” 
And she held out her palm. Morlay 
stared at it, his face expressionless, and 
then very gently laid his fingers on her 
arm, ostensibly to call her attention to 
her other neighbor. A thrill went 
through him. He had guessed right. 

The woman barely glanced at the 
other. Morlay smiled. The man had 
sprung to one side, and his coat, catch- 
ing on a chair back, showed for a fleet- 
ing instant an oval outline where the 
snuffbox was imperfectly concealed in 
his pocket. Morlay checked a smile. It 
was all so elaborate—and so obvious! 

“T insist upon both these men being 
searched!” the countess was clamoring. 

With a gesture of regret, the attend- 
ants herded them as quickly as possible 
into an anteroom. They were desolated 
over madame’s loss, but it was evident 
that her little affair was best settled as 
privately as possible. 

“Txcellent !” 


Morlay smiled approv- 
ingly. 


“But is it not customary to have 
some accredited member of the police 
present at these inquiries?” 

Both madame and the man demurred ; 
Morlay shrugged. 


“If madame prefers, my friend, the 
\merican consul——” 

There was a flurry of objections, but, 
in the end, he gained the presence of 
two of the Casino officials and a police 
officer. Madame, in the meantime, sat 
tapping her patent-leather toe on the 
parquet floor—unwisely, as Morlay 
pondered. 

The case was briefly stated. Once 
more, Morlay held the woman’s gaze. 
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“And the lid was set with a miniature 
of a lady in a—what color was the lady’s 
gown, madame?” he asked. 

“Purple, as 1 have told you twice!” 
Her green eyes glared into his. 

“And the box, monsieur, is in the left- 
hand upper pocket of this gentleman.” 
Morlay confided it to the police officer, 
half smiling. The latter frowned im- 
patiently. 

“If monsieur is so sure, why all this 
formality ?”’ 

“If you will glance at the flap of 
the gentleman's pocket, you also will 
note that it is caught in—that, in other 
words, something has been thrust in it 
too hastily to prevent carelessness.” 

With a shrug, the man laid the box 
on the table. Madame caught it up with 
a cry of pleasure, changing, as Morlay 
had foreseen, to dismay and fury. 

‘But this is not my box! Monsieur, 
it is a plot! My box had on its bottom 
a most important diagram! These per- 
sons are in league. 1 demand that you 
search the American!” 

Morlay’s 
silently. 


calm eyes weighed her 
Her own gaze shifted uncom- 
fortably, but she continued to pour forth 
demands and maledictions. 

“This diagram is no doubt of im- 
portance to the Countess Zoyonava?” 

She nodded imperiously, and then, 
white hands outflung, turned to the of- 
ficials, 

“Why do you not do as I ask and let 
me go? TI am sick of this place; it is 
insufferable!” 

“One 


checked 


moment, messieurs!” Morlay 
the movement toward him. 
“You claim that the Countess Zoyonava 
is—a woman, I suppose?” 

The green eyes flared into his, 
rowed. 


nar- 


“What a—a ridiculous question!” 
Morlay smiled. 


“Nevertheless, if vou gentlemen will 


take the same trouble searching this per- 
son that you intend to take searching me, 
I think that there will be no difficulty 
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proving her—him—to be an impostor. 
Madame,” he said in a confidential tone, 
“even in this interesting age, | have yet 
to find a countess with hands so calloused 
as yours have been—at least, a countess 
in such prosperous 
yours appear to be. Moreover, women’s 
arms, not such a 
biceps as that | felt a few minutes ago. 
Just who or what vou are, | do not know 
—that 1s in the hands of these gentle- 
men; but I am quite sure that you are 
not the Countess Zoyonava. and _ that, 
therefore, the box in my possession can- 
not possibly interest you.” 

He took the bibelot from his pocket 
and laid it on the table beside the other. 
Even in the excitement, the impostor 
leaned forward; would have grabbed it 
had not Morlay’s fingers quietly, quickly 
shoved it out of reach. 

“What 
That is my box!” 
“Tmpossible !” 
brows chidingly. 
wears a 


circumstances as 


as a rule, do boast 


does it matter who I am? 
Morlay 
“The lady on my box 
gown and, as you re- 


said three times yours 


raised his 


green 
minded us, you 
was purple.” 

He smiled, and rose 
wish to detain me——” 

One of the stodgy officials rose also 

“Monsieur,” he said emotionally. “you 
have missed your vocation ! 
be one of us!” 


“¢ you do not 


You should 


Morlay smiled, and produced a card, 
handing it, face down, to the man. 

“I'd like to hear how this turns out 
—if it does,” he murmured, and, under 
cover of the other’s amazement, made 
his escape. 

Outside, as he had foreseen, the little 
grav woman was still plaving roulette, 
though her face was strained, and her 
eyes fixed on the door. She grew even 
paler as she saw him enter, but except 
for that gave no sign. He moved behind 
her quietly. 

“Madame,” he said, “at your lei- 
sure ig 

For a long minute he was not sure 
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she had heard him. ‘Then her hand 
moved slowly from the table, and ges- 
tured him almost imperceptibly to wait 
for her. Once more she played; then, 
very leisurely, she rose, and passed him 
without any sign. On the terrace she 
paused directly in his path, so that he 
had to ask her pardon in order to pass 
her, and from that, she found an opening 
to address him. 

“Well?” she inquired, and there was 
resignation in her tone. ‘“*What 
you to tell me?” 

“Madame, was there ever in the Zoy- 
onava family a snuffbox ?” 

“Tt is possible, monsieur. 


have 


There were 
snuffboxes in most families, and the one 
you refer to was supposedly very fond 
of jewels.” 

“Was? Then—it has died out?” 

“The family or the fondness, mon- 
sieur?”’ Her upglancing eyes were half 
demure, half amused. 

“T think that IT need not ask about the 
family.” He took the box from his 
pocket, and held it a moment on his 
palm, his meaningful eyes passing from 
the pictured lady to the face at his side. 
And then her suddenly red with 
tears, broke the resemblance. 

He put the box in her hand. 

“There are many things I would like 
to know, if madame would be good 
enough : 


eves, 


She dropped the box in her bag, and 
smiled up at him. 

“Tt is all very simple 
have guessed, I—1 
anyway !” 

He gave her his card, and she stared 
at it a long minute, and then nodded. 

“Ah, ves! The Americans, of course. 
They are always so—so enterprising— 


Now that you 
am in your power, 


so—how do you say ?—so ‘on the spot!’ 
She smiled at him swiftly. “TI am very 
glad that it was you who discovered me, 
instead of that other!” 

“That other ?” 

“The one next you, monsieur. She— 
who is in reality a he—is an agent of 
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the Bolsheviki. They have searched for 
many months for the Zoyonava jewels. 
In some way, they discovered that the 
diagram of their hiding place was——” 
She hesitated. 

“[ know.” He nodded. “And——’” 

“They knew that I, who was out of 
Russia at the time of the revolution, 
would either return for them myself, or 
It is odd 
whom one trusts, is it not, monsieur ?” 
Her question was pensive, but Morlay’s 
exclamation was eager. 

“He—he was the servant you chose?” 

“Precisely. And, that there might be 
no mistake in the box, I accompanied 
him this far, to identify it. You see, I 
suspected the Bolsheviki. I had heard 
that there had been a substitute made, 
for even I have friends, and it requires 
an expert to duplicate such work. This 
morning he returned from the shop, and 
said that the box was not there. I knew 
that it had been left there for him by 
some one brave enough to get it out of 
Russia, but not brave enough to be seen 
with me or my servant. I was frantic. 
I went myself—at great risk—to the 
shop, and was told the same story; and 
the shopkeeper I could not distrust, for 
he had been in my husband’s employ 
from childhood. Of course, we decided 
that they had discovered that, and gotten 
the box from him. 

“T sent Michael to the police, deciding 
that they might advise me, though I 
disliked disclosing my identity, just as 
we were about to go into Russia. I 
had decided to go myself by then. And 
then to my amazement, I discovered my 
servant at the Casino, playing roulette, 
when his every thought should have been 


send back a trusted servant. 


Lil 


ior me, in my great trouble. He did not 
see. me, and left the table, returning 
after half an hour or so. And then— 
then—the matter of the snuffbox! He 
tucked it into his pocket so quickly that 
no one but myself saw it, and I was all 
prepared to commend him, when, look- 
ing up, his eyes met mine, and he was 
stricken with terror. For, monsieur, he 
had believed it to be the original, and 
had planned to go himself to Russia, 
and to let me spend my days in poverty, 
thinking that the secret of the jewels 
had been forever lost! It had never 
occurred to him that I, with my ancient 
reputation for severity and morality, 
would go to the Casino. His castle in 
Spain was as lofty as if its foundations 
had been on rock!” ; 

The little rueful twist of her lips 
caught at Morlay’s pity; it was so evi- 
dent that her sorrow in her misplaced 
trust was greater than the joy of regain- 
ing the box! She paused. 

“Monsieur, I have nothing to offer 
you in return for your kindness except 
my gratitude. But perhaps when I re- 
turn—you these things, or you 
would not have purchased this—if I am 
fortunate enough to bring my collection 
back with me, you will accept one of 
them.” Her eyes met his, appealing. 
It was evident that she was unused to 
being in debt for a kindness. Morlay 
bowed over her hand. 

He rather flattered himself that he did 
it with an air. What a changeling world 
it was! This gray little woman, once 
so evidently a thing of glitter and 
sparkle—and Sarah, whose _ broken 
chrysalis had disclosed so gay a butter- 
fly! 


love 


£ 


Our idea of an optimist is the man who begins to solve a cross-word puzzle 
with a fountain pen. 
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Kingdom for 
a Mirth 


By Harriet Gaylord 


Let us grant it is not 


. . . to give a kingdom for a mirth 


‘tis to be chid 


As we rate boys; who, being mature in knowledge, 
Pawn their experience to their present pleasure, 
And so rebel to judgment. 
Shakespeare’s “Anthony and Cleopatra,” Act I, Scene 4. 


Part II. 


CHAPTER X. 

AVING once made his decision, 
Hunter indulged in no self- 
recriminations, no regrets. Nor 

did he worry about consequences or dif- 
ficulties. He would meet them breast 
forward, obviate them if possible, and, 
if not, accept them without flinching. 
But at first he was too irrationally, riot- 
ously happy to reason at all. 

Next morning in his private office he 
found himself all on edge, impatient of 
everything except his dreams of Cleo. 
Hallett was at his wit’s end. Over and 
over he attempted to get Hunter to 
buckle down to reading and signing nec- 
essary papers. He would make a start, 
stop in the middle, and go back to his 
dreams. He was not himself at all, and 
yet, Hallett thought, it would be absurd 
to ask if he were ill, he looked so radi- 
antly well and happy. 

Suddenly Hunter looked at the clock 
and leaped to his feet. He paced back 
and forth for a moment, looking at 
Hallett appraisingly, then said: 

“See here, John, I shall have to take 
you into my confidence and ask you to 
undertake a delicate mission for me.” 
He stopped and again contemplated his 
secretary with a humorous twinkle in 
his eye. “Tell me, John, have you any 
poetry in your soul?” At Hallett’s 


genuine bewilderment, he threw back his 
head and laughed boyishly. “Could you 
write a sonnet to a lady’s eyebrow? 
No? Whatever in the world did I en- 
gage you for?” He meditated a mo- 
ment, tapping with his fingers on the 
back of a chair, then: “By Jove, I am 
going myself!” 

As he turned to get his hat and stick, 
Hallett protested vigorously: 

“Mr. Hunter, these papers and letters 
on the start for 
the steamer by special messenger in half 
an hour. There is no other mail till 
Wednesday. They are imperatively im- 
portant and you know every minute 
counts.” 

Hunter had reached 
tured and grinned. 

“John, tell it not in Gath, certainly 
not to my estimable brother-in-law, but 
I never had a holiday in my life. Never 
had any poetry, John, nor a lady’s eye- 
brow. I am going out to hunt for all 
three. I suppose you can’t conceive 
how much more important that is than 
business affairs? No? Once upon a 
time I was like you myself, so don’t be 
discouraged but hope on! What, pray, 
have I piled up the dollars for if I can’t 
step out of my office without permis- 
sion?” 

“But, Mr. Hunter 


Russian matter must 


He 


the door. 
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‘You're a good little boy, John, and 
isually you are my boss. But not to- 
Call in Mr. Harrison, Quite time 
some of my many partners did a little 
thinking on their own. I'll be back 
some time, John, some time, so keep the 
fires burning but don’t sit up too late!” 

His exit was that of a happy boy off 
on a lark, and to Hallett was left con- 
He lifted the 
telephone receiver and after a moment 
Harrison entered. 

“Mr. Hunter is sorry but he has been 
He 
asks if you will attend to these papers 
so I can send them to the ship at once.” 

Harrison looked them 
said: 

“T am afraid it is 
to do this. It is his name that counts. 
I'm afraid it will make a very bad im- 
abroad—his 


day. 


sternation and dismay. 


called out on an important matter. 


over; then 


a mistake for me 


pression delegating any- 
thing so important to a junior partner.” 

“It will be worse, sir, if the papers do 
not go by this mail,” replied the impec- 
cable secretary firmly, and Harrison set 
to work, while the errant head of the 
firm sped through the streets in his 
limousine on the road to Romance. 

Cleo had had her breakfast and bath 
and, in a ravishing gold-and-white neg- 
ligée, was seated in her boudoir. Fre- 
quently she kissed the emerald pendant 
or held it against her cheek, and it was 
easy to believe her when she insisted on 
informing Hortense over and over that 
she now knew perfect happiness for- 
ever! Old Arina beamed with vicarious 
ecstasy as she moved about the room, 
and the dogs and monkeys and birds all 
were keeping the féte. 

But when the rang and 
Hunter was announced, Cleo ruthlessly 


telephone 


hustled out dogs, monkeys, and humans, 
except only the tiny 
\mundsen, the parrot. 


and 
Hunter paused 
as he entered as if to drink in the vision, 
but only till she opened her arms with 
a little cry. Then he sank on his knees 
and held her close, far more 


Napoleon 


interested 
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in her lips than her eyebrow. At last 
held his face away and read his 
features with her eyes as if she had to 
remember each one through a lifetime 
of dearth. 


she 


But you ‘ave ze reality!’ she mur- 
mured ; “ze flesh and ze blood. Ze eter- 
nity ‘as gone since | ’ave seen you. I 
‘ad ze fear you ‘ave been one dream.” 
Then, with a delightful moue: ‘Mon- 
sieur ‘as ze permission to kiss me with 
frequence. Ze last was long ago!” 

“Vou witch!” He atoned 
for the interval till he was startled by 
a strident, jeering cry: 

“Oh. Cleo! Oh, Cleo! Oh, 
What is this? What is this?” 

Turning sharply, he discovered the 
parrot as Cleo cried: 

“Be quiet. Amundsen! 
new- 


adorable 


Cleo! 


Zis is our 
—" She paused trying to dis- 
cover what to call her new possession. 
aymate ?” suggested Hunter. 
From the other side came minute barks. 
“What's this?” He picked up Napo- 
leon. 
we 
“He'd better get used to it. Other- 
wise he'll be unhappy the rest of his 
life.’ Napoleon settled down content- 
edly on his shoulder and he carried him 
there as he went to her desk, 
where he deposited a roll of bills, say- 


ing : 


is jealous !” 


across 


“Ostensibly I came to bring you these 
to send to the hospital.” He walked 
back and stood looking down at her. 
“In reality I came to say that I don’t 
see how I am ever going to live one 
second of the rest of my life away from 
you.” 

“T also, my Arnold! I ’av no life 
without you again. An’ now you stand 
so very far away, so tall——” With 
an exultant laugh he deposited the 
dog on his cushion and ceased to 
tall! 

After a while he told her that she 
must write the letter to the hospital and 
inclose the As she obeved he 


small 
stand 


notes 
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knelt at her side, his head on her left 
shoulder, his arm about her waist. 
Aristide was summoned and dispatched 
with the letter; then she showed him 
through her small domain, nodding her 
head with satisfaction because he was 
so charmingly right with Hortense and 
Arina, and because the dogs adopted 
him as their playmate instantly. As for 
Hunter, he had never felt so absolutely 
at home anywhere in his life, as here 
where his hand could reach out any mo- 
ment to touch the desire of his heart; 
where her eyes rested on him with ab- 
solute joy. 

As they passed with Hortense from 
the menagerie into the drawing-room, 
he said with the utmost nonchalance: 

“Run and get dressed, darling, and 
we will drive off into the country for 
luncheon.” 

Cleo was as ecstatic as a child given 
an unexpected holiday. She took Hor- 
tense’s hand and started for her dress- 
ing room; then ran back to kiss him 
good-by as if they were to be parted for 
at least a year. When she was alone 
with Hortense, she cried: 

“Oh, my Hortense, but I have a king! 
The most magnificent man the good God 
ever made, and he is mine, mine, for- 
ever and ever! Now we ride off and 
we never come back, perhaps!” 

Hortense laughed, helped her to slip 
into a chic little white frock and hat, 
embraced her, and in a moment Cleo and 
Hunter were off in his car. 

It was six o’clock when they returned. 
As he gave her his hand at the hotel 
entrance, he said: 

“T shall count the seconds till eleven!” 

“T also, my Arnold. I adore you!” 

“Stop looking at me like that! How 
do you think I can get away? Shut 
your eyes, wheel around, and go straight 
into the hotel without looking back! 
Give a chap a chance to keep his head 
on his shoulders !” 

They both laughed, she obeyed, and 
he got into his car looking ten years 
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younger than he did twenty-four hours 
before. As he drove off he had a vision 
of John Hallett, waiting for him all day 
and finally leaving the office in per- 
plexity and despair. He threw back his 


head and laughed like a boy. 


CHAPTER XI. 


That same day Pierce had arrived at 
Southampton, been joined by his Eng- 
lish manager, and gone directly to Croy- 
don. On the train he decoded reports 
from Marsh and Boyle which had been 
waiting for him at the London office. 
He had telephoned from Southampton 
to have any telegrams arriving that 
morning brought to him at the aviation 
station, and after he had engaged an 
airplane and pilot, he and his manager 
walked up and down discussing the 
London end of the business till the man- 
ager’s secretary arrived 

Pierce sat down on a bench in the 
field, got out his code book, and set to 
work. Over one cablegram from the 
detective he had 
Hunter, he scowled furiously. 


engaged to shadow 


to-night on Mademoiselle 
Just leit for home 1 a. m. 


Hunter called 
Cleo eleven thirty. 


He got up and paced back and forth, 
digging in his heels and chewing the 
end of his cigar viciously. A primitive 
desire urged him to go back at once and 
make sure of the woman, even if he had 
to shoot up his rival. Gradually, how- 
ever, there rang in on his anger a sar- 
Hunter had suc- 
cumbed so quickly to the lure of a siren. 
Then followed a smug satisfaction that 
Cleo should be playing his game as he 
had asked her to do. 

“Corking brain that girl’s got! She 
needed only one tip. I believe I can 
trust her to be straight with me.” 

All the same it was upsetting and just 
now he couldn't afford to be upset. He 
couldn’t afford He hoped 
Hunter would have enough for both. 


donic amusement that 


emotions. 
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He must put the matter entirely aside 
till he had accomplished his rival’s 
Waterloo. Better ignorance with hope 
than the tortures of jealousy ! 

He the secretary, who 
had brought telegraph forms, and then 
write. The 


motioned to 


sat down to first message 


was to his detective: 
No more reports necessary. 


He 
written and even was finished 
he shook his head over its futility. 


was some time getting the next 
when it 


Most impatient to return to you. Count- 
ing the hours. Day and night I think of a 
million plans for happiness. Sailing 
back at the earliest possible moment. 

Your Ji. 


your 


His face grew stern over the next, in 


code, to his Wall Street manipulator. 


attack 
toward 


Start 
Work 


gradually next 
climax in three 


Chursday. 
Ww ecks 


Then to Marsh in 


Russia: 


Leaving at once by airplane. With you to- 


morrow 


Handing them to the he 
got up, his temper somewhat restored, 
walked over to the waiting plane, got 
into a leather coat and goggles, shook 
hands with the two men, said, “Paris, 
James,” with a grin to the pilot. got in, 
and the plane rose gracefully, headed 
full south. 

Fifteen minutes later he reached over 
and handed the pilot a card on which 
he had written: 


secretary, 


Not Paris. Helsingfors, Finland, and the 
sooner we make it, the sooner you will pull 
extra notes off my roll. 


Therefore in quick time Pierce ar- 
rived next day in the capital of Russia 
unobtrusively by train. As he rode 
through the streets and across the 
bridges, Pierce’s quick eye, his fertile, 
constructive American brain, his incor- 
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rigible optimism, set to work to improve 
the city. He had made a good job of 
it before the taxi set him down at his 
destination. 

At his suggestion Marsh had found 
a quiet family hotel on the south bank 
of the Neva, patronized by the better 
Swedes, Poles, and 
from the provinces. 


Russians 
He sent his bag to 
his room by the porter, found the room 
of Marsh, and rapped at the door. 


class of 


Marsh and Whiting were expecting 
him. The latter shrewd young 
IKnglishman who had done his bit in 


Was a 


four years of extraordinary war service 
in the intelligence department and who 
had now been employed by for 
three years as general inspector and 
personality expert. 


Pierce 


The two greeted 
Pierce riotously and gave him a drink; 
then they all pulled up to a table which 
was everything except 
papers, pencils. and pens, and got down 
to business. 
“First,” 
caught onto your being here? 
“No! Hasn't 
answered, 


stripped of 


began Pierce, “has Putman 


” 


Marsh 


a suspicion,” 
“Where's he staying?” 
“The Imperial. 

hotel.” 

“What's he doing?” 
Whiting answered this: 


Big, swagger new 


“Keeping in touch with various mem- 
the explaining 
what they'll do. I have inside informa- 
tion that the bill granting the concession 
will be introduced in two weeks, go into 
committee, and come up for ratification 
in another fortnight.” 

“That will about right,” 
mented Pierce thoughtfully. “I 
about two weeks.” 

“Is Hunter back ?” 
Marsh, and Pierce grinned. 

“He expected to. My own opinion is 
that he won't. His stocks are going to 
be attacked, and I am banking on a cer- 
tain little woman to do what I asked 
and keep him busy.” 


bers of government. 


be com- 


need 


asked 


coming 
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“Oh, you Lothario!” chaffed Marsh. 
“T bet you mean La Cleo! With her 
reputation sg 

The face of Pierce went black and 
he struck his fist on the table. 

“That'll be all from you, Goadby! 
You are speaking of the future Mrs. 
James Pierce, I hope. And I usually 
get what I want.” 

“You sorehead!’’ Marsh recovered 
himself. “Let me finish! With her 
reputation for fascinating the cleverest, 
brainiest men, she ought to get under 
even Hunter’s armor. I congratulate 
you on expectations.’”” Which wasn’t at 
alk what he had started to say, but it 
served. The anger of Pierce evapo- 
rated into a fatuous smile as she said: 

“Thanks! Now what about these 
papers?” 

“Here is one to make you open your 
eyes.” Marsh pushed it across. “It is 
no less than a secret draft of Hunter’s 
offer.” 

“No!” roared Pierce incredulously. 
“Where did you get that?” 

“T have become intimate friends with 
a leading government light,” admitted 
Whiting with an affectation of British 
phlegm. 

Pierce was already halfway down the 
first page. Without looking up he spoke 
grateful words: 

“Your salary is doubled.” 

“Before a witness. He means it. 
Thanks, chief!” murmured Whiting. 

There was silence while Pierce read 
the document through twice, sat think- 
ing, then: 

“In the first place, we offer double 
his caution money, Any objections?” 

“The purse strings are yours.” 

“Second, we bind ourselves to start 
at full blast three months after ratifica- 
tion unless Washington balls us up, and 
I will see that Washington doesn’t.” 

“Can we do that?” reflected Marsh. 

‘Do it? Of course we can do it! 
Make the eagle scream! Now, third, 
we give the Russian government forty- 
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five per cent profits instead of the 
thirty-five Hunter offers. Now I want 
to make a few remarks before I spring 
number four, because when I do that 
you will sit up and take notice. 

“As I see it, we can’t render any 
tribute of boodle. We don’t know Rus- 
sia well enough and we'd be sure to 
offer it in the wrong place. I have got 
letters from Washington. I know the 
ambassador but I shall have to fight shy 
of the foreign ministry so there will be 
no leak to Petrovitch. I calculate that 
I can keep Putman ignorant of my 
presence for a few days, till I have time 
to start a smoke screen. Then it will 
be too late for Hunter to get over here 
where he ought to be this very hour, as 
we know. And, boys, best of all, I think 
my stock is going to soar sky high with 
the Russian government. You are play- 
ing a winner.” 

“But give us the dope!” urged Marsh. 

“T will. I got my idea on the train 
going home from Washington. In New 
York I consulted with three other big 
money men—I will tell you who a little 
later. That makes four of us to start. 
Washington can’t interfere with this, 
but I wrote a long letter to the secretary 
on shipboard putting my cards on the 
table. Now, have you got me that tabu- 
lation I wired for, giving a complete list 
of government officials, specifying the 
industrials with particulars and financial 
rating?” 

Whiting selected a paper and pushed 
it across the table. 

“Good! We must try to become very 
intimate with these men at once. In 
brief, this is what I am supposed to be 
in Russia for—the smoke screen. I am 
forming a Russian-American industrial 
syndicate. The American part is to 
make loans to the industrials of Russia 
in order to get business on its feet. 
These loans will be repaid on easy terms 
after production in any given plant 
reaches a certain figure, agreed upon at 
the time the loan is made, by the syndi- 
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cate council composed of us financiers 
and leading Russian industrials. After 
loans are repaid, the syndicate will for 
ten years receive a per cent of net 
profits. There is more to it, including 
some reciprocity clauses, but that is the 
With this in the minds 
of those most concerned, boys, who is 
going to get that concession, Hunter or 
[—especially in view of my much more 
generous terms?” 

“T hand it to you, Jim. You've sur- 
passed yourself!” Both men reached 
across the table and gripped his hand. 
He grinned. 

“Pretty neat. eh? I don’t mind say- 
ing I think so myself. If Hunter gets 
over, he will put up a stiff fight, but I 
lay money he doesn’t come. And the 
syndicate will be worth while, anyhow.” 

“When are you going to put this be- 
fore the government?” Whiting in- 
quired. . 

“After I have got in touch with the 
chief industrials and made them strong 
for the syndicate. I shall talk that 
chiefly, but before I leave I shall give 
them our superior terms for the conces- 
sion. We shall have more data from 
Boyle by then, though we hardly need 
it with this paper of Hunter’s. What 
will you bet that I'll have the govern- 
ment lined up ready to grant our con- 
cession terms in two weeks’ time? 
You've got your money on the right 
horse, boys!” 


general idea. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Changed as Arnold Hunter was, now 
that the floodgates of his nature had 
broken down, in one respect he was true 
to his principles. He had always 
scorned subterfuge and the clandestine; 
he scorned them now, which was expedi- 
ent, since in this new madness the only 
desire of which he was conscious was 
to retain what he had won. Cleo would 
neither have understood nor tolerated 
any other attitude. 
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Harrison, playing golf on Sunday at 
the Biltmore Country Club, had his at- 
tention directed at luncheon by a bache- 
lor friend to a table at some distance 
where sat his brother-in-law and Cleo, 
rapturously absorbed in each other. His 
mind flashed back to the neglect of 
those papers the day before. And when 
next morning Hunter summoned his 
partners for a conference, informing 
them that he had decided not to leave 
on Tuesday for Russia with Sherwood 
and Reid, Harrison was aghast. 

When Sherwood protested, Hunter 
said emphatically : 

“Putman is quite capable of handling 
the diplomatic end, and you know more 
of financial details than all the rest of 
us put together. With Reid as expert, 
what more is needed?” 

“The dignity and authority of 
head of the corporation,” 
Sherwood firmly. 

“He’s right, Arnold,” insisted Harri- 
son, and because Hunter knew how per- 
fectly he was right, his voice froze ac- 
cordingly as he replied: 

“T think I am the one to be the judge 
of that. I now expect to return with 
Petrovitch but it is quite possible I may 
not go over till July. Why should I? 
They want us to have the concession 
and I had everything in hand before I 
left.” Nor could he be moved from 
this decision, so Sherwood and Reid 
sailed alone, as Pierce learned that eve- 


the 
answered 


ning in Russia to his intense satisfac- 
tion. 

This would have been 
sadly diluted could Pierce have seen 
what Hunter was doing at the very hour 
when he returned to his hotel after a 
long conference with Whiting’s senator 
and found Cleo was 
giving a sizable tea party in her apart- 
ment, and Hunter was behaving 
much at home that a stranger would 
have taken it for granted that he was 
host. His face, his bearing, his every 
act proclaimed: 


satisfaction 


the cablegram. 


so 
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“This bewildering, heart-tugging, ex- 
quisite, maddening creature is mine! 
From sheer pride I show her to you— 
but hands off!" After which, of course, 
gossip ran riot. 

On Thursday Hunter did not appear 
at the office at all. A very important 
cablegram arrived from Russia and 
Petrovitch wired from Washington ask- 
ing for an immediate reply, as he would 
be leaving for New York next morning. 
Harrison rang up Hunter's house and 
was informed by the butler that his em- 
ployer had left shortly after eight that 
morning. Harrison hesitated, then went 
to a small room off Hunter's office 
and called Cleo’s hotel. 

“Is this Mademoiselle 
asked. 

“Her secretary, Madame Bouvet.” 

“Mr. Hunter’s partner is speaking— 
Mr. Harrison. If Mr. Hunter is calling 
on mademoiselle, will you kindly ask 
him to come to the telephone ?”’ 

“IT am sorry. Mademoiselle and Mr. 
Hunter left for a drive into the country 
at nine o'clock.” 

“Oh, thank you. 
you.” 

He sat at Hunter’s desk, greatly per- 
plexed. Finally he aroused himself to 
deal with the Russian cablegram as best 
he could, signing Hunter’s name. He 
was writing a message to Petrovitch 
when their broker rang up to ask for 
directions. There seemed to be a slight 
hammering of their stocks, and Harri- 
son made suggestions with the aid of 
John Hallett and his unfailing statistics. 
Afterward he sat again in silence and 
perplexity which it was easy to see Hal- 
lett shared. At last he came to a de- 
termination. He rose. 

“Tl am going up to my sister’s, John. 
Telephone there if you want me.” 

He found her busy at her desk in her 
boudoir, kissed her affectionately, and 
sat down. Her Japanese spaniel jumped 
into his lap and insisted on some atten- 
tion. Then Mrs, Hunter said: 


Cleo?” he 


Sorry to trouble 


Ainslee’s 


“Something is troubling you, Elbert.” 

“Tremendously. And I want your 
help. Have you noticed the change in 
Arnold?” 

She considered; then: 

“Now you ask me, I have hardly seen 
him for days, except sometimes at din- 
ner. I supposed he was busy with the 
Russian matter. Tell me what you 
mean.” She was arrested, troubled, 

“You honestly have no suspicion? I 
wish you had. It would be easier to 
tell you. I want you to help us to get 
him to come to attend to pressing mat- 
ters at the office. It is the least he can 
do after refusing to go to Russia on 
Tuesday.” 

“Arnold neglecting his work!” Then 
she visibly braced herself as for a long- 
expected blow. Quietly she asked: “It 
is a woman?” 

“Yes; La Cleo.” 

She sat perfectly still; only the open 
ing and closing of her hand on the chair 
arm showed tension. 

“You mean he is 
with that dancing girl 

“He is apparently 
minute he can manage. 


having an affair 


> 
599 


with her every 
We needed him 


greatly this morning but they have gone 
for a day in the country.” 


She was very white. She asked: 

“Did he tell vou?” 

“Oh, no! I got her secretary on the 
wire. He either slips out or doesn’t 
appear at all. He is absolutely reckless. 
Acts as if he had a right to flaunt her 
everywhere. Mad, utterly mad! And 
at this most important time in his 
career !”’ 

“Yes; what about that?” 

“How can [ say? He certainly in- 
vites failure.” 

She put up her hand as if to ward off 
a blow. 

“This is terrible, Elbert, terrible!” 

“T know, dear. I felt I should tell 
you myself. You had no suspicion?” 

“How could 1? No one would dare 
to gossip with me about my husband.” 








“You must not do anything rash.” 

“Oh, my dear! Haven't I always 
known something like this might come? 
One cannot be married to the most de- 
livhtful man on earth for fifteen years 
and not discount probabilities. It is her 
utter difference from me which has 
swept him off his feet. Ll have been 
careless. I have let him get bored. In 
spite of all my worldly knowledge, the 
experiences of my friends, and my own 
good resolutions, | have committed the 
unpardonable marital sin—I have taken 
my husband for granted! And now it 
may be I shall have to suffer for that 
sin, always!” 

“Good heavens. Mary! Don't be too 
serious! Habit counts for so much with 
us men.” 

“Yes, but when one breaks loose from 
a lifetime of habit, one may go a long 
way !” 

“Not often with that sort of girl. 
The newspapers, at least, have given 
her a lurid career.” 

She smiled sadly. 

“Tl am human enough to wish it were 
true, but I was fascinated by her my- 
self, Petrovitch and his wife love her, 
and Arnold has always shown the most 
faultless taste.” Then she uttered a 
little cry: “Oh, Elbert! I have just 
remembered. Oh, how dreadful! Why, 
he has been fighting this thing—fighting 
it hard—and I failed him when he asked 
me to help him fight! Oh, he yielded 
only because it was stronger than he. 
Oh, how perfectly hopeless of me! I 
deserve all I shall get!” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Let me see—it was a week ago last 
Saturday night. He had evidently come 
in from the theater. He came to my 
room and fairly begged me to go with 
him to Russia the next Tuesday. And 
I refused to go, refused to help him- 
because of social engagements!” Her 
self-scorn was biting. ‘Perhaps on the 
steamer he might have talked to me of 
his fight and I might have been wise to 
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help. Because we haven't had children 
re didn’t have that link, I have tried 
always to be more truly his friend, I 
loathe myself !” 

“Don’t be unfair! He loves and ad- 
mires you. He must come back.” 

“As a sister! He probably thinks 
that is all I feel. And, no matter what 
happens, I can't lose his friendliness! 
I must keep that!” 

“You won’t—divorce him?” 

“Oh, my dear! Personal matters 
must wait. I shall try to get him to at- 
tend to his affairs. Antagonism and 
dramatics about the girl would only 
drive him further into her arms. If I 
am decent, perhaps my voice about what 
is more important will strike through 
to his benumbed will power. For the 
present, I ignore the girl!” 

He got up to go with a sigh of relief: 

“Mary, you are as wise as any man 
I know!” He bent down to kiss her. 
She smiled slightly as she answered: 

“Man can pay a woman no higher 
compliment than that!” But after he 
had gone she sat for a long time, per- 
fectly still with tears running down her 
cheeks, unbidden and unrecognized. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


When Hunter was dressing for din- 
ner that night, he suddenly thought of 
Petrovitch and wondered if his wife had 
received a telegram. Impetuously he 
crossed to the door between their dress- 
ing rooms, tapped, turned the knob, and 
found the door was fastened. He stood, 
staring down at the keyhole, waiting. 
He had heard her moving about, but 
now there was silence. Presently he 
turned and went back to the task of 
knotting his tie. very thoughtful. 

At dinner she was as agreeable and 
charming as she knew how to be. 
Finally she smiled across at him and 
said: 

“My dear, will you do me one very 
great favor?” 
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Inside he went on guard. Outwardly 
lie smiled back. : 

“No blind promises, 
see.” 

“Oh, but I think you will do this. 
Give some very definite attention to 
affairs at the office. Elbert was at his 
wit’s end about some things he had to 
decide to-day. You see, you have 
trained them to rely on your master 
brain.” 

“Elbert has been here? He was 
watching her intently, thinking hard, 

“Yes! He made me feel worried, 
too. You have never accustomed the 
world or your wife to think of your 
name and the possibility of failure to- 
gether.” 

He sat in silence a bit longer, his face 
inscrutable; then he smiled. 

“T'll not fail, Mary. You are a 
trump! Thank you for the tip. I'll see 
what I can do.” 

“And do drop in at our box at the 
opera to-night! I am having a party.” 

He was touched by her generosity, 


Ask 


me and 


” 


} 


realized why she postponed the issue, 
adored her breeding, but he schooled 
himself to answer casually: 

“I'll be delighted, of course.” 

He did spend a good part of the early 
evening there and saw that she gloried 
in treating him with great friendliness 


and deference where the world could 
see. Till he saw her courage, he had 
not realized what her pain might be 
when the issue came, though he believed 
it would be chiefly a matter of pride. 
He squeezed her hand as he left, and 
went out to seek Lethe! He reached 
Cleo’s apartment just as she returned 
from the theater. 

Cleo was all sweetness and charm till 
he explained that he would have to 
spend the days till Tuesday chiefly in 
entertaining and discussing business 
matters with Petrovitch, and that very 
probably he would have to go to Wash- 
ington as soon as Petrovitch had sailed. 
She wailed: 


Ainslee’s 


“Oh, my Arnold, send some other 
man! Zere is only you for me!” 

“Darling, please understand that all 
the time I am working it will be to clear 
up things already begun so we need 
never be separated again!” 

“IT never bother of the future!” 

He laughed delightedly : 

“I know you don't, you bewitching 
butterfly! That’s your charm, And 
you don’t need to. I shall see to that 
always. And I need a little time to 
make a start right now.” 

She drew away and looked at him 
curiously ; then she got up and went over 
to where one of the borzois lay sleeping. 
She dropped down beside him on the 
rug and took his head in her hands. 

“Cochon, whom you love best, Cleo 
or wat you ‘ave to eat?” The dog 
barked. “I t’ought so. See, Arnold, ’e 
say no, nothing but Cleo, and you say, 
‘Cleo, I love you,’ and then a beezness 
thought strikes you and out of my door 
you run. Zat not love! Beezness! I 
jealous of your beezness!” 

“But, darling, I——” 

“No, no! 
to the 
Cleo!” 

“See here 

“No, I finish. 
You not love me. 
more!” 


I very cross wiz you, Go 
beezness! We finish, you and 


You weary of me. 
I not want you any 


He leaped up, strode across, reached 
down, and lifted her up. At last he held 
her off and looked at her; his hoarse 
voice seemed torn out of depths never 
stirred in him before. 

“Weary of you! Not love you any 
more, you priceless little fool! You 
would have to find new heavens and a 
new earth to set the limit of my love! 
You are creation and eternity! Every- 
thing else but you is a bad dream which 
I escape only when I am with you!” 

Like the wooing of a bird to his mate 
came the soft murmur: 

“Zat is all I ask. 
dreams !” 


End the bad 
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A little later he turned very thought- 
ful, and after a time asked: 

“Ts Simon pressing you to renew the 
contract ?” 

“Always.” 

“Tell him you refuse until you have 
had two weeks free in which to decide.” 

“And why?” 

“IT am going to make a bargain with 
you.” 

“Like ze shops?” 

“Yes. You will have to pay me a 
price. See here, darling, you don’t want 
to begin to dance badly, just because 
you love me; [ can't bear to do my work 
badly because I want to be every minute 
with you. I simply must take a little 
time now for some bad dreams, but next 
week Saturday night after you finish, 
I will whisk you off to heaven in my 
racing car and we will stay there eight 
days!" 

She exclaimed in sudden ecstasy: 

“Zoze the ‘appiest words ever on your 
‘andsome lips! I have no words to say 
But—till zen—not see me at 


my joy ! 


all 

“No, you witch. T shall be here every 
chance I can find, but I must put work 
first till then.” 

She sighed: 

“You give me chloroform, p’r’aps?” 

“You blessed youngster, you are 
going to be a plucky little devil and help 
vour stupid old ‘heezness’ lover to for- 
get for a few days that he cannot reach 
out his hand and touch you or feed his 
eves on the sweetest thing ever made on 
this earth which was so stupid before 
you came. That’s your job!” 

“oon 

“You will be with me every minute, 
and every minute I shall be with you!” 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Except for the fact that he retired 
rather frequently to his private tele- 
phone room and returned with a smile 
on his f Arnold 


face, Hunter was out- 
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wardly himself next day and buckled 
down to work as if he owed it an apol- 
ogy. Therefore he felt quite satisfied 
with what he had accomplished when he 
met Petrovitch at the Pennsylvania Sta- 
tion. After they reached the house, 
they settled down in the library to talk 
over achievements with equal optimism 
and enthusiasm, Hunter realized that 
Petrovitch took it for granted he also 
was returning to Russia for the climax 
and, for once in his life, he felt a cow- 
ard. He would not tell Petrovitch— 
yet. 

There was a dinner and theater party 
with numerous guests in Petrovitch’s 
honor, but at midnight Hunter managed 
to slip away for a little while to tell 
Cleo what an eternity the day had been. 
She was never more charming, more 
glowing underneath, more eager to make 
him forget the existence of everything 
but her. With quick, pointed thrusts 
she gave him a witty account of the 
happenings of the day, convulsing him 
by a monologue of her lesson with the 
shy young reporter. She began to speak 
slowly in exaggeratedly correct English, 
till he begged her to return to patois. 
Suddenly, as he looked about at the 
luxury, the ever-present pets, her ex- 
quisite cloth-of-gold negligee, he 
claimed : 

“Cleo, can you stand it to leave all 
this behind? You can’t take maid or 
clothes—just knickerbockers and stout 
ugly shoes on these adorable feet; old, 
rough things that you can wear tramp- 
ing through the woods. How about it, 
sweetheart ?” 


ex- 


“T go in ze rags to heaven, eh? But 

I have you!” 

We do not tell 
Get 

Take 


“You certainly will. 
a soul, you know. 
Hortense to buy 


one little bag.” 


Just disappear. 
rough things. 


“But it is long—the waiting! For 
you, too, p'r’aps ?” 

His answer was satisfactory, but not 
in words. 
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Next morning he came to a decision. 
It would be best to have Petrovitch 
draw his own inferences, know that he 
himself could no more leave for Russia 
just then than the splinter of iron can 
sever itself and depart from the magnet. 
Petrovitch was a Russian, romantic, he 
had loved, and he knew the power of 
Cleo. So Hunter took the two on long 
drives and they were often in her apart- 
ment. With faultless breeding, Petro- 
vitch took everything as a matter of 
course, but inwardly he was appalled at 
the strength of unspoken devotion vi 
brant in the air about him. Such love 
could not be all happiness: What would 
be the end? 

Monday morning as they sat smoking 
in the library after breakfast, Hunter 
said quietly: 

“IT think you understand why I can- 
not accompany you to-morrow?” 

Petrovitch’s face showed the trouble 
he felt. 

“T understand and thank you for the 
confidence. May I also say that I dep- 
recate? Unforeseen contingencies may 
arise when the matter is about to be 
clinched, Is—is it quite impossible to 
sail?” 

Hunter smoked on silently, going 
over the odds for the thousandth time. 

“Yes,” he said at last, “it is quite im- 
possible. But with my partners given 
carte blanche and with your powerful 
aid, I believe all will come right. And 
I shall follow on as soon as I can.” 

“My friend, you may count on some- 
thing better than my best!’ said Petro- 
vitch. 

Hunter gripped the hand he extended 
hard. 


Next day after Petrovitch’s ship had 
sailed and he had had a long conference 
with his broker, Hunter left for Wash- 
ington where he busied himself with 
interviews. On Wednesday the first 
news of the proposed concession leaked 
out in the newspapers and he saw the 


Ainslee’s 


Hal- 


reporters and gave them details 
lett relayed on to him a cablegram : 


and Reid arrived Pierce 


organizing industrial syndicate 


Sherwood Jim 


He puzzled over that and felt further 
details would follow, but it was time for 
one of his myriad telephone conversa- 
tions with Cleo, so everything else was 
banished from his mind. 

On Friday morning he had an inter- 
view with the secretary of state, and 
as he talked of the concession as accom- 
plished fact, the raised his 
hand in warning. 

“T am supposed to be neutral, Mr. 
Hunter, but I think I may say that you 
are more needed in Russia than you are 
in Washington. It would be—shall I 
say a better fight?” 

Hunted, astounded, thought quickly. 

“You mean some one else is on this 
deal. An American?” 

“That would be the natural inference. 
I must not say more.” 

On Hunter hastened to a 
Western Union office to send impreca- 
tions and demands to Putnam, informa- 
tion to Petrovitch; then all the way to 
New York he sat tense, rigid, thinking. 
In the end he knew again that, no mat- 
ters what happened in Russia, no matter 
if they were up against the astute 
Pierce, he had no power in him to sail 
next day and break his word to Cleo. 


secretary 


leaving, 


He wanted only her companionship. 
He knew it more than ever when he 


stood before her. Cupping her face in 
his hands, he said solemnly: 

“You could call me back from heaven 
or hell. I should have to come!” 


OHAPTER XV. 


Everything Hunter could do next day 
to offset his desertion he did with all the 
energy in him and with every con- 
tingency which he could now foresee in 
view. He said nothing to his partners 
of his suspicion that Pierce was after 
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the concession and behind the attack in 
Wall Street; he did not want to con- 
sume time or energy in answering re- 
proaches because Putman had _ not 
handled the situation as he himself 
could have done had he been in Russia. 
They would know when Putman’s next 
cablegram arrived, and he was glad it 
did not arrive before he had left. 

He sternly refused to indulge any 
emotions, any regrets. He was a quitter 
in face of an enemy's attack but he 
would not whimper about it. Once, in- 
deed, when he saw how badly things 
were going on Wall Street, he did go 
into the telephone room and sit there 
trying to get up the courage to ask Cleo 
to postpone their happiness for a few 
days. He could not even raise the re- 
ceiver to meet her disappointment and 
lack of comprehension, so with a grim 
face he got up and went back to his desk, 

After the others had gone, he wrote 
a letter to Harrison, telling him he 
should be away for a week, what he 
feared about Pierte, and giving him de- 
tailed instructions with carte blanche. 
He coded a cablegram to Putman di- 
recting him to go beyond any offer 
made by a rival if it could be done with- 
out loss of dignity and prestige, and a 
wireless to Petrovitch to the same effect. 
Harrison’s letter he placed in a private 
drawer where he would find it the first 
thing on Monday. Then at last he went 
out of the door, shaking his head in 
self-reprobation 

The mood lasted till he watched Cleo 
accomplish a further impossible in her 
dancing that last night, amid a tre- 
mendous ovation. She danced all sense 
of responsibility and duty away. He 
was conscious only of dragging mo- 
ments as he walked the streets until it 
was time to go for his car. At last he 
waited for her at a quiet corner near 
her hotel. Soon she came, in short 
tweeds and a boyish soft felt hat. Hor- 
tense carried a small suit case. The 
girls embraced tenderly, Cleo stepped 
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into the racer, he followed, and they 
were off. He was choked with happi- 
ness; he dared not trust himself to 
speak. She also was silent till he guided 
the car around the corner of Seventy- 
second Street into the Drive. Then she 
clasped his arm tight, wooing him with 
her voice: 
“And now we go to Paradise?” 
“Yes, yes!’ he answered hoarsely. 
“Would we might never come back!” 
Through quiet drove the 
powerful car, not hurrying overmuch 
but rather as if he wanted to prolong 
each exquisite moment. At last Cleo 
slept. At daybreak he stopped the car, 
facing the east, and woke her. She lay 
back on his shoulder and they watched 
the sun rise from behind Lake George. 
“Our sun! Our day!” he cried, lift- 
ing his cap to greet it. Then his boy’s 
laugh rang out, the years cast aside, all 
worries and responsibilities forgotten. 


roads he 


Not long after their salute to the sun, 
the anxious John Hallett let himself in 
to the Sunday quiet and emptiness of 
their offices. telephoned Western Union 
to send around, and, when 
they arrived, started in at once to decode 
a long one which he was surprised to 
see was signed by the three names, Put- 
man, Sherwood, and Reid. This 
unusual enough in itself, but when he 
reached the endeof the first sentence, he 
quickly turned to the telephone. When 
the butler him that Hunter 
was not at home, asked for Mrs. 
Hunter, and said: 


messages 


was 


informed 
he 


“A most important cablegram has ar- 
rived. Can you tell me where I can get 
in touch with Mr. Hunter at 
please ?”’ 

She hesitated, then asked: 

“Have you decoded it yet?’ 


once, 


“T started but found it so very im- 
portant I felt he would want to lose no 
time.” 

After a moment she suggested: 

“Suppose you go on with the decod- 
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ing. If I cannot get in touch with my 
husband at once, I will send my brother 
down.” 

She rang up Harrison. 

“Elbert, dear, John says a most im- 
portant cablegram has arrived at the 
office. Listen! Arnold did not come 
home last night.” 

There was a moment's pause, then: 

“Well, don’t worry, dear. If you get 
any news call me at the office on his 
private wire. I will see what I can find 
out and come around later.” 

She thought, then rang the bell and 
asked that the chauffeur be sent to her. 
When he arrived, she inquired: 

“Parkins, Mr. Hunter is needed 
greatly at the office. Could you pos- 
sibly find him and take him down? At 
the club, perhaps?” 

The man hesitated a moment, then: 

“If you will excuse me, madame, I 
fear Mr. Hunter has gone off into the 
country. He took out his racing car 
just before midnight.” 

“Oh, very likely,” she said easily. “T 
expect Mr. Harrison can manage.” A 
bit later she called him at the office. He 
went back with a frown to the desk and 
John laid the decoded message before 
him. 


Emphatically urge you to sail Saturday, if 
this reaches you in time. Otherwise on Tues- 
day, airplane from Southampton. Pierce 
syndicate a bribe to secure industrial votes 
in re concession. Has undermined everywhere 
and offers extravagant terms which we shall 
meet but need you personally. If you sail at 
once, you can save the day. On no account 
fail to start first ship. 


Harrison read it aghast. 

“Suppose we can’t get hold of him in 
time, John!” He had a premonition, 
knowing that Cleo had refused to renew 
her contract. Hallett rumpled his hair 
and contributed bitterly : 

“Nothing would give me so much 
pleasure as to wring that woman’s 
neck.” 

Harrison drove to 


Cleo’s hotel and 


Ainslee’s 


asked to speak with Madame Bouvet. 
As he waited in the drawing-room he 
looked about with interest, but found 
everything in the most impeccable taste. 
When Hortense came, he explained the 
urgency, and reluctantly she told him 
that Mr. Hunter had purposely not told 
mademoiselle where they were going, 
She was not sure, but she thought they 
were not returning for a week. He 
took his leave, stunned that Hunter 
could desert at such a time. There was 
nothing for it but to break the news to 
his sister. 

Mrs. Hunter took the blow gallantly 
and read the cablegram. 

“Tt is about as bad as it can be, isn’t 
it? But we have two hopes to buoy us 
up. Petrovitch will be home the middle 
of the week, and then there is Arnold’s 
real character. He is not a quitter. 
Her secretary must be mistaken. He 
will be back before it is too late.” 

“Meanwhile I must cable he is away 
on business.” 

“IT suppose so. Elbert, you have al- 
ways depended too much on Arnold. 
Now you must be king and premier and 
parliament yourself!” 

He realized this next morning when 
he found Arnold’s letter and knew only 
the miracle of a return to his 
would bring him back before the week 
had ended, The strain and anxiety of 
an intensified Wall Street fight was 
added to the other difficulty of sending 
propitiatory Finally on 
Thursday came one from Petrovitch: 


senses 


cablegrams. 


If you wire at once you will sail next Sat- 
urday, I can hold things up here till your 
arrival. Government counts your priority in 
the field an honorable obligation which it 
will discharge if we know you are leaving by 
the next ship. Otherwise hardly a fighting 
chance. I urge your sailing that all our 
effort may not go for naught. 

When that to his 


Harrison showed 


sister, tears came in her eyes. 


‘“ 


Isn’t he splendid? Don’t you see he 
knows and is trying to save Arnold from 
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himself? Oh!” She struggled for con- 
trol. “Oh! Isn’t it tragic that we all 
should be trying to help him when he 
trying to help himself? 
Arnold, that tower of strength! And I 
have to pretend, and may have to pre- 
tend always, that my heart isn’t break- 
ing over it all!” 

On Sunday, just before midnight, she 
heard her husband enter his room, and, 
reaching to the telephone beside her bed, 
told her brother softly that Arnold had 
arrived. Her face as she spoke was 
unguarded, stricken. Not like this had 
Arnold Hunter ever returned before! 

He entered his office next day as if 
he had not been absent, and grimly read 
the cablegrams and_ broker’s 
sheet of their which Hallett 
placed before him. Over Petrovitch’s 
he thought a long time, with a calendar 
before him, Had he 
could not have resisted that appeal. 


has stopped 


balance 


losses 


home, he 
He 
realized the fight his friend had made 
for him, But perhaps something might 
yet happen to the Pierce proposal, and 
so, with his indomitable optimism, he 
started in dictating cablegrams. Then 
he turned all his energies to the Wall 
Street battle. 

That night he found Cleo surrounded 
by her overjoyed family, and Simon, 
pleading, badgering, urging her to re- 
new her contract, promising her the 
world and all it contained. At last she 
got rid of them all and he held her in 
his arms and told her wfat it meant to 
have her there after a hard day. 

“TI ’ate your old beezness !” 

“So do I, But you will understand 

-won’t you, darling—that I have got 
to give it some time this week? Just as 
soon as ever I can arrange it, you and 
1 will go away where we shall have and 
want only our love. Tell me you under- 
stand !”’ 

She pressed her cheek against his and 
answered : 


been 


“It is that I know you in ze inner 
heart now forever, and I never be cross 
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again when you say it is necessaire to 
do ze ugly duty!” 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Thursday morning when Cleo was 
still in bed, a ring came at her tele- 
phone. Motioning Hortense back she 
answered herself, expecting to hear 
Arnold’s She shook her head 
impatiently as the first words reached 
her ear: 

“That you, Cleo?” 

“It’s me. Who speaks?” 

“Well, is Jim forgotten? 
to hear your voice again. 
last and eager to see you. 
got my wires and the 
day ?” 

“Oh, Jim!” She shrugged her shoul- 
ders at Hortense. “Yes, thank you.” 

“Well, well! We speak correct Eng- 
lish now, do we? I’m sorry. Loved 
your little accent. May I call this after- 
noon?” 

“Zat 
course !" 

“Much better! I'll be there at four.” 

His return was a beautiful gesture— 
the sort of thing which had made his 
career a spectacular success. He had 
said his task in Russia would take two 
weeks, and at the end of two weeks he 
had left, knowing without doubt that he 
could put over the syndicate, and that 
he had won enough votes to secure the 
ratification of his offer for a concession. 
Through absence Hunter had lost; all 
the greater victory for him to win in 
spite of absence! And he was avid for 
two things: to read American news- 
papers on the morning after ratification 
—and Cleo. Since landing what he had 
heard had caused him to forgo the 
first desire if necessary, in order that 
he might concentrate on the second. 

It was fortunate for his aspirations 
that he was not present after Cleo put 
the receiver in place. She turned to 
Hortense. 


vi ice. 


It’s good 
I am back at 

Hope you 
orchids every 


veree nice, Jeem! But of 
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“I wish you would take that Jim! 
He will be an annoyance to me. But 
for you he is rich, and when I go to my 
Arnold, I shall have given you a dot. 
But for me, he is very wearisome!” 

She thought for a moment, then lifted 
the receiver again. 

“Is it you, Leopold? You come ‘ave 
tea with me at four and stay when ze 
rest ‘as gone. We talk more of ze con- 
tract, hein?” 

“Nothing would suit me better!” 

She then ordered Hortense to ring up 
two other men from the list of hangers- 
on. Pierce was accordingly cheated of 
a téte-a-téte when he arrived that after- 
noon, but he was so pleased with him- 
self that nothing could irritate him for 
long. He kissed both of Cleo’s hands 
effusively. 

“A sight for sore eyes, mademoi- 
selle !” 

She was instantly sympathetic. 

“I so sorry. Your eyes zey ‘urtin’ 
you?” 

The men roared, and 
her: 


Pierce assured 


“Not any longer. They are cured.” 
Whereupon she understood and laughed 
too, while Pierce drank in her beauty 
greedily. 

Hortense had been ordered to try to 
win his favor for herself. She liked the 
man but not the task. From the tea 
table she addressed him. He looked 
straight at her without seeing her when 
he answered, an optical paradox to 
which she was quite accustomed as 
Cleo’s secretary. 

Simon brought up the subject of the 
contract. Cleo, serene, baffling, radiat- 
ing the inward glow which was the vis- 
ible sign of her ardent, satisfied love 
for Hunter, parried all efforts to pin 
her down. He appealed to Pierce who 
answered cryptically: 

“Who knows? The butterfly ought 
not to sip honey from one flower only, 
nor from any flower too long at a time!” 

“Ah!” cried Cleo, ‘‘zat is to appreci- 


Ainslee’s 


ate me!”” The minx let her eyes seem 
to appreciate him; he would have been 
disturbed had he realized her amusement 
at his blind egotism which interpreted 
her agreeable tolerance in the way most 
flattering to his vanity. 

He had to leave before the others. 
As he held her hands, he said in a low 
voice : 

“You have done something pretty fine 
for me, Cleo. 1 am coming to-morrow 
to tell you how I appreciate it.’””. Which 
she thought mysterious and amusing. 

That night Hunter came to her after 
a nerve-racking day in which he had 
given up all hope of the Russian con- 
cession and found it impossible to stem 
the tide in Wall Street. She ran to him 
with a little cry of alarm as she saw his 
haggard face. He held her close in his 
arms, and ran nervous fingers over her 
features as if he were blind. 

“My brave, sweet love! You 
good and patient with me!” 

“Let us go back to our woods, my 
Arnold!” At which he laughed without 
mirth. 

“We may have to. I am putting up 
a fight. Suppose I fail? Suppose I lose 
money and power?” 

“"Ave I not shown you I care not 
for zose things? Why you care?” 

“[ don’t know. Habit, I suppose. 
Sut I find I do care. I can’t stand the 


are so 


torture of failing after all these years. 


I can’t bring you nothing. 1 must bring 
you what you deserve to have. Oh, my 


little love, kiss me! Rest me!” 


CHAPTER XVII 


That same evening, all on edge him- 
self because of what they had gone 
through that day at the office and filled 
with dread because of what the next 
few days might bring forth, Harrison 
went to see his sister. 

“T hate to tell you,” she said as they 
sat down, “but I have not even seen 
Arnold since he came back.” 
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“Which means. you have not tried to 
see him and that he is not dead to shame 
so far as you are concerned.” 

“Or else—quite indifferent !” 

“You are spared something rather 
tragic, now the possibility of ruin is 
crashing into his consciousness as the 
result of his infatuation.” 

“What shall we do?” 

“Mary, | have been thinking, why 
don’t you go to that girl and try to show 
her what she is doing, how she is ruin- 
ing a fine man?” 

She thought hard, trying to imagine 
herself making an impression on Cleo. 

“Elbert, dear, | she 
would understand a woman's language. 
Besides, she would think me stupidly 
jealous. A man might do something. 
You go!” . 


do not believe 


\fter a moment’s thought, he agreed: 

“Very well, I will. To-morrow morn- 
ing.” 

Therefore, next morning at eleven 
o'clock, Harrison was announced. Cleo 
was instantly afraid Arnold might be 
ill. She slipped quickly into a simple 
white frock, and going to the drawing- 
room with her best 
manner and her most correct English, 

“This is very kind of you to call.” 

He pretended not to see the hand she 
half raised but bowed gravely. 


received Harrison 


“I do not come in friendship, made- 
moiselle.”’ 

Her hand flew to her throat. 

“Is—is anything the matter with my 
Arnold?” 

“Nothing is the matter with Mr 
Hunter—not in the way you mean.” 

She motioned to a chair and they sat 
down. He looked at her in silence for 
a moment; then: 

“Mademoiselle, you are a very fas- 
cinating woman. You have a brain. I 
wonder if you have a soul?” 

“You speak—enigma. But I 
artiste. Of course!” 

He searched her face, then shook his 
head. 


am 
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“No, I don’t suppose you have—in 
the way I mean.” 

Cleo was intrigued. 
to explain. 

“You never stop to think if a thing 
is right or wrong?” 

She laughed. 

“But, no! Life is of a shortness. It 
is for me to give, give, and make ze 
tired people ‘appy when I dance. I 
smile, and. dance, and laugh, and zey 
laugh with me and ze great boredom fly 
out of the window!” She flicked it 
away with a butterfly gesture of her 
hand. 


She begged him 


Harrison relaxed slightly. Even on 
his mission he felt her power. 

“That is all very well for the artist, 
but how about the woman underneath?” 

She looked at him, her head slightly 
on one side, thinking. 

“It is that 
perhaps? 
Arnold?” 


“How 


you come for the sister, 
You not like for me to love 


could I like it? I resent it 
with all my strength—for her, and be- 
cause it is ruining him; wiping him off 
the map of the world he has built up 
about himself.” 

Cleo drew herself up, ominously quiet 
and offended. 

“Wat you mean, ‘ruin?’ 
yourself, if you please.” 

He spread out his hands. 

“Really, mademoiselle, do you know 
anything of his work, his life? Any- 
thing except that he and 
power ?”’ 


Explain 


has money 

She swept money and power into the 
discard. 

“We not talk of silly things. 
of our love!” 

“But how much would you love him 
if he were a poor man?” 

She looked at him till he felt about 
six inches high; then: 

“I love him so long as I have ze 
breath. If he has no money, I work for 
him till my fingers and my feet are ze 
bone!” 


We talk 
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Her Gallic intensity made Harrison 
uncomfortable. He shifted in his chair 
and changed the tack: 

“T suppose you never 
wife, never pity her?” 

“Why I pity her? I very jealous that 
she knew my Arnold zose fifteen years 
before we ‘ave met. It is for her to 
pity me!” 

He shook his head in bewilderment, 
then tried again: 

“But can’t you think of Arnold? You 
are ruining him.” 

This time she laughed. 

“But you are funny! I give to him 
ze first ‘appiness he ‘as ever ’ad, and 
you say ‘ruin!’” 

He jumped to his feet and walked a 
step or two. 

“Tt is very difficult—we do not speak 
the same language.” 

“Oh, I sO sorry ! 
English!” 

“I mean—see here, 
you know about the 
was working for in 
arrived?” 

She shook her head. 

“Zat he ‘as 
No!” 


“Or do you know that an 


think of his 


I try to learn your 


mademoiselle, do 
big concession he 
Russia when you 


spoke to Petrovitch? 


enemy of 
his is getting this great work away from 
him and is attacking him in Wall Street 
and that he is trying to save himself 
from ruin? And when he is trying 
hardest, you call him up here to you, 
and he forgets that he is an honorable 
man !”" 

She had flinched slightly as he spoke, 
but drew herself up proudly to say: 

“T not believe you!” 

“Do you know that his wife will be 
driven to divorce him, and that when a 
man like him is divorced by a fine, hon- 
orable woman because of a woman who 
has no sense of honor, the scandal will 
force him to crawl away to some hiding 
place, stripped of money, power, the re- 
spect of humanity—everything on which 
he has built up his splendid career?” 


Ainslee’s 


She swept her head back in defiance. 

“He would have me!” 

“TI wonder if he would? I wonder 
how long you would stick to a crushed 
and broken-hearted man? ‘nd, if you 
did, I wonder how long your fascina- 
tions would make up for losing a king- 
dom!” 

She shrugged her shoulders but she 
was thinking hard. 

“What you mean, a con-concession ? 
And Wall Street? You explain very 
simply, please.” 

He did and she listened acutely. 
ended : 

“So you see you bring him nothing 
but ruin. Go away, I beg! Leave his 
life alone!” 

She smiled in superior fashion. 

“You t’ink he want zose things more 
than me? I show you!” She went 
quickly to the telephone and gave Ar- 
nold’s number. Harrison sprang across 
and put his hand on her wrist. 

“Mademoiselle, I beg of you! You 
don’t know what you are doing! He is 
in the most desperate attempt to save 
what he can from the wreck—to prevent 
dire disaster! You say vou love him. 
For Heaven's sake, let him alone!” 

She smiled still and raised her eye- 
brows as she spoke at the mouthpiece: 

“That you, my darling?” 

sack came the words: 

“What is left of me. 
your voice. 
ute. 

“Arnold, you please come to me at 
once !”” 

“Dearest, I can’t! Please understand 
that it is desperate or I couldn't stay 
away !”’ 

“Your brother, Mr. ’Arrison, is here.” 

She heard him “Good God! 
Why?” Then in a moment: 

“Yes, of course I must come. 
be right up.” 

“He comes,” she announced. 

Harrison groaned and sank back in 
his chair with a despairing gesture. 


He 


(sood to hear 
3ut I can take only a min- 
So sorry!” 


say, 


I will 
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Cleo looked at him a minute, her face 
almost impish with satisfaction, Then 
she picked up the first book her hand 
lighted on, and thrust it into his hand. 

“You read! I not talk till Arnold 
come!’ She sat down severely and 
euarded him as if she were his warder. 
When he recovered himself sufficiently 
to look at what she had thrust at him, 
he found it was a French-to-English 
grammar 

CHAPTER XVIII. 

When Hunter came in, white, gaunt, 
tense with excitement, he cried at the 
door: 

“\What are you doing here, Elbert? 
Bothering her? Haven't I got enough 

worry me?” 

“I tried hard to keep her from tele- 
phoning you, I——” 

Hunter made a gesture of disgust in 
his direction and started to go to Cleo. 
She motioned him to stay where he was 
and it flashed into both of their minds 
that they had stood thus on the first 
night when he came to her. 

“T not keep you, my Arnold 
tell 


Please 
Mr, ’Arrison w’at you want ze most 
—zose things you fight for and call ze 
beezness, or me! He not understand.” 
“Il want both, Cleo, but I want the 
things so I can bring more to 
you, 
“And if you ‘ave but one thing?” 
He did not hesitate a moment but 
strode across the space between them. 
“T choose you!” He locked her in a 
flerce Harrison wished he 
were anywhere else! 
Finally she put up 
pushed back his face. 
“Me and ze poverty? 


embrace, 


her hand and 


We be very 
poor, per’aps?” 

“You and my 
you. You 


Alway 5! 


two fists to work for 
under any circumstances! 
Forever!’ Again he kissed 


her fiercely, glorying in showing his 


brother what his interfering had 


| 9 aroused. But at last he stood with his 
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about her, and looked across to 
Harrison as he inquired with a mocking 
smile: 


arm 


“Is that all you wanted to have my 
meddlesome brother know, darling? 
Because, if it is, I will go back now and 
see if I can save some of those other 
things. We don’t need anything but 
each other, but I may as well try. So 
that’s that, Elbert, and mind your own 
affairs in the future!” Again he swept 
Cleo into his arms for a long kiss, and 
then another. At last he released her. 

“T feel no end better for seeing you, 
dearest. Glad you got me up here. I 
shall come back as soon as I can. Au 
revoir, darling!’ At the door he waved 
his hand in gay defiance of fate! 

Cleo stood after he had gone, proud 
and happy, forgetful of her guest. 
Finally she turned and smiled with radi- 
ant face as she went back to sit opposite 
him, saying: 

“We love like you see, me and Ar- 
nold.” 

Harrison, who had been most uncom- 
fortable, braced himself for further at- 
tack. He spoke all the more harshly 
because he had been unwillingly stirred 
to admiration: 

“Yes, | see. I see that you are both 
infernally mad and ought to be shut up 
in an asylum.” 

She looked quizzical, superior, almost 
contemptuous. How much proof did 
this strange American need? He went 
on: 

“T know now that you have no soul 
—that you are a hideously selfish, ego- 
tistical woman.” 

At that she was arrested, bewildered: 

“But, I not understand. 
give to Arnold till I 
selfish !” 


I give, give, 
die. Zat not 


“Yes, you give him poison! You sap 
away all his manhood!” 

She still stared, not understanding. 

“You take a kingdom away from him 
and make him just another of your 
tame pets! He was a man before you 
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came!” He got up once more and 
walked; then came back and stood be- 
fore her. 

“TI don’t want to be a brute, mademoi- 
selle, and I don’t deny that I am moved 
by what has happened. There is some- 
thing splendid when two humans think 
they can defy God and man and build 
a kingdom about just their love—pro- 
vided they are big enough to make it 
seem splendid, and you two are. But 
the history of the world proves that 
they can’t get away with it, and the at- 
tempt means misery all around.” Her 
eyes never left his face. ‘You French 
have always bragged ‘l’honneur.’ Know 
what we call it?” 

“Ze cricket? 
game.” 

“And you are cheating at that game 
when you steal a man’s life and use it 
for your own selfish ends. You talk 
about giving! That’s not what you 
think of most. It’s getting! Getting 
the satisfaction he gives your vanity, 
your emotions. 


No—ze playing ze 


That is why I say you 
are hideously selfish.” 
She raised her hand in protest. 


“We not argue. We love.” 

“You are both mad, but he is madder 
than you because he knows what he is 
doing and you don’t. That is why I ap- 
peal to you to save him.” 

She shook her head stubbornly. 

“You ’ave heard. He want only that 
I love him.” 

“My dear girl, can’t I make you see 
that it isn’t love?” 

Her face expressed amazed incredu- 
lity. He went on: 

“Real love isn’t selfish. There 
be no true love without sacrifice.” 

“Wat you mean? | 
for Arnold, per’aps.” 

“Would you? I wonder. Sacrifice 
means giving up what you want so that 
the one you love may have something 
better. It means tearing out your heart 
—dying if you 
love.” 


can 


make sacrifice 


necessary—for one 
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As he spoke, horror dawned on her 
face as at some memory. He saw he 
had got through her armor at last and 
went on: 

“Didn’t you know real love must 
mean that?” She shook her head, her 
lip quivering, but he went relentlessly 
on: “Did no one ever sacrifice for you 
—your father? Your mother?” 

With a strangled cry she grasped her 
throat as if she struggled for breath, 
for control. Then she threw out her 
hands, her face went all piteous like a 
little child’s, and tears began to roll 
down her cheeks. 

“Don’t! You hurt me!” Then, a 
minute later: “I never speak of zose 
things!” Still she struggled for control, 
fighting back the tears, but at last she 
broke down. 

“Oh! Oh! Zey ’ave gave their life 
for me!” Her face went down in her 
arms and she was shaken by hideous 
sobs. 

Harrison felt as if he had tortured a 
butterfly or trampled a beautiful flower 
underfoot. He went over and put his 
hand on her shoulder. 

“Don’t! Please don’t! 
I’m so sorry I said that. 
I didn’t mean to hurt 
Please don’t cry!” 

Her hand came up and twined about 
his. He looked at it, shook his head, 
then suddenly knelt, put his arm about 
her, and she his shoulder. 
Finally she controlled herself enough to 
say: 

“Please, you very kind! Per’aps I 
been naughty and not know it. I am 
sorry.” 

“T know now that that is the truth, 
my child. And I believe you will do 
what is best for Arnold.” 

“T think very hard.” 

He rose to his feet, saying: 

“You had the brain to choose a big 
man to love; keep him big! Don’t turn 
him into a pet lap dog that comes when 
you whistle! If he had spent his life 


I was a brute. 
I didn’t know. 
you like this. 


sobbed on 
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being some woman's lap dog, you would 
not have loved him.” She shook her 
head slowly. “Then don’t take him 
away from the things that have made 
and will keep him a big man!” 

With a tired little sigh she held out 
her hand and he took it in both his own 
as she said: 

“You go now, please. I think hard. 
I not call Arnold. Per’aps I go away.” 

“My dear! If you only would! Even 
if it means merely to give you both time 
to test yourselves, and to let him 
straighten out his affairs! You haven't 
signed a new contract?” 

“No. Thank you very much, 
go now, please! 

This time he kissed her hand with a 
“God bless you, child!’ and left her 
trying to force a tragedy-smitten face 
to smile. He shook his head sorrow- 
fully when he got outside the door, and 
the same expression was on his face a 
little later when he entered his sister’s 
boudoir. 

“What has happened? 
matter, dear?” 


You 


What is the 


He pointed to her Japanese spaniel 
which was snuggled in her lap: 

“I feel as happy about what I have 
done as if I had picked up Kito and 
kicked and trampled him before your 
cyes. 

She looked incredulous, resentful. 

“Has that dancing girl hypnotized 
you, also?” Each word an_ icicle. 
“Even I have underrated her power.” 

“Don’t be unfair, Mary! Listen, I'll 
tell you what happened.” So he did, 
except that he omitted all mention of 
the manner in which her husband had 
emphasized his madness, 
with strained attention. 

“That girl is no real vamp. 
child she took what she wanted. 
lieve she would stick to 
death.” 


She listened 
He ended: 
Like a 

I be- 
Arnold till 


Mrs. Hunter had sat perfectly mo- 


tionless, except that her hands 


twisting about a handkerchief. 


were 
Now 
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she looked down—the handkerchief was 
in shreds. She tossed the pieces into a 
waste basket. 

“IT am not so cool as I seem, Elbert. 
Fires that have no outlet sometimes burn 
hardest. Of late I have wished that I 
could be—vulgar !”’ 

“T know, dear.” 

“Did it occur to you when you 
preached the law of sacrifice that it may 
be your sister who will have to prove 
her love that way ?” 

“T hope not, Mary, God knows!” 

“Elbert, I have been lying low, but I 
have intended as soon as the Russian 
matter was settled to fight—not with 
her weapons but with my own—with 
all that brought us together and has held 
us happy all these years. Wouldn't 
those things count, pitted against a mad 
passion? And yet—as you spoke’’— 
she put up her hand to try to quiet the 
quivering of her lips and he thought he 
had never seen sadder eyes—“as you 
spoke, I knew that, if Arnold’s happi- 
ness requires it, I love him so greatly 
that—I shall make the sacrifice. The— 
way seems very black!” 


CHAPTER XIX. 


That afternoon Cleo lay on her day 
bed, suffering, silent. Hortense tried to 
rouse her to drink a glass of milk, of 
cognac. She pushed each away. Arina, 
greatly anxious, hovered about, Finally 
when Pierce was announced, Hortense 
urged: 

“See him, darling! He will amuse 
you,” 

“You think so, hein? But I do not 
like him.”” However she got up wearily 
and went over to her dressing table to 
touch up her white face with rouge. 
Then she gripped herself together, took 
a dancing step or two, and said to Hor- 
tense: 

“And now I play the heaviness in my 
heart is of the weight of a feather, not 
sor” 
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As she entered the drawing-room, 
Pierce sprang to her, kissed both of her 
hands, then led her to a sofa where he 
sat down at her side. 

“I’ve got an awful lot to say to you,” 
he began. “Seeing you yesterday was 
one tiny cocktail.” He reached over to 
hold her hand. She got up, found a 
cigar in a box on the table, put that in 
the hand next her, and sat down again. 
He laughed appreciatively. 

“T wonder if you have any idea what 
a maddening creature you are?” 

“But of course!” 
witching. 

“Well, I know this! I haven't really 
thought of anything but you all the time 
I was gone. I want nothing else of life 
but a chance to keep you on a throne 
where everybody else will bow down and 
worship you, and I shall pick you off 
that throne any time I like because you 
are mine!” He looked at her with blaz- 
ing eyes, his teeth set. She was non- 
chalant, lightly amused, as if she heard 
that sort of thing all day long. 

“You sweet little devil! Have you 
any idea what it costs me to sit here 
and just talk when I want to " 

“It is nice zat you ‘ave ze wisdom— 
to sit and talk!” 

“Cleo, darling, go and get your hat 
and come out with me this minute. We 
will jump in my car and go down to 
city hall and get married. I'd be so 
proud, and the happiest man on earth!” 

The game began to be unique—more 
interesting. She laughed. 

“Again ze artistic proposal!” 

“Not if you’d rather wait, of course. 
But I would promise not to bore you. 
That would give me some right to keep 
others off. I am jealous, Cleo, and 
that’s the truth. I have suffered tor- 
tures imagining you going about with 
Hunter, even though I believed that you 
did it because I asked you to help me 
by keeping him busy. It has been hell 
—but it was a risk I had to take.” 

Cleo was arrested, amazed. Instinc- 


Her shrug was be- 


tively she concealed her bewilderment 
under a question: 

“Now you tell me, please! For why 
you wish I keep Mr. Hunter busy?” 

“T’ll tell you in a minute. Something 
more important for us first. I have just 
been around to see Simon. I told him 
that you had decided not to sign another 
contract at present. Now what have you 
to say to that, young lady?” 

She stared at him with flashing eyes, 
incredulous and angry. 

“You meddle yourself with your own 
affairs, if you please! I hate you!” 
She jumped up, stamped her foot, and 
went to the telephone. He hurried after 
her and seized both of her hands, pro- 
testing : 

“My darling little girl! 
better than my life! 
to explain my joke!” 

“Joke?” She hesitated. 

“See here, sweetheart. 


I love you 
Give me a chance 


I want only 
to give you a chance to get acquainted 
with me. I want a chance to show you 
how lovely I shall make life for you 
when you are mine and | am your slave! 
I won’t bore you. You do not want to 
stay here during the hot weather. By 
great luck I got a big suite for you and 
your family on the Majestic to-morrow 
and a stateroom for myself in another 
part of the ship. I want a chance to 
talk to you—to make you understand 
me. Please be a good sport! You can 
come back any time you want to, you 
know!” 

Her anger had changed to amuse- 
ment. She threw back her head and 
laughed : 


“Oh, Jim, if you knew ‘ow funny you 
are!” 

Perplexed, his conceit came to the 
fore. 

“You 


don’t mean, 
course you don’t!” 
She led the way back to the sofa. 
“You say you tell me of Mr. Hun- 
ter.” 
“Oh, that! 


darling—no, of 


Well, we're rivals, you 
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know, in business.” Instantly she re- 
called that Mr. Harrison had said an 
enemy was trying to ruin Arnold. She 
must be very wise! “Once he got ahead 
of me on a deal I was trying to put 
over, so this was my turn. I found out 
he was after a big concession in Russia 
which would bring him in millions and 
so I asked you to keep him busy, got 
my man to pound him on Wall Street, 
and slipped over and got the concession 
myself. I owe a lot of my success to 
you, my dear. You kept him in Amer- 
That saved the day.” 

She sat very quiet, thinking hard. 
She recalled Arnold’s words: “I do 
care damnably! I can’t stand the tor- 
ture of failing after all these years.” 
Pierce went on to explain further: 

“He’s ruined in a small way. You 
don’t understand ideas here. His wife 
is a fine woman and every one sympa- 
thizes with her. He may find he has to 
crawl off somewhere to hide.” 

She looked at him, puffing away com- 
placently on his cigar, and her heart 
was filled with black hatred. But she 
controlled herself as she asked: 

“Because—of me?” 

“Well, yes. This Russian matter has 
been in all the newspapers and next 
week the concession goes to me, not 
him. And he has lost and is still losing 
a heap of money. We don’t care much 
in America for men who fail, and it 
wipes them off the map when they fail 
because of a woman’s kisses. Cleo!” 
—he put his hands on her shoulders and 
pulled her about to face him—‘“you 
didn’t like to kiss him, did you? Give 
me that comfort!” 


ica. 


She shook herself free impatiently. 

“Don’t bother! I think!” She 
turned her face away again. He lighted 
a new cigar and watched her profile 
jealously, little dreaming the agony in 
her soul. At last she thought she saw 
light. She turned and gave his arm a 
butterfly pat. He was instantly fatuous. 

“You darling!” 
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“You ‘ave said zat you wish to make 
me ’appy, Jim.” 

“I swear it!” 

“Zen you do one so little thing I ask 
this minute ?"’ 

“Anything! Anything, darling, ex- 
cept give you up!” 

“Zen I ask for me zat you draw back 
and give zis concession to Mr. Hunter 
and zat you stop—Wall Street.” 

He jumped to his feet, crying: 

“You are mad!” 

She taunted him back: 

“T thought so! It is just words! I 
call—what you say?—call your bluff. 
You not love me!” 

“But, child, you don’t know what you 
ask! I have wanted this chance for 
years and I have worked Lard to get it. 
I—why——””. He stared down at her, 
perplexed. She smiled invitingly. 

“It is not too late?” 

“No, I suppose not.” Then he 
glared: “Why do you choose that? 
Do you love him?” 

“Jim, I never in my life like to ’urt 
anything. “E love me. We ‘urt him 
enough w’en I sail to-morrow.” At 
that his face lighted. 

“You'll really go?’ 

“If you send ze cable zis minute!” 

“T'll do it!” He strode to the tele- 
phone and gave a command which made 
his office staff suspect sudden insanity. 
He dictated the cablegram for coding, 
She listened acutely, then prompted: 

“Now Wall Street!” He found his 
manipulator was still at the office and 
gave an order to quit the attack on 
Hunter. Then he got up, drew a deep 
breath, and shook himself like a dog 
just out of the water. 

“T’'ll make it doubly certain when I 
get down. Now, young woman, do I 
love you? I have given up the biggest 
thing I ever put over, and I’m blest if 
I am not glad to do it to prove my love 
for you! You are worth the sacrifice!” 
He was very earnest, very likable at 
that moment. She gave a little start. 
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“You make sacrifice. That 
love.” 

“It proves it to the hilt. I worship 
every hair of your head.” He stooped 
quickly, kissed the object of his wor- 
ship, then led her back to the sofa. 
This time she let him hold her hand as 
he said: “Can you be at the ship at 
half past eleven to-morrow?” 

She asked him to ring the bell, sent 
Aristide for Hortense, and gave orders 
for packing to her amazed secretary. 
After the door had closed on Hortense, 
the telephone rang. With swift premo- 
nition, in a sort of fascinated horror, 
Cleo answered it. He saw her turn 
very white as she put her hand over the 
mouthpiece. 

“Mr. Hunter!” she whispered in con- 
sternation. 

“That’s easy. I‘ll slip out and you 
can just tell him you are sailing with 
me.” He got up, but at the thought of 
facing Arnold and still keeping her 
promise to Pierce, she cried out: 

“No, no! You stay! Don’t you go! 
I not like to hurt him,” she wailed. 

“Remember he is getting off easy!” 
He stepped over to a table and busied 
himself with some books, while Cleo 
tried to summon a smile to her stricken 
face. 

Hunter rushed in impetuously, 

“Things are dreadful, Cleo, but I had 
to run up for a minute——” He caught 
sight of Pierce, glared, then looked in 
bewilderment at Cleo. She said—be- 
cause she must say something: 

“Ere comes tea. We shall ‘ave tea 
together, not so?” She began busying 
herself with the cups. 

Hunter was in no mood for ameni- 
ties. It was unbearable that Cleo, how- 
ever innocently, should consort with the 
man who had pushed him to the verge 
of ruin. He stalked over to her chair. 

“Cleo, may I see you alone at once? 
It is most important.” 

She dared not look at him. Her eyes 
flickered across to the coolly triumphant 


proves 


Ainslee’s 


face of Pierce. She seemed to read 
there what would happen to Arnold if 
she failed, and braced herself. 

“Ze sacred tea—shall we not ’ave it 
first?” The fixed smile on her face was 
ghastly but he was too excited to see 
that. Hurt beyond words, bewildered, 
amazed, he knew there was something 
here which escaped him, and tried to 
assemble his overstrained faculties to 
come to grips with the situation. At 
sight of his face Cleo could bear the 
silence no longer. She must get this 
murder of their love over, get these men 
away. 

“You tell ‘im, Jim!” she said with a 
frightened little gasp. 

Hunter started as if she had lashed 
him with a whip. Pierce, nothing 
loath, announced: 

“Congratulations are in order. Made- 
moiselle Cleo is doing me the honor to 
sail with me to-morrow on the Majestic 
for—shall I say a little honeymoon in 
France, Cleo?” 

She did not care what he said so she 
might be alone with her torture. She 
nodded her head over the tea things. 
Hunted turned to stone. Finally he de- 
manded in a terrible voice: 


“May I hear those words from your 
own lips, mademoiselle ?” 
With what seemed to her a super- 


human effort she turned her head 
slowly, with that smile which was any- 
thing but a smile frozen on her lips. 

“You ‘ave been kind, Mr. 
Hunter. But our little comedy finishes 
itself now, not so? You—a man of the 
world—not think it last?” Oh, could 
Arnold but know how she agonized to 
throw herself on his breast and beg him 
to save her from that grinning human 
demon over there who had stuck this 
jagged knife into her heart! Oh, good 
God! Could he but know she was kill- 
ing herself for him! 

“You sail with Pierce here on 
Majestic to-morrow ?” 

“But, yes!” 


most 


the 
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, harsh beyond the jar of the 
1ell, came the words: 
“Comedy! My God! No, you desert 
a sinking ship, that’s the truth! This 
man just now is alfle to bid higher than 
I. That’s it, isn’t it?” 


She had strength left only to 


(;ratil 


tes of 


I 


_ 


hold 
ier head steady with that fixed smile in 
place. He stood a moment longer with 
clenched fists, glaring from one to the 
Then 


hurled the impreca- 


other with loathing on his face. 
straight at her he 
tion: 

“T curse you and all you stand for 
With 
repulsion, he 
wheeled and passed out at the door. 

‘Poor 


| all your kind forevermore!” 
a gesture of infinite 
said Pierce 
Can't 


should in his place.’ 


devil!” 
hard. 


easily. 
‘Takes it blame him. I 
She managed one last smile 


“Now 


4 
quick 


you go, Jim! Do that for me 
Make sure!” 

He kissed her hand passionately. 
“You darling! You've 


done a Zor ye 


g 
My revenge was pale in 


I shall 


1 Was 


never forget it !” 
one, and the mo- 
behind 
in a dead faint 


y 
~ 
1 
i 


nt the door clos¢ him, she 


] ] 
oppled 


over 


CHAPTER XX. 


ed when he reached 
pped himself together 
went down in the elevator, his face 


1 stone, 


He ordered, 
and jumped into his 


Ape he irdered his racer 


brought out, and was off, sitting like a 
statue at the wheel, his eves tortured 
\ll through the night he 
not knowing where he went. At 
he found he 


wells of pain 


had come all uvn- 
familiar wood road 
He stopped short, tried to think, shook 
his head bewildered, and went on. The 
foot path was just wide enough for the 
powerful racer to plow its way along. 


ak 


con 


sclously to a 
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After a mile of jolting he reached an 
opening where there was a large, rude 
cabin and outbuildings, <A 
straight, muscular old Indian stepped 
out a flash of white teeth and a 
light panther tread. His wife followed, 
several children clinging to her skirts. 
Hunter them dazed, as if 
wondering why they should smile a wel- 
come 


several 


with 


looked at 


when the beside him 
empty ! 

“I’m going to the shack, Joe. No, I 
don’t want any breakfast.” 

He pushed the Indian aside and took 
the trail into the woods, Joe ran into 
the house, found a key, and followed 
on, Hunter seemed hardly conscious as 
he took the key and thrust it into his 
pocket. Joe shook his head and watched 
him as he strode on, sure-footed in spite 
of eyes that did not see—a sleepwalker 
in a hideous nightmare. Only he had 
the wounded animal's instinct to crawl 


seat was 


away alone and hide his pain 
lil reached a 
a spring had expanded 


He climbed steadily till he 
plateau. where 
into a mountain lake. On its edge ina 
rough, weather-beaten 
He walked straight to the door 
without stopping or glancing to right or 
left Mechanically he took the key 
from his pocket, turned it in the lock, 
and Inside he stood be- 
wildered, as if trying to wake, trying to 
at hand his 
eves so long focused on nothing. At 
last they becam« 
sort of 


jacket 


clearing was a 


shack. 


entered 
concentrate on objects near 
fixed in a 


horror on a jersey 
—Cleo’s 


conscious, 
fascinated 
hanging on the wall 
jacket! He stared at it as an insane 
man might do, and inch by inch crept 
toward it, Finally he put 
out his hand and touched it; then drew 
back his hand and rubbed it across his 
eyes. At both hands, he 
lifted it down, held it out before him 
for a moment; stooped to kiss it. At 
its touch, he clutched it to his heart. 
dropped in a chair by the table, rocked 
back and forth two or three times; then 


hypnotized 


last. with 
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suddenly broke down, buried his face 
in the jacket on the table, and was torn 
by an agony of dry sobs and tears that 
refused to flow. 


That Saturday morning Mrs. Hunter 
sat at breakfast in the loggia which con- 
nected the house with the conservatory. 
The peace, the beauty. by which she was 
surrounded, were in violent contrast to 
the turmoil within her heart and the 
strained anxiety on her face, now she 
had dismissed the footman was 
alone. As she glanced through the 
morning paper, her attention was 
sharply arrested. She was reading in- 
tently when her brother stepped out 
from the house, also looking strained 
and serious. 

“Any word?” she asked eagerly as he 
stooped to kiss her. 

“Not from Arnold, ao. But very 
wonderful news from Russia. That 
will offset some of the reverses he has 
had this last week.” 

He laid a decoded cablegram before 
her and she read: 


and 


Pierce has withdrawn unconditionall,. FEx- 
planations lacking as yet. Our concession 
will be ratified next week. Congratulations. 

PETROVITCH. 

“Marvelous!” she exclaimed. “In 
spite of his culpable neglect! How 
tragic that he is not here to know! But, 
Elbert, do you know what this means?” 
She handed him the newspaper. “He 
—he is not running away with that 
girl?” She searched his face anxiously 
as he read: 

France 
man- 
late 


Mademoiselle Cleo is sailing for 
this morning on the Majestic. Her 
ager, Leopold Simon, tried up to a 
hour last night to induce her to sign an- 
other contract. He has had urgent re- 
quests from all principal cities for book- 
ings and says—what is believe— 
that she could easily have filled houses in 
New York indefinitely. He will now bend 
his energies toward getting her to return in 
September. 


easy to 


There followed a eulogy of Cleo and 
her art. 


Ainslee’s 


“What does it mean?” she asked 
again, as he stood, thinking intently. 

“My dear”—his voice was very grave 
—‘it looks as if I\played Providence 
yesterday.” 

“Arnold isn’t going with her?” 

“Oh, no! Parkins said he looked as 
if he had had a death blow when he 
came out of her hotel yesterday and 
went off in his racing car. That girl 
rose up to make the sacrifice. She is an 
artist and she made it effectually.” 

The terror that was in Mrs. Hunter’s 
heart was evident in her voice. 

“You don’t think Arnold would—oh, 
tell me you don't!” 

“Would kill himsel 
too much of a man, He is fighting it 
out alone, that is all. And, really, as he 
has been the last two days, I believe I 
can handle the Wall Street end better 
without him. We must just put it all 
down to temporary insanity, and believe 
he will come back restored.” 

“T wish he knew about 


Never! He is 


Russia!” 

“So do I, and yet, do you know, dear, 
if they are in the throes of a great re- 
nunciation, the thing goes too deep for 
anything else to mean much at first. To 
my dying day I shall never forget that 
girl’s face when the idea of making a 
sacrifice for him struck home.” He got 
up to go, but at the door he turned and 
said: 

“Mary, it is a fearful thing to play 
Providence, and not be sure afterward 
that you were right!’ 

She shook her head in 
understanding, 

“And it is just as fearful, Elbert, to 
keep a husband tied fast when it means 
playing the devil with his life. Love 
means sacrifice—your own text, my 
dear !” 

“What are you going to do?” 

“Be sure first that it does play the 
devil—be a better friend than I have 
ever been before, and make him talk to 
me about it all—ask him to wait till he 
is quite, quite sure that his feeling for 


sorrowful 
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the girl is not an infatuation that will 
pass. Then, if he comes to me some day 
and asks for his freedom, I shall give it 
with a smile and a hand shake and a 
‘God bless you!’ At least, I shall have 
the comfort of knowing afterward that 
I did not flinch—perceptibly !” 

“Mary!” 
“Don't pity me, dear! I 
quite endure—that !” 


couldn't 


CHAPTER XXII. 


Cleo and her entourage arrived at the 
ship to find her suite lined with flowers 
and scores of her admirers on hand, all 
bent on urging her speedy return to 
America. She might have been a small, 
green-clad imperial princess surrounded 
by adoring subjects. The divine Sarah 
herself rarely had a greater ovation on 
these shores. 

That evening she nerved herself to 
go to dinner where she sat at the cap- 
tain’s right, opposite Pierce, and she 
asked them to make up a card party for 
her sitting room, hoping thus to post- 
pone a téte-a-tete. 
later—the 
other men, Pierce—and 
nearly midnight. 


They came a little 
the three 
till 


doctor, 
played 


captain, 


Finally they all said good night ex- 
cept Pierce. Cleo nodded to Hortense 
to leave her, realizing that she must face 
the without further cowardice. 
She sat quietly by the card table, her 
thoughts far away, her face controlled. 

Pierce spoke, quietly and tactfully: 

“You look like a queen of tragedy, 
my darling. We are going to be happy 
together, aren’t we?” 

Her voice cut like a whiplash across 
his senses, brutal and icy cool: 

“IT ’ave not so great imagination.” 

He stiffened and sobered ; then he too 
stood on guard. 


issue 


“What do you mean? I paid your 
very high price without quibbling or 
haggling. You are an honorable woman, 
are you not?” She stood silent. After 
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a moment he went on: 
don’t torture me! I love you with all 
my strength. I would give my life to 
make you happy. Don’t hurt me like 
this!” He himself at her 
and kissed her hand passionately, 

Again that crystal-cool voice: 

“Get up, Jim! What did I promise?” 

He leaped to his feet. 

“That you'd go to Europe with me!’ 

She tried him out with a scornful 
little laugh. 

“I go. With you and the captain and 


“Cleo, darling, 


threw feet 


the cook and ze very dull passengers.” 


He glared at her in white anger, then 
snapped his fingers. 

“That for your silly quibbling and 
trying to crawl out of an obligation you 
have assumed! Have you no sense of 
honor? Was it for the privilege of 
crossing on the same ship with you that 
I made that tremendous 
asked you to marry me. 


sacrifice? I 
You let me 
tell Hunter we were going on a honey- 
moon. Be honest! 
paid your price. 


Play the game as I 
What would you think 
of me if I had gone to my office and 
retracted. On my word, Cleo, I am 
disappointed in you!” 

At this appeal she looked desperate. 
Finally she said: 

“Zere is a greater honesty zan of the 
lips.” 

“If there is, I don’t know it.’ 

“Of ze heart.” 

“The world couidn’t be run 
schedule. Words are bonds.” 

She threw out her hands in 
gesture, 

“T ‘ave give my word, I ‘ave give my 
bond, but not to you. You make sacri- 
fice for me; I make sacrifice for ze man 


on that 


a tragic 


to whom I gave my promise never, never 
to love any man except him to ze death.” 
She saw his grow black and 
threatening with anger. 

“Oh, Jim, please, I kill ’im with ze 
words you ‘ave made me say, but I kill 
myself more here!” Her hands went to 
her heart and she rocked slightly back 


face 
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and forth with pain. He stared at her, 
not knowing what to say under the sud- 
den blow. At last he lit another cigar 
and puffed hard, then said: 

“See here, darling, you are not your- 
self and you imagine things. Cheer 
up! Of course I hoped you did not 
care for Hunter, but I had to take that 
risk. Now | have lost what I was 
working for, I see I should have stayed 
at home and kept him from meeting 
you. I—I am confoundedly jealous, 
but that doesn’t help matters. I can’t 
see you suffer like this, sweetheart. 
Why—Cleo, I suppose you have loved 
before—perhaps many times?” 

She answered very wearily 
tiny shrug: 

“Men ’ave love me. | 
ave never love before.” 

“Nor have I, Cleo. 
too. Not real love. You are hurting 
me like the devil. Every bit of me 
hungers for your love!” 

“T—I am sorry, Jim.” 

“Bad mess, it?” He sighed 
heavily. “But, darling. I have got to 
He will 
go back to his wife and forget you.” 

“"’E could not stop loving me—not 
in his heart—ever.” 

He was inclined to believe 


with a 
flirt. No, I 


Remember that, 


isn’t 


helieve you will get over it 


she was 


right from the way his own heart was 


aching, He walked 
then stopped suddenly. 

“Cleo, I can’t bear it! 
I'd have to wait longer. You torture 
me! T want you so!” He threw him- 
self at her feet and clasped her knees. 

“Jim, dear, please get up. You make 
it ‘arder for us both.” 

He did get up sulkily, stood glowering 

“Listen, Jim. I explain. Is it zat 
you want me because of our bargain? 
Or you got a soul, per’aps? I found 
[ got one yesterday. Before, I never 
think—I just love. Zen zey come to 
ne and say I must not take him 

“Who came?” 

“Mr. ’Arrison. 


back forth, 


and 


I didn’t think 


He come and he say 


Ainslee’s 


I ’ave taken Arnold out of a beezness 
kingdom and made of him nothing but 
a pet lap dog for a hideously selfish 
woman—zose his words! Zat hurt me 
very much. And he ask zat I make 
sacrifice to prove if my love real love so 
Arnold have zose things he work for 
when he is away from me.” 

The eyes of Pierce never ‘eft her 
tortured face and flamed with jealousy, 
hurt, and despair as she went on: 

“When he gone I suffer and think 
and almost I make my mind to go away 
where Arnold never see me again— 
just so he have zose things. And you 
’ave come and told me you going to 
take zose things away from him. You 
not give me time to think or you take 
them. And I dare not see Arnold—he 
love me so he see nothing but me. And 
so I have made bargain with you. 

“Jim, per’aps I kill his soul w’en I 
make him think me bad woman. Per- 
‘aps ’e never have faith again. Per- 
‘aps Mr. ‘Arrison not right and zose 
things not so good for ’im as to ‘ave 
me. I dunno. I got to go on with 
ze life when here”—again she put her 
hand to her heart—“is ze death. 

“Jim, listen! I got to make you un- 
derstand how I love Arnold. It is of 
ze spirit; oh, it is of ze soul! I rather 
sit alone on ze top of a mountain and 
see ze smoke curl up from Arnold’s 
chimney zan sit on a throne or ’ave ze 
love of any other man 
been born! 

“Oh, how shall I smile, how shall 
I dance, how shall I live, with this great 
hurt here! With ze empty arms! From 
ze first night I ’ave dance and see him, 
my Arnold is to me everything! And 
now I kill his heart and mine and we 
must go in ze ‘orrible blackness all our 
days! Oh! Oh!” She rocked back 
and forth in agony. Suddenly, as if 
she had quite forgotten him, she started 
and gazed at his face—then threw her 
arms wide in a despairing gesture as 
she said wonderingly : 


who ’as ever 
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“What is there left for you?” 

He bit his lips for control, then shoak 
his head pityingly. At that she broke 
down utterly, fell into a chair, and had 
her face in arms on the table. 

He stood gazing down at her in si- 
Finally he 


her 


stooped, lifted 
gently; then passed out, 


one 


lence 

hand, kissed it 

closing the door softly behind him. 
CHAPTER XXII 

\t that same hour and on till dawn, 
\rnold knelt by the table in his cabin, 
his arms stretched out tragically across 
it, torn by his own black agony. 

For two days it rained in the woods, 
and he was dully glad. He existed 
somehow, hardly knowing if he were 

During the third night 
he fell asleep, sitting before the black, 
empty fireplace 


dead or aliv Se 


Cleo also was sleeping, far out at 
sea, dreaming over again their last eve- 
ning in the woods, and 


her dream flew 
far and mingled with his own. 
at his feet and he 


had 
Again she pulled his face 


She sat once more 
told her 


loved 


his hurt—that other men 


her, 
down and whispered: 

“I swear to you, no other man ever 
heart but you, 


in my will be 


ou!” 


ever 


\gain he pulled het 


world with her in 


up and defied 
his arms. In 


lence or this 


the fc 


dream relief from 


torture, his own words 
rang loud and 


out 


“T trust soul and I 


you,” 


you as mv own 


that is to 


now how true 

\wake, he 
bearings between 
When he did 
with his sorrow, he got up thoughtfully, 
lit his pipe, sat down 


not at first 


dream and 


could get his 
reality 
know that he was alone 
again and went 
on thinking, still under the influence 
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of the dream. Finally grim determina 
tion dawned on his face 

“If I have got to live by memories 
and dreams, I'l that 
how. And then there is 
ing up the He 
smoked on. The words they had spoken 
would not be Finally : 
that was not acting 
Up to the thing I don’t understand, 1 
still trust you as my own soul!” 

Next morning he came to a resolution, 
Not should enter their 
shrine agai. He went calmly about his 
preparations, arranging little piles of dry 
kindlings and pouring on them oi! from 
the can. Last of all he took the little 
jacket, kissed it, placed it on the table, 
and down at it 
Then he struck matches and lighted the 
oil-soaked \t the threshold he 
working ; finally 


he walked to the edge of the woods and 


live way some 


work—-clear- 


mess | have made.” 
ousted 


“Cleo, darling, 


even Joe ever 


stood looking sadly. 
wood 


looked back, his face 


+ 1 


sat down on a log to watch till the cabin 


was burned to the ground. Once 


9 he 
spoke aloud : 

“T may find everything gone—except 
a fight—somewhere !” 

\t last, 
a memory, he turne 


but 
his face away and 
strode through the woods, Joe helped 
him out the car. Just before 
started, Hunter said: 


when their shrine was 


oet 
ret 


he 


“Joe, | burned the shack 


| 17 


perhaps [ sha 


Some day 
have you build me an- 
other You're a good friend!” He 
"| ped his hand hard 

wood road 
York, 
was the face of a man who has been 
thrust, flaming 


, — 
s he swung out of the 
and turned toward New his face 


with exultant life, into 
the fires of hell. whence | 
hack only dead gray 


ie has brought 


ashes He was 


to learn 


hat the sacrificial fame in the 
1 


hearts of the two women loved 


him had power to kindle 


who 
anew in those 
ashes the flame of a more exultant life 


THE END, 
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. YHEN Gilbert Barry entered the 

drawing-room with Anna Par- 

dee at his side, it seemed to 

Coralie that this added the proper touch 

of poison ivy to the withered ¢haplet 

of joys on the brow of a haggard eve- 
ning. 

The one person absent whom she 
wanted to see; the one person present 
whom she would like to avoid. Coralie 
moved her slim shoulders in an_ in- 
voluntary shrug of irritation. She was 
contrite a moment afterward. Why be 
annoyed with Mrs. Pardee? Of course 
that avid little hanger-on upon the 
fringe of society would snatch at an 
invitation to a place like this. It was 
the Sid Bartons’ fault for not censor- 
ing their guest list more carefully. Or 
had Barry, relying on the informality 
of dinner dances at the Barton home, 
merely brought Anna along without the 
preliminary of an invitation? It would 
be like his cheek, and hers. He seemed 
as willing to introduce her to his own 
set as she seemed determined to claw 
out a toehold there. 

The enormous black-feather 
Coralie’s hand began to slowly 
to and fro as the mel- 
lowed to lazy amusement. It was a 
deft touch, that fan. It brought out 
the fiery gold tints in Coralie’s auburn 
hair, just as the sea-green frock brought 
out the astonishing clearness of her hazel 


fan in 
wave 
girl’s vexation 


By Jessie Henderson 


Author of “Jade Fangs,” 
“The Web,” ete. 


eyes and of her creamy skin, Tall and 
a trifle aloof against the dark tapestry 
on the wall behind her, she might have 
been an exotic lily in-a slender green 
sheath, and Anna Dardee in her orange 
chiffons a vivid—perhaps a rather poi- 
sonous—little fungus. 

A flash—a swift change of expres- 
sion hard enough to be almost a glit- 
ter—sprang into Anna’s face as her 
glance met Coralie’s. It shone for an 
instant in the sparkling dark eyes be- 
neath the sleek shadow of bobbed, black 
hair and, reaching the impertinent 
mouth, achieved a climax in a_ smile 
as full of menace as of charm. 

Mrs. Pardee had _ observed 
shrug. 

Realization of this ¢ 
than a twinge of 
dee might he a 


that 


ave Coralie more 
Mrs. Par- 
interloper, 
with a the back- 
ground and an apparent flair for liv- 
ing well without anv but the 
fact that you wouldn't invite the lady 
to your own house was no excuse for 
snubbing her in somebody else’s. Cor- 
alie made with 
her most gracious bow. 

Anna uncannily gifted in 
comprehending motives, was quick to 
take advantage of the moment. She 
crossed the room. 

“And where is the ambassador, Miss 
Leonard?” she inquired, 


remorse. 
thrusting 


dubious divorce in 


means, 
amends for the shrug 


Pardee. 








It seemed to Coralie that the soft 
contralto voice had a note of mockery. 
Yet this would be strange from a woman 
who had courted Coralie Leonard’s fa- 
vor so persistently, and so wholly in 
Outsiders who want to win 
through to the inner circle can hardly 
afford to mock the initiate through 
whose good graces they hope—however 
futile the hope may be—to rise. Yet 
flush came to Coralie’s cheeks 
at the pseudo-friendliness of the words. 

“Ambassador?” she answered lightly. 
“But he isn’t even consul yet.” 


Val, 


a faint 


“True,” Anna repeated in an inscru- 
table tone, “he isn’t even consul—yet.” 
And before Coralie had time to won- 
der, absurdly, whether Anna_ really 
the words to sound rather un- 
pleasant, Mrs. Pardee added: “But of 
course it’s all arranged. He could 
hardly lose it, now.” 


meant 


The big black fan waved rhythmi- 
cally. 

“Oh, he couldn't lose it,” Coralie said 
with easy assurance; “he has already 


accepted. It’s quite settled.” Lose it! 
Here was impudence, if vou please. It 
isn't every day an administration finds 
aman of culture plus brains plus wealth, 
who goes into the higher politics merely 
because such service is a family tradi- 
tion as well as a personal inclination. 
The administration had been as eager 
to appoint Duane as he had been to 
receive the appointment. For the ad- 
ministration, it the credit re- 
flected choice. For 
Duane, it meant the cornerstone of his 
whole future. Lose it! He'd rather 
lose his right arm. He'd rather—— 
She checked the jealous thought. It 
had been prompted by pique at Duane’s 
unforgivable tardiness. At the last mo- 
ment, a conference connected with the 
appointment had called him to Wash- 
ington. Without so much as by your 
leave, he had rushed the train, 
the dinner at the 
Bartons’, and note 


meant 


from a_ brilliant 


for 
broken 


engagement 
Coralie a 


sent 


Overplayed 
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scrawled in wild haste to say that he 
would return that evening “in time, at 
least, to take you home.” And _ this. 
when the dinner dance had been given 
especially for them. 

Coralie tried to be as fair about it 
as the most popular girl of this and 


three preceding seasons could be. She 
wasn't accustomed to such cavalier 
methods, especially from men,  Gil- 


bert Barry, with all his smugness, would 
have evaded an appointment with the 
president for the sake of half an hour’s 
worship at her feet. But—Gilbert 
would never be an ambassador. He 
would never be anything except a so- 
ciety man, always just about to have an- 
other drink, always in agonizing need 
of funds, always trying to keep up with 
the expensive and exclusive set which 
received him for the sake of what the 
Barry name used to mean. Contrasting 
his florid, plump face with his prema- 
turely silvered hair, with the shining 
bronze head and the implacable jaw of 
Duane Fillmore, Coralie felt an al- 
most overwhelming desire to throw her- 
self into Duane’s arms and cry aloud 
how much she loved him. After all, 
there was no reason, even had there 
been time, for him to ask her permis- 
sion for the trip to Washington. The 
appointment was more important than 
dinner at Sid Barton's. And yet, when 
one is engaged to the most-sought-after 
girl in New York 

“A the Balkans!” 
Anna was saying dreamily. She turned 
her shingled black head to look around 
the room, her dark eyes asparkle. ‘But 
where is Mr. Fillmore?” 

Coralie hated herself 
when she answered. 





honeymoon in 


for reddening 
Who knew what 
depths of speculation lay under Anna’s 
nonchalant words? 

“Oh, I Anna put her head, 
birdlike, on one side. She was a gor- 
geous young imp in that sunset frock. 
“But I thought the party was given 
for you two.” 


see r 
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Coralie explained further, furious 
with herself, furious with Duane, furi- 
ous with Anna for the sympathetic nod. 
Furious, most of all, with Gilbert Barry 
for bringing Mrs, Pardee. Yet Gilbert 
was pleasant enough as he came saunter- 
ing toward her now. 

“Sid has broken the heavy news, that 
Duane’s run off somewhere,” he com- 
mented, looking straight into her eyes 
with that flattering yet annoying ardor. 
Barry made no secret of his fondness 
for Coralie; the frankness of his open 
devotion was what saved it from verg- 
“With the aid of a hook- 
er or two, I hope to bear up under 
the blow. Meanwhile, 
volunteered to look 
evening. 


ing on insult. 


I've manfully 
after you for the 
When good escorts are scarce, 
it behooves a man to 
than one dinner 
shine.” 

His smile included Anna. Coralie, 
scornful lipped, marveled at the deft- 
with which he had contrived to 
link herself for the evening with the 
little Pardee. The link would be def- 
initely snapped at the evening's end, 
she could promise him that. Why did 
he go to so much this 
woman’s behalf? Certainly he did not 
love Anna, nor did Anna love any one 
but herself. Were there really shreds 
of truth in the rumors of Barry's con- 
nection with a sinister lobby at Wash- 
ington—a lobby of the sort which Duane 
not only disdained but intended, by vir- 
tue of his growing power. to help clean 
out? Jalkans— 
And Anna! What 
hinted about Anna, as 
a species of lookout; a Sp\ for the lobby 
machine? Coralie flicked the 
membered whisper away. 


for more 
Behx ld, I 


shine 
partner. 


ness 


trouble on 


Oil concessions in the 
some such matter. 
had some one 
half-re- 
Her interest 
in world politics was confined to Duane. 

“Duane absolutely couldn't be 
vou know,” she told Barrv. 


here, 


How she 


hated to be put in the position of apolo- 


gizing for his absence! “It's a 


” 


case 


of—— 


Ainslee’s 


““T could not love thee, dear, so 
much ” Anna began to quote. 

“*Loved I not honors more,’” Barry 
supplemented. 

For an instant 
Coralie’s 


the clear hazel of 
darkened with anger. 
Almost at once she mastered the emo- 
tion. 

“There are men——” she started to 
say, formulating a retort cold and sharp 
as a sword blade. 

“Stop right Jarry com- 
manded. ‘I know it’s good; something 
about men who prefer the Balkans to 
the Bacardi. As for me, I don’t care 
who makes a nation’s songs so long 
as I break its laws.’ His hand went 
out toward a convenient tray of cock- 
tails. 

“Really, 


eyes 


there!” 


Gil!’ Coralie protested, 
divided between resentment and amuse- 
ment. 
“Really !”’ 
ously 


Barry retorted, rather seri- 
for Barry. caught the 
warning glance which Anna gave him. 
“I’m for more law and enforce- 
ment. What we need at this moment 
is _ 


Coralie 


less 


“Ts more food and less conversation,” 
Anna suggested. She had spied the 
butler in the doorway and behind him 
a vista of dining table. Txpertly she 
pirouetted upon one golden toe, turn- 
ing Barry that 
at his other side. 


about so Coralie was 

Obediently, Barry offered an arm to 
each, and the ill-assorted trio marched 
with ostensible gayety into the farther 
room. hid what she felt to 
be a malicious smile. Evidently Mrs. 
Pardee had none too easy a time of it, 


Coralie 


keeping her tippling sponsor from ver- 
bal indiscretions. What on 
the tie between those two? 

A wretched Not the food, 
Coralie hastened to assure herself; not 
the company ; but the absence of Duane, 
glaring omission of a telephone call or 
telegram from him as the evening wore 
on, made of the she 


earth was 


dinner ! 


feast, so far as 





Overplayed 


was concerned, a dull and miserable 
affair. 
She later, with a_ listless 
grace, turned toward the door. 
But as midnight came and went with 
no word from Duane, the vexation 
which Coralie had succeeded in quelling 
for hours began to mount. At twelve 
thirty, no Duane. One o'clock, no 
Duane. At one thirty she could stand 
it no longer. 
“Sorry to leave, but I’m fa 
Coralie told her hostess. 
Barry appeared at her side. 
“Let me run you 


gested. 


danced, 


cyes 


gged out,” 


i 
S 


home,” he sug- 
“My car's at the door now.” 
Coralie, noting that he was quite sober 
again, gave a weary assent. Better than 
waiting for her own car to arrive, and 
Duane was evidently not coming at all. 

Somewhat to her surprise, Anna Par- 
dee had already installed herself in 
Barry’s motor. He acted as his own 
chauffeur these days, and as he threw 
in the clutch he paused for an instant. 

“What is it?” Coralie asked. 

“You look so hot and tired,” 
“and it’s such a 
spring night—morning, rather 
Cool wind, all soft and perfumed. 
traftic, 


Jarry 
glorious 

Stars! 
No 
Little new leaves on the trees. 
I was thinking, wouldn't it be rather 
to run out to Eldorado for break- 


suggested, 


nice 
fast 
“Oh!” Coralie began in refusal. 
Barry amended 
“we could pick up breakfast 
on the way back. But it’s such a pretty 
ride, and so refreshing at this hour o’ 


‘We needn’t go in,” 
hastily ; 


the day.” 

Anna stirred in the depths of her 
black-and-gold cloak. Her sparkling, 
dark eyes were brilliant above the bil- 
lowy collar of white fur. 

“It might rest us,” she ventured. 

Eldorado! A road house of such 
gay repute that Duane refused to take 
Coralie when, her curiosity aroused, she 
had suggested motoring thither. A 
toad house to which Duane had, in the 
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masterful way she loved, practically for- 
bidden her to go. Sudden rebellion rose 
in Coralie. If Duane was so anxious 
to keep her away from such places, 
why wasn't he here to take care oi 
her? Why, at least, hadn’t he sent 
some message throughout that long, 
dreary evening, instead of allowing her 
to be escorted, haphazard, by Gilbert 
Barry and this Pardee person? If he 
hadn’t actually humiliated his fiancée, 
he had at least hurt and embarassed 
her. What other man, engaged to Cor- 
alie Leonard, would have allowed her 
to cool her heels an entire evening while 
he calmly forgot her existence in the 
fascinations of a political job? 

He needed a lesson. He 
have it. 

“T’ll go,” said Coralie. 

A strange gleam. leaped to Barry's 
eyes. 

“Right!” he said, with an alert qual- 
ity she had never heard in his voice 
before. In a moment they were skim- 
ming fleetly and smoothly toward the 
hollow in the Westchester hills 
Eldorado lay. 

Set far back from the highway in 
what had once been the dignified reti- 
cence of a comfortable old mansion, 
Eldorado would have been unsuspected 
by the casual passer-by. 


should 


where 


3ut as Barry's 
car sped up the long, dark avenue lead- 
ing to the place, Coralie caught a twinkle 
of lights through the branches and an 
ever louder surge of dance music. It 
seemed strange at last to emerge from 
the springtime pastel of starlight, faint 
green, and silence into the robust flood 
of radiance and melody at the entrance. 
“May as well drop in for a minute, 
now that we are here,” Barry suggested, 
“Just to find out what it’s like, eh?” 
Anna opened the motor door before 
the elaborate servant, running down the 
broad white steps, could reach them. 
She jumped out, golden slippers drum- 
ming the gravel in time to the rhythm 
of the persuasive jazz. In a way, Cor- 
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alie was glad to have the decision thus 
taken out of her hands. With a venge- 
ful glow known on occasion to even 
‘he most loyal and loving of fiancées, 
she followed Anna up the steps and 
into the forbidden spot. 

Barry had certainly given the im- 
pression that this was his first trip to 
Eldorado. He wasn’t very clever about 
details, Coralie reflected, even though 
now and then he surprised people by 
a definite subtlety of method. From 
the obsequious familiarity with which 
the door man, the cloak-room attendant, 
and the head water greeted both Anna 
and Barry it was clear that they had 
been to Eldorado many times before. 
The dance-and-dining hall was crowded. 
Yet after the briefest of delays an ex- 
tra table had been placed in the best 
of locations, and Barry was ushered 


toward it by a waiter who bent him- 
self double in deference. 

“You couldn’t get more attention if 
you owned the place,” 
mented idly, sliding 


Coralie com- 
from her silver 
cloak and unfurling the black-feather 
fan. 

Her head was turned at the moment 
toward the frantic negro orchestra. 
Even so, she caught the startled glance 
which Barry threw at Anna, and the 
humorous yet veiled manner in which 
Anna’s lids dropped over those bright, 
dark eyes. 

Coralie had a wit as keen as her 
beauty. No one, looking now at that 
calm and lovely face, would have sus- 
pected the racing thoughts behind her 
limpid gaze. Busily her brain was 
piecing together the odds and ends of 
rumor. Barry’s whispered connection 
with the powerful lobby which from 
New York directed so much of Wash- 
ington affairs. The need of the lobby 
for a meeting place so open yet so safe 
that the uninitiate, looking at it, could 
not see it. The recent influx of money 
to the usually destitute Barry. The po- 


tential value of the Barry name and 


Ainslee’s 


social position if allied even secretly 
with a machine that worked through du- 
bious underground channels—— 

“Shall we dance?” Barry was hold- 
ing out his hand. 

Coralie temporized. Curiosity was 
struggling with a growing dislike for 
the riotous place, which on the surface 
appeared so thoroughly, if not quite in- 
nocently, devoted to nothing of deeper 
design than high amusement. 

“Mrs. Pardee has no partner,” she 
demurred. 

“Oh, I'll soon fix that!” Barry 
snapped his fingers at a waiter, spoke 
in the man’s ear, and, leaning forward 
to light Anna’s rose-tipped cigarette, 
gave that lady an earnest look, 

In a moment, threading his way ex- 
pertly among the tango-dipping couples 
on the floor, a youth came toward them. 
He had the slender waist and hips of 
the professional dancer, a sleepy smile, 
and hair so polished that Coralie half 
expected it to reflect the lights like an 
ebony table top. 

“This is Mendez.” Barry laid a hand 
on the young man’s shoulder. “Manoel 
Mendez, the tango artist in the 
United States and Cuba. If I could 
dance half as well as Manoel, I shouldn't 
be wasting my time on—other things.” 

The sleepy smile flitted across Man- 
oel’s pallid countenance. Coralie saw 
him encircle Anna’s trim shoulders with 
an expert but respectful arm as she 
and Barry stepped upon the crowded 
floor. 

There were drinks upon the table 
when Barry brought her back. Not 
drinks camouflaged in coffee cups, but 
open and obvious drinks in strange little 
black goblets against the sides of which 
they sent a golden, greenish gleam. E* 
dorado surely had its quota of “‘pro- 
tection !” 

Nibbling a sandwich—had 
mentioned breakfast ?—Coralie 
her head at the cocktail. 

“Oh, but you mustn’t. refuse,” Anna 


best 


Barry 
shook 
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Pardee protested, ‘this is Manoel’s mix- 
ture—something extra special, I assure 
you. His feelings will be hurt. You 
know how temperamental a_ cocktail 
mixer is, these days.” 

Manoel fixed his velvet eyes on Cor- 
alie. 

“Pliss, 
pliss !” 

It was silly to hang back. She sipped 
with caution. Was it absinthe, that hint 
of licorice in the depths of the concoc- 
tion? A delicious mixture, anyway, and 
powerful. Though she had but one 
cocktail to the others’ two, Coralie felt 
the blood mount swiftly to her cheeks. 

“Three of these and you're under 
the table,” said even such an adept as 
Barry himself. 

Perhaps because the drink in its black 
frame had such a gemlike glint, Anna 
and Manoel were now discussing jewels. 


sefiorita. Just one taste, 


Manoel, it seemed, was versed in pre- 
stones. He approved one of 
\nna’s rings. Drawing it off, she al- 
lowed him to examine it. 

Barry’s hand closed over Coralie’s 
fingers. 

“That’s aluscious bauble,” he re- 
marked, turning her finger so that the 
star sapphire and flanking diamonds of 
her engagement ring shone to best ad- 
vantage. 

“Manoel tells me they play roulette 
in one of the upper rooms,” Anna ob- 
served. Coralie reflected that this could 
news to either of them, ac- 
customed as they evidently were to the 
idiosyncrasies of Eldorado. “Shall we 
watch them ?” 

“In a minute.” Barry replied, intent 
on the sapphire. Absently, though with 
a mechanical, ““May I?” he slipped the 
ring from Coralie’s finger and held it, 
a glowing pool of blue and flame, be- 
neath the amber-shaded table light. 

Corolie’s brows drew together for an 
instant. How dared he? Duane’s ring! 

“Give the lady her jewels,” Anna 
dmonished with her genius for mind 


cious 


be no 
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reading, “and let's find the roulette table. 
My luck is good to-night. I have a 
feeling- 7 

sarry rose. 

“The only way to reach the door is 
to dance toward it,” he said, an@ caught 
Anna to him at the same moment that 
he held out the ring toward Coralie. 

“Pardon,” Manoel murmured. Lean- 
ing across the table, he deftly but not 
discourteously intercepted Coralie’s out- 
stretched hand and received the sap- 
phire into his own olive-tinted palm. 
“But it is magnificent!” he cried softly, 
as Barry melted with Anna into the 
dancing throng. “Never have I seen 
a gem more exquisite. The mounting, 
also!” He placed the ring on his little 
finger and stared at it in naive admira- 
tion. 

Coralie was on her feet. She had 
no desire for a téte-a-téte with the pro- 
fessional dancer. 3arry’s nonchalant 
retreat gave no hint as to whether he 
expected Coralie to follow, or whether 
he wanted a few minutes alone with 
the little Pardee. For a moment Coralie 
hesitated, then held out her hand again 
for the sapphire. 

Evidently Manoel misunderstood the 
gesture. He put an arm around her 
shoulders and instantly swept her out 
upon the floor. 

“My ring.” Coralie 
coldly, half pausing. 

“A thousand pardons!” Manoel ex- 
claimed. He fumbled at the little fin- 
ger. A jazzing couple bumped them. 
“But if the sefiorita does not mind? 
When the dance is over?’ 

The sefiorita more than minded. But 
she minded more sharply standing in 
the middle of a dance floor, while her 
partner, his arm still about her shoul- 
ders, tugged awkwardly at a bit of jew- 
elry and passing dancers tramped, 
bumped, and glared. 

“Very well!” Her tone was edged 
with impatience. 

Manoel, big eyed 


reminded him 


, 


with penitence, 
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gathered her respectfully against his 
shoulder again. She had to admit that 
his dancing was perfection.’ Yet the 
incident—yes, and the place—was an- 
noying and tiresome. 

“I’m. going home,’ she 
when the music stopped 
reached their table once 
you will find Mr. Barry— 

“At once, senorita,” Manoel replied. 
He bowed, flashed a smile, and van- 
ished. In his eagerness to be of service 
he seemed again to have forgotten the 
ring. 

Anger glittered in Coralie’s eyes 
when, after a long quarter of an hour, 
he returned. But the anger changed 
to dismay at his message. 

“Gone? Do you mean gone home? 
But they couldn't!” 

Again Manoel vanished. Again he 
returned with the same report. 

“I do not say they are gone home,” 
he amended. “It is perhaps they take 
a leetle ride, eh? The car is 
gone. See, I will take you to question 
the door man.” 


announced 
and_ they 
more. “If 


senior’s 


Yes, Mr. Barry had driven away some 
time ago. No, he hadn't said whether 
he was returning. Yes, there had been 
a lady. 


The door man bent a quizzical 
look on Coralie’s astounded face. 
“Call a taxi,” 
This was insufferable! 


Coralie commanded. 
To leave her 
like this in a dubious cabaret, while he 
drove off to view the sunrise with 
Pardee—— 


\nna 


“Here is the taxi, senorita,” Manoel 
said softly at her elbow. He helped 
her in, and took his place beside her. 
The car rolled down the drive. 
would rather have been alone. 
at that unholy hour, any escort 
better than none. She wondered what 
the rather futile aunt with whom she 
made her home would say to all this 
if she ever heard of it. 

After many miles of silence, Coralie 
started. In her vexation and distress, 
she had forgotten the ring! With relief 


Coralie 
Still, 


was 


Ainslee’s 


she saw the sparkle of it on Manoel’s 
little finger. 

Manoel’s gaze followed hers. 

“Ah, the sefiorita’s betrothal ring,” 
he said softly. “I shall return it to 
her immediately.” 

Yet he made no move to do so. Be- 
neath the silkiness of his manner, Cor- 
alie of a sudden detected the firmness of 
steel. A great uneasiness seized her, 
an inexplicable tenseness. 

“Immediately, if you please,” she an- 
swered sharply. 

Manoel gave Coralie his sleepy smile, 
yet his soft eyes were hard and nar- 
row. 

“But 
quired. 

“The 

“The 
sefiorita.’ 

He dealt with 
easily frightened. 

“Don't be absurd!” Coralie retorted 
in her calmest tone. “Come right out 
with it. What sort of game is this?” 

But Manoel preferred to play the 
game out. 

“The senorita does not recall? 
money, for playing roulette ’ 


where is the money?” he in- 


money?” Coralie gasped. 


dollars I loaned the 


thousand 


, 


a girl who was not 


The 
The ring 
which she have give as security to me, 
who am not wealthy yet I procure the 
thousand dollars with which she amuse 
herself ai 

Aghast, Coralie understood at length. 
This this 
tion! Not fear, but anger, prompted 
the snatch she made at Manoel’s hand. 

But he had been watching for just 
such a move. He held up a warning 
finger. Did she want the chauffeur to 
know that something was wrong? 

“What do I Coralie 


“who knows or who is 


was. blackmail; was extor- 


care,” raged, 
3ut again Manoel raised a warning 
hand. Softly he explained the situa- 
tion. If she made a fuss, he would un- 
doubtedly be arrested. 
“And then what a pity. sefiorita! In 
all the newspapers it will be read that 
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Miss Leonard have been to Eldorado, 
which some pipple think is not a nice 
place. She have danced there in the 
morning, and have had some 
drinks, and left in a taxi with a pro- 
fessional dancer.”  Manoel’s voice 
trailed regretfully. ‘‘Some pipple do 
not think well of professional dancers, 
you see? And later she have accuse 
this dancer of stealing her betrothal 
ring. 

“And me? 


? 


early 


What can | tell to the 
police? I must tell them how she have 
let me have the ring as security for 
lending the money to play roulette. I 
must tell them the senorita unfortunate- 
ly have had two-three drinks. Per- 
haps she does clearly recall the 
transaction——" 

After minutes of 
silence, Coralie 

“None of my 
such a lie,” she 
tempt. 

“Ah, but the sefnorita’s friends are 
only a few of thuse pipple who like to 
read the newspapers,” Manoel reminded. 
“The senorita recalls that she went to 
Eldorado, danced with me, she 
drank with friends, she permitted me 
the honor to escort her home, she does 
not now possess her ring which is’— 
he suited the action to the word—“now 
in my pocket. All which the sefiorita 
does not recall is borrowing money from 
me, and the little roulette game. In 
a story where the remembered and un- 
remembered”—he smiled  delicately— 
“are so twisted up, even the sefiorita’s 
friends may begin to wonder.” 

With difficulty Coralie smothered im- 
pulses so primal that she had not sus- 
pected the them. She 
wanted to throw herself on the sleek, 
steely creature. to claw at his smooth 
throat, to batter his eyes with her fists. 
Rage made her hoarse that 
it sounded in her own ears unfamiliar. 

“This is unbearable! If you think 
for one moment that I'll] submit to——” 


not 


dazed and furious 
uttered a shaky laugh. 
friends would believe 
said with superb con- 


she 


posession of 


voice so 
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Manoel spoke softly. 

“No?” He leaned forward, opened 
the window, and gave a direction to 
the chauffeur. The car swerved round 
a corner. 

“On this street,” said Manoel, settling 
back against the cushions, “is a police 
station. If the senorita have a better 
plan than mine for redeeming her ring, 
she need only signal to the chauffeur 
when we reach the police station, and 
we will go in.” 

Rigidly the 
The blue light 


her corner. 


girl sat in 
s the precinct 


outside 


house flashed into view, stood out a 


moment, and faded behind them. 

“So!” Manoel said. 

The monosyllable expressed more 
than an avalanche of threats. Manoel 
found the need of speaking only once 
again. As he helped her from the car 
at her own door he murmured, daring 
the of her defeated but defiant 
eyes: 

“The senorita knows that a telephone 
call will bring me immediately.” 

Tiptoeing her aunt’s apart- 
ments to her own boudoir, Coralie flew 
to the She gave 
number and waited in a frenzy of im- 
patience. Barry himself answered. 

“T have been pacing the floor, hoping 
you would call and wondering if I ought 
to rouse your aunt,” he told her. “My 
dear girl, what on earth happened? 
Where did you disappear? Why didn't 
you wait for us?” 

Guardedly she told him. Barry swore; 
listened to further details; swore again. 

“What a rotten situation for you to 
be placed in!” he exclaimed at last. 
“Thank heaven, you didn’t lose your 
nerve! I'll forgive myself for 
leaving you with that greasy extortioner, 
though Anna and I took only a min- 
ute’s ride and were back hunting for 
you everywhere. Now, let’s 
There was silence for a long moment. 
“T’'ll send Manoel a to meet 
us at four to-morrow—or, rather, this 


scorn 


past 


telephone. Barry's 


never 


see !” 


message 
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afternoon. Perhaps you'd better bring 
the money, in case you need it. But 
I think I can scare him into giving up 
the. ring without payment. 
little extortioner ! 
him ?”’ 

“Not here,” Coralie answered quickly. 

“How about Mrs. Pardee’s apart- 
ment? Then we can keep the thing 
just among ourselves. Right!* And, 
Coralie, leave it to me. Don't worry.” 

Coralie, nevertheless, had done con- 
siderable worrying before the appointed 
hour brought her to Anna Pardee’s 
home. First she worried over telling 
Duane, when he telephoned, full of a 
lover’s apologies for his absence from 
the Bartons’ and of explanations as to 
why he could not break up a presiden- 
tial conference even long enough to send 
a telegram. After a struggle with her 
conscience, shee decided not to mix 
Duane up in the misadventure even 
to the extent of telling him about it, 
until the thing was over. She worried 
also about the small dance she herself 
was giving that evening. It was im- 
perative that she recover the sapphire 
before then; its absence from her finger 
would be a matter of comment. 

Anna exclai:ned at the pallor of Cor- 
alie’s face when the girl arrived in the 
somewhat bizarre little studio. Larry 
was already there. For some reason, 
Anna’s sympathy and Parry's scrutiny 
impelled Coralie to master her nerves 
and assume a calm which she did not 
feel. Were they not her friends in this 
disagreeable contretemps? Were they 
not bending every effort to help her 
out of it? Why, then, did she always 
feel that she must be on her guard 
against them? 


The greasy 
Where shall we meet 


Anna was explaining reluctantly 
“We have been talking it over from 


every angle. 
how the 
fiancé ?” 

“Affect Duane ?” 


with sinking heart. 


Had you thought about 
thing might affect your 


Coralie inquired 


Ainslee’s 


“Of course, we don’t want to see you 
lose a htousand dollars to Manuel,” 
Anna proceeded, “but—forgive my put- 
ting it as the newspapers would—if it 
becomes known that Fillmore’s 
future wife has been mixed up in some 
sort of dreary dispute with a profes- 
sional dancer from Eldorado, and that 
her engagement ring is somehow con- 
nected with it—you see?” 

Coralie went a bit whiter. 

“T hadn't thought of it from 
viewpoint.””. She could not 
covert thrust. “Is [ldorado 
dreadful place, then?” 

“Worse than dreadful,” Anna smiled. 
“Not only from the viewpoint of the 
law, but especially from that of Duane 
Fillmore’s political associates. 


Duane 


that 
forgo a 
such a 


Tt is said 
to be the headquarters of the clique 
which Mr. Fillmore and his kind are 
fighting.” 

Anna was admitting a 
Coralie reflected 


deal, 
Perhaps because slie 
felt that Coralie was in no pgsition to 
reveal the She glanced 
at Barry, whose gaze remained fixed. 

“Publicitv, in this Anna 
left the thought in midair. 

“Tt would be 
acknowledged. 

“It would be 
promptly. “Mr. 
to make a very 

Bewilderment 
forehead. She 
eves, 

“T’m so tired, or stupid,” 
gized; “TI don’t understand 
mean, Mrs. Pardee.” 

Anna smiled. It was the same men- 
little she had summoned 
the evening before when Coralie per- 
mitted herself that shrug of irritation. 

“My dear,”’ Anna Pardee said, “don’t 
you realize that, in view of the news- 
paper furore which would arise if this 
thing became known, Duane Fillmore 
would be forced to choose between his 
political ambitions and 


good 


information. 
case- 


disagreeable,” Coralie 
fatal,” Anna_ replied 
Fillmore would have 
cruel choice.” 
wrinkled 


put 


Coralie’s 


one hand to her 


she apolo- 
what you 


acing smile 


you?” 














From Coralie’s dry lips came a stran- 
gled sound. 

Barry lifted his eyes at last. 

“It’s true, you know, Coralie. A con- 
sul and Czsar’s wife have one thing 
at least in common.” 

Mechanically Corahe’s hand went out. 
She took a cigarette, lighted it. while 
the two watched her. Behind the cur- 
tain of smoke she found assurance, 

“Then you advise me to pay Manoel 
the thousand dollars ?” 

“By all means,” Anna said, 

Coralie closed her teeth on the ques- 
tion that nearly slipped out. She had 
almost asked: ‘And what then?’ 
Surely there was something behind this, 
something she did not yet fathom. A 
bigger game than Manoel’s. 

iracefully Anna rose. 

“T'll see where Marie is with the tea 
things,” she murmured. 

For some moments after Anna’s 
exit, Barry studied his cigarette. 

“Anna’s a good friend of yours,” 


he brought out at last; “I mean, she’s 
done a lot of thinking about this thing.” 
Coralie made no reply. “I'd like it 


awfully well if you’d ask her to drop 
in to see you—say, this evening,” Barry 
went on. 

So that was it! Barry knew that 
Coralie was giving this evening one of 
those exclusive little parties, for an in- 
vitation to which Anna would gladly 
exchange her soul. Well, Anna had 
been a help. At least, she had not 
been a hindrance. Coralie refused to 
let her thoughts wander around the 
subject of how much damage Anna 
might do if she so elected. This, Cor- 
alie supposed, meant but the beginning 
of several invitations wlffch must be is- 
sued as the price of Mrs. Pardee’s good 
nature. So be it. Anything was better 
than the horrors which Anna had so 
clearly drawn. 

“T hope Mrs. Pardee will come this 
evening,” Coralie answered with a show 
of graciousness; “and, since this will 
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leave me one man short, perhaps you 
would bring her ?” 

“Gladly,” Barry replied. 

Another silence fell. One thousand 
dollars as the price of Manoel’s silence. 
Social preferment for Mrs. Pardee. 
What, she wondered, half amused in 
spite of her disgust, was Barry’s price? 
A sudden thought turned her to ice. 
Did he expect to hold the thing over 
her as a threat, to try to win some 
political advantage through Duane when 
she had become Duane’s wife? She 
seemed entwined in endless coils, so 
that when one was thrown off another 
rose to pin her arms. The one thing 
she could be sure about was that any 
advantage to be gained by Duane’s ene 
mies from this imbroglio must be gained 
at once. Time would draw half the 
interest from the escapade, and all the 
sting from publicity concerning it. She 
hoped Barry did not realize this fact. 

“When is Manoel coming?” she 
asked with a show of calmness. 

“He should be here any time,” Barry 
answered. Of a sudden he rose and 
came toward her. Something, some 
nameless dread, drew Coralie to her 
feet. She took an uncertain step back- 
ward and in an instant, with the in- 
stinct of the hunter for that which 
flees, he swept her into his arms. 

“Gilt Stop!" she cried with a fright- 
ened laugh. “You've been drinking.” 

He kissed her into silence, into 
breathless submission. into a terror so 
acute that she lav half unconscious in 
his arms. 

“T love vou, Coralie,” he whispered 
again and again. “I’ve loved you for 
vears. By heaven, you could make a 
man of me, Coralie——” 

“Let me go,” she pleaded, finding 
voice at last. 

“Never!” he promised. ‘“T'll never 
really let you go—now that I've got 
you.” 

“You haven't got me,” she tried to 
say. 
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“What you see in 
twice over,” he 


Fillmore, I'll be 
went on unheeding. 
“Consul ? Ambassador ? Why, I'll 
make and break them plans 
go through. Cor- 
alie. 


when my 


Give Fillmore up, 


him, letting 
him have the full scorn in her eyes. 
“Gil, I 
him up!” 
Barry laughed. 
“Yes, you will, my dear. You can 
fix Manoel. You can even fix Anna. But 
you can't fix me. 


She strained away from 


love Duane. I'll never give 


Manoel isn't the only 
one who could give a good story to 
the newspapers. Oh, [ will. 
3ut all’s fair in love and politics, Cor- 
alie, so I don't promise that’ | won't. 
I could break to-night if I 
liked; break him one way or the other. 


I don't say 


Fillmore 


Make him choose between you and his 
career, and smash his career if he stuck 
to you.” He was talking wildly but 
he was talking brutal fact. “And, if 
you married him after all, you'd marry 
a man whose heart was broken because 
the woman he loved had brought about 
his ruin. from 
it, Coralie; I’ve got the whip hand!” 


Oh, vou can’t get away 


His tone changed to abject pleading 
“Dearest, give Fillmore up. I 


you, when I might” 


beg 
he gave the word 
its full forcee—“command.” 

Torn between loathing and despair, 
Coralie 


bling. 


was reduced to helpless trem- 
Barry at the moment might be 


i 
maddened by love, or drink, but she 
knew only too well that he could and 


likely 


he promised. 


very would perform all which 


begged piteously. 


“Let me go!” she 
“Give me time to think 
He bent his head 
ips to meet 


again, forced her 
his own 
**\ little time, sweetheart,’ he vouch- 


safed, “but not too much I've waited 
so long!” 

Shuddering, she tore herself out of 
his arms and ran from the apartment, 


forgetting Manoel, forgetting the sap- 


Ainslee’s 


phire ring, 
her 


forgetting everything except 
need for escape 

It was something of a surprise to 
relief, 
> ny aoe 

Jarry attended 
her party that evening as though noth 
ing untoward 


had 


thought sO 


much of a 
Anna Pardee and 


Coralie, and 


when 


very 


had occurred. Coralie 
hours in 
intense that it 


had brought a deathly pallor to her face 


spent the intervening 


frantic and 
and the light of desperation to her eyes. 
Clever but 
nothing and 
Barry's own eyes burned when they met 
the hunted glance of Coralie’s. 

“T must see Manoel,’ she told Anna 
in a tone. “I must 
one notices its 
Telephone him; tell him to 
come here, to-night.” 


concealed the 


hide’ the 


rouging 
could 


one, 


other, 


and hurried 
| 


get my ring before any 


low 
absence 


With a tight-lipped smile Anna 
obeyed. 
tele- 


where 


little 
stairs, 
herself in, 


from the 
under the 


Turning away 
phone booth 
shut 


had Coralie ran 


Duane as he 


Anna 
into 
her 


came in search ot 


“Oh, my dear!” Coralie whispered, 
catching his hand to her cheek and rest- 
ing her tired “Don't 
love me so love me so 
much !” 

Duane stared 


‘What on 


But she was 


against it 


Don't 


head 


much! 


earth - 
gone Tl rough the door- 

sight of Barry, 
also searching for her. | | 


wav she had caught 
ntil her heart 
turned to ice at the sudden glimpse, she 
had not 


Duane nor how sh« 


how much she loved 


realized 


feared his enem\ 


It was a weary wait to Coralie, a 


dreary time of dancing and chatting and 
before » in 


Manoel 


concentrated 


simulated 
to Anna's 
‘he hours of 


gavety response 


message, arrived 
thought, 
dared seek advice from no 
one, had at 

this: that the from the 


invitation to visit Eldorado to the filch- 


when she 


least convinced Coralie of 


whole thing, 
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ing of her ring, was a definitely if 
hastily planned scheme. She could see 
it all so clearly, in the light of later 
half revelations: Anna’s desire to hu- 
miliate the haughty Miss Leonard and 
to further her own social ambitions; 
Barry’s determination and that of his 
political machine to trip the man who 
might prove annoying to their Balkan 
plots. How easily she had fallen prey! 

ven Duane’s warning against El- 
dorado stood out at a new angle. He 
must have heard things about the place 
in its suspected connection with poli- 
tics—things which he could not reveal 
Coralie. Fool that she had 
been, betrayed into all this through her 
own hurt vanity! Well, if it were hu- 
manly possible, she would make amends. 

A covert signal from Anna, a lift 
Manoel was here! 
They met him in a room distant from 
the guests. He was a nervous but bra- 
zen Manoel, confirming Coralie’s sus- 
picions by patently looking to Barry for 


orders. 


even to 


of Barry’s eyebrow. 


Barry frowned in portentous wise, 
shook his fist at the dancer, rated him 
as the lowest scoundrel in twenty coun- 
ties. It was Barry who suggested that 
he and Anna be present when Coralie 
paid the thousand dollars blackmail. 

“You may want witnesses.” he 
pointed out. She knew he meant to 
use his presence and Anna’s as an ad- 
ditional threat, if necessary, in the fu- 
ture. 

“Senor!” Manoel protested when 
neared the climax of invective. 
The dancer was restive, even a bit ap- 
prehensive, though to Coralie the de- 
lay seemed to irk him 
reproaches. 

Anna interrupted. 


Barry 


more than the 
It was a burning 
shame, her pleasant contralto voice ad- 
mitted; but what use to storm? Cora- 
lie had no choice. 

Feeling like a spectator at a fairly 
well-acted drama, Coralie handed a 
folded bit of paper to Manoel. 
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“But it is a check!” the dancer stam- 
mered., 

“For one thousand dollars,” Coralie 
rephed. “Your price, I trust, has not 
risen overnight ?” 

It was a swift glance that Manoel 
exchanged with Anna Pardee and 
Barry, but not too swift for Coralie 
to intercept. They were wondering, 
perhaps, why she put herself more 
firmly in their hands by giving a check 
instead of money. Coralie’s resigned 
shrug disarmed further comment. 

“Your ring. seforita,”’ Manoel said 
in his smooth tone. He handed it to 
her with a dramatic flourish, bent his 
polished black head in an elaborate bow, 
and was gone. 

“We shan’t see him again, if I’m any 
judge of human nature,” Barry growled. 
“The fellow’s too scared to hang around 
New York. He’s on his way back to 
Cuba; you may depend on that.” Barry 
was still very much the indignant friend. 

Coralie laughed softly. All the bet- 
ter, if Manoel—a mere pawn on the 
board—were gone for good. The ring 
again upon her finger, she 
seemed a different girl. Anna bent on 
her hostess a bright, speculative gaze. 

“T’m glad vou» have it 
said. 


glowing 


again,”’ she 


“T'll never forget how you two stood 
by me,” 
a pledge. 

With shining eyes she led them back 
to the drawing-room, where a new ver- 
sion of the fox trot was in full swing. 
Just before stepped out of the 
shadow and in among the dancers, 
Barry contrived to catch at her arm, 
to press it meaningly. She gave him 
an enigmatic look. He had overplayed 
his hand, and he didn’t know it. 

Straight room Coralie 
walked, paused at the console phono- 
graph, and lifted the needle from the 
revolving disk. The music stopped on 
a high, triumphant note. Resting her 
hand with its glowing ring on the con- 


Coralie answered, as if it were 


she 


across the 
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sole, Coralie faced the little crowd of 
her friends. But it was at Duane that 
she looked. 

They were only a little crowd—a 
dozen or so—but a concourse of ten 
thousand would not better have served 
the purpose; nor as well, 

“T didn't mean to turn this into a 
political meeting,” Coralie began, gal- 
lant laughter in her guileless eyes, de- 
spite the pallor of her lips, “but, just 
to illustrate the slimy things that are 
working against Duane——” And 
lightly but adequately she outlined the 
whole story. 

In her rapid sketch of events, Anna 
Pardee and Barry shone first as the 
innocent spectators and then as the firm 
allies which they proclaimed themselves 
to be. 

“If it hadn't been for these two,” 
Coralie added with an ingenuous smile, 
“T might still be minus my ring and 
plus a lot of dreadful newspaper pub- 
licity.” Turning to Barry she com- 
manded: “Tell them just what hap- 


pened, Gil—from the beginning.” 


While Coralie’s friends crowded 
round, Barry—livid but controlled— 
stuttered out a slightly censored version 
of the big adventure,, his omissions be- 
ing rather those of interpretation than 
of fact. From time to time, perforce, 
he appealed to Anna for the corrobora- 
tion which, perforce, she gave. 

Leaning against the wall where she 
could watch the faces of those two as 
they told the story, Coralie reviewed her 
stratagem and found it perfect. Her 
friends would not tell the tale to the 
newspapers; yet they were a_ large 
enough group and a group so import- 
ant socially that Barry dared not deny 
in any particular Coralie’s outline, nor 
—because there were so many witnesses 
to ‘his own words—could he tell a dif- 
ferent story afterward. And while the 
accepted version made Anna and Barry 
heroic in the eyes of Barry’s own set, 
it could not fail to make him anathema 


Ainslee’s 


to the lobby whose unscrupulous meth- 
ods his own lips exposed. 

Finishing, at last, Barry wiped his 
forehead, Anna, standing at his side, 
struck her colors with a tremulous smile 
as bitter as it was impotent. But the 
end was not yet. 

“Of course I’ve stopped payment on 
that thousand-dollar check,” Coralie ad- 
mitted; “but, if I ever need to prove 
that part of the story, I have Mrs. 
Pardee and Gil as witnesses. Mrs. 
Pardee was good enough to come here 
to-night for this express purpose. If 
ever again I need an investigator, I 
shall know on whom to call.” 

Mrs. Pardee’s mouth twisted. At 
one stroke, Coralie had thrust her from 
the rung of the social ladder on which 
her golden toe was planted and put her 
in the class of professional investiga- 
tor; which, after all, was an euphemism 
to which a paid lobbyist ought not to 
object. <A faint stir went through the 
little group of Coralie’s friends. This, 
then, explained the presence of Mrs. 
Pardee at one of Coralie’s parties. 

“And, Duane,” Coralie concluded, 
adding the proper climax to Barry’s 
story, “you've always wanted eye-wit- 
ness proof about Eldorado. Wasn't it 
fine of Barry to suggest that we go 
there to see what the place was like, 
even though we couldn't dream of ail 
the things that were going to happen? 
It will make good campaign material— 
with the names left out—won’t it, 
dear ?” 

Duane suspected the truth. Coralie 
saw that by the mingled anger and ad- 
miration in his eyes. When the party 
was over, there would have to be a 
shamefaced session with the tall man of 
the bronze hair and implacable jaw. 
sut meanwhile—— 

“Oh, must you go, Mrs. Pardee? 
And you, too, Gil? Need I say again 
how grateful I am to you both? Duane’s 
future means so much to me, as I think 
you know.” 
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OME people find their niches sud- 
denly. IL know a poet who dis- 
covered his work through an after- 
noon of writing jingles on some one’s 
dinner cards. But, for the most part, 
| believe, there’s a good deal of flitting 
from blossom to blossom before a true 
test is reached; which, by the way, is a 
happy simile, for this is a story of flow- 
ers and perfumes, a man and a maid, 
and that small person who wears wings. 
It begins at the start of a vacation; a 
winter vacation in which figured snow 
and the crunching noises that carry so 
well in heavily frosted air; begins when 
Rosemary Rae threw back the covers, 
got out of bed, and went to stand by a 
window which looked out upon fir trees, 
and a winter-clad slope, which was sil- 
ver in the sun, blue in the deep shad- 
ows, and white in the half lights. And, 
although it was cold, Rosemary opened 
the window to draw in a deep breath- 
through her nose. 
“Not a smell!” 
“Complete rest!” 


murmured. 
Rosemary composed 
perfumes in her working hours. Then 
she closed her eyes in a moment's thank- 
fulness, for she was really tired. Suc- 
cess had been kind and Rosemary was 
grateful, but there had been many, many 
days filled with many, many requests 
for “something a little different,” and 


she 


the absolute necessity of evolving that 
something a little different had left her 
feeling quite stretched. 


“No smells,” she thought, as she be- 
gan to run the water into the tub; “no 
smells for two weeks; at. least none 
while I’m out in the open, and I can stay 
there a great deal.” 

She sighed as she recalled a woman 
she had met in the great hall the night 
before; the woman looked as if 
would sprinkle herself with 
thing pervasive and Oriental. 
then,”” decided 
squelch ' 

Her heart, which was ever soft, 
argued against this, and the heat of the 
argument made her laugh aloud. 
“Probably pay no attention to me, any- 
way,’ she mused; 


she 
some- 
“But, 
Zoe rd 


Rosemary, “one 


“or wouldn't care if 
I were chill, and I must have ‘a rest!” 
And then she began to sing “Dear Little 
Buttercup,” for which she scolded her- 
self severely when she realized that she 
was breaking one of her own hard-and- 
fast rules. 

She had breakfast in her room. 
chatted to the communicative country 
maid about the weather prospects, idled 
over three-dav-old papers, and then be- 
gan to get into her outdoor things, 
which were heavy yet fluffy, soft but 
shapely, and vastly becoming—not alto- 
gether their fault, by the way, for Rose- 
mary had a lot to do with it! 

She was rather impatient over the 
failure of a great, lopping tam to go 
on at the proper angle, but too much of 


a woman to allow for compromises 
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there; and so she fussed at it for quite 
ten minutes while her spirit urged her 
to go out where she would smell! noth- 
ing ! 

At last she was in the open and crisp, 
clean clearness of the air. 
and rest of it! The 
that no hinting fragrance gave to her! 
No suggestions in that 
Mrs. Campbell-Clarke’s 
little different,” no hints 
for 


The tingle 
utter relaxation 
8 - 
Is vacuum for 
“something a 
the 
which the big perfumer would give 
her a stupendously large price; nothing 
but emptiness, sunshine and loveliness, 
and the song from the wind-swept trees 
She narrowed her eyes, breathed 
deeply, and then she stopped by the 
roadside, buckled on snowshoes, and be 
gan ther tramp. She 
companionship in the 
trees; sufficient adventure in the going 
to keep her from thinking of business; 
and she annoyed when she saw 
ahead of her, high up on the hill, the 
figure of a man on skis 
Doubtless, she decided with 
he was staying at 


for odor 


found enough 
black-green fir 


Was 


a frown, 
the hotel, and if he 
were, and liked outdoor things, too, he 
would probably tag around after her, 
and that would be hateful! lew peo 
ple liked and needed solitude as she did. 
She pretended a vast indifference, 
her one look, and plodded ahead. 
Doubtless, 
with a deeper 


after 


she decided and 


come 


again, 
frown, he would 
wooping down in a 
out a frightfully ully 
as people do who are bound on 


second, and boom 


1 
} 
i 

op 
I> 


jovial day!” 
sport 
and together under one roof. 

She 
coldly, she decided. Perhaps he’ 
the hint. No doubt he used something 
after shaving that had an odor. They 
umost all did. If he did use something 
atter shaving that odor, she 
would be rude to him, positively rude 
to him, immediately! She would 
have her rest broken, she decided. 

‘rom behind her she heard a call, but 
paid no attention. 


would say: “Very pleasant,” 


| take 


held an 


not 


\ warning, she sup- 
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posed, before he made his descent. She 
hurried so that her heart pumped too 
hard, and then she stopped. There had 
been a crash behind her, and the snap- 
ping of winter-stiff boughs. She 
turned, her heart stopping for a second, 
from her quick-leaping fear. 

He lay tangled in a bush, one ski 
caught on the edge of a which 
protruded from the snow. His position 
was so twisted that it might have seemed 
funny, if he had not been so frightfully 
still 

She hurried back ; began to pull at his 
huge body. 


fence 


That he was a big, heavy 
man, and she a rather small girl, made 
the affair rather more than difficult. 
Hlowever, after some moments she man- 
aged to turn him and then he 
stopped her work of making him com- 
fortable and simply looked. She had 
seen him before, heard his voice; she 
heard it low—saying, 
“Love me! help me to forget the 


over 


now 
[t’ll 


other business.” 


heavy, 


It echoed as her mind groped for a 
background for him and his voice. It 
was clear; his face was entirely 
but she could find nothing in 
the way of a back drop for either. 
“Brushwood bov" 


very 
known, 
leaped up as so 
that tshe almost 
she dismissed it 
although 


strong a suggestion, 


aloud before 
disdainfully; for, 
that 
sentiment in 


said it 
she loved 
tale, she could only give place to 


stories that did not con 
cern herself 
She fell to chating his wrists as she 
wondered, looking down at him, liking 
him, half-consciously 
would be all 


gloves, 


praying that he 
She tore off he: 
rubbed his face, slapped it once 
-absurd little that 
hurt a kitten—hoping 
that was what one should do, and that 
he would soon open his eyes and keep 
them open. He did, after she had held 
snow against his forehead and loosened 
the collar that was so well covered by 
his heavy sweater. : 


right 


or twice 
wouldn't 


slaps 
have 
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“What the 
ing up at her and blinking. Then he 
smiled, “Your fault,” he said weakly. 
“Liked your hat, and looked at it. 
Wonder whether I can sit up.” He 
stopped and frowned. ‘Why, I know 
you, don’t I?” he asked. And his was 
the voice she knew. 

“T don’t remember where we met,” 
she answered, her voice unsteady, her 
color rising, “but I—I seem to remem- 
ber you, too.” 

He lay looking up at her, evidently 
quite forgetful of his pain, his fall. 
Only when she made him, did he re- 
member the usual conventions and cease 
his staring. 

“I think you'd better try to move,” 
she suggested, furious at herself because 
her heart’s quick beating had revealed 
itself in her shaken voice. 

His certainty about knowing her in- 
creased during the next few days, as 
his certainty about knowing himself de- 
There was his 
taneousness to reckon with. He had 
always been contained, and now he 
found himself saying things he had not 
planned to say, wanting to do things he 
had never dreamed of doing. 

There was her hair—the way it curled 
around the back of her neck. He 
thought it would be marvelous to feel 
it against his lips. He thought of it a 
good deal! He had until that time con- 
sidered hair rather “messy.” When 
he found one wrapped around the soap, 
or pasted to a washstand, he swore. 

Then there was his willing relinquish- 
ment of independence, the thing he had 
jealously guarded for thirty-four years. 
Suddenly it became hollow and its echo 
annoyed him. He wanted none of it. 

And then there was the way she made 
him feel when she smiled up at him, 
entirely humble, shaken, longing ; it was 
exquisite but rather hard to bear, and 
on more than one occasion it led him to 
blurt out: “Rosemary!” and then to 
wonder miserably “what the dickens” 


creased. new spon- 


” he began, after look-— 


she thought. . He did not call her Rose- 
mary all the time until he had known 
her for four days. 

At the end of five days he told her 
a story; rather an old story, but one 
which keeps on being told and retold. 

They had been wandering the hills 
and then settled on a log from which 
Lee Gibbs brushed away a light fall of 
snow that had come during the night. 
It was a gray-skied day with an air that 
was very still. The cold had lessened. 
said Rosemary, “that 
our being here—the only guests now— 
looks odd?” 

“Stuff!” he answered brusquely ; then, 
still more brusquely: ‘Might as well 
get used to being with me without a 
chaperon !”’ 

She looked up at him, found him star 
ing off over the valley, and then looked 
away. 

“I’m not sentimental,” he said sud- 
denly, loudly, “but when I woke up that 
morning—came to—I realized I knew 
you, and now I know why. Do you 
know”’—he turned to her—‘“why you 
came up here?” 

The blissful fright, the drawing back 
when she wanted to go forward—a 
habit of almost every woman—turned 
her flippant. 

“Oh, yes,” she answered lightly; “I 
know quite entirely. I came away to 
get away from perfumes. I make them. 
That’s my work. I didn’t want to smell 
anything more intriguing than a string 
bean or salt pork. You would under- 
stand if you knew how I plug every 
day!” 


7 suppose,” 


Her lightness touched him. His life 
had not brought him in contact with 
many girls who earned their own way, 
and he was oversensitive about 
doing it. 


their 


“Tt’s all wrong,” he whispered. “You 
shan’t after this, dear.” He put out a 
hand and covered hers, and then abrupt- 
ly he drew it away, because he wanted 
to talk. 
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“Factory?” he asked, It was the first 
time they had touched upon the per- 
sonal; keeping away from it had been 
part of the game. 

“Yes,” she answered with a smile. 

“I'll make it up to you,” he promised. 

She found his somewhat absurd 
promises very sweet and they kept her 
from telling him about her dainty 
rooms, her success, and what her work 
meant to her when she was fresh and 
ready for it. She looked up at him; 
he stooped suddenly and drew her close. 

“I love you, I love you!” he stam- 
mered brokenly. “Now you know why 
you came and knew me, don’t you? 
Don’t you, dear?” 

She didn’t answer, but stared up at 
him, head pressed against his shoulder, 
one hand slowly, rather blindly reaching 
up to pull his face down close. 

She heard him gasp; it was she who 
kissed him; then she who drew away. 
He loosed her a moment to look at her, 
and the light of his eyes turned her 
shy; made her hide her f 


face again 


against the roughness of his coat. 
They were neither of them the least 


coherent the rest of that day. He paint- 
ed brilliant, broken pictures of the fu- 
ture, and she found a great appeal in 
their unfinished state. There was 
something very wonderful in _ his, 
“We'll travel everywhere, sweetheart,”’ 
without a mention of a wedding. Some- 
how, his taking her answer for granted, 
without asking her, made it more real. 

“We understand, don’t we?” he had 
said, as the gray day began to loose 
its hold under the pressure of oncom- 
ing night. “I guess—we don’t have to 
talk much about arrangements?” 

“Don't let’s,” she had whispered. She 
pressed her face against his sleeve, felt 
the tightening of his arm. 

“You're the sweetest, sweetest thing! 
he murmured huskily. 

A little yellow envelope broke up their 
plans for the evening; plans which con- 
cerned the big hall, and a place before 


” 
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the big fireplace. She found him at the 
empty dining-room door, frowning and 
reading a telegram. 

“Two days,” he said, as he held it 
out to her; “two days at the very best!” 

She read “Lee Gibbs,” with an ab- 
surd little heightening of her heart’s 
speed over his name, and the message 
which demanded his presence on an im- 
portant matter of business. 

“Oh!” she whispered dolefully, 

He forgot the presence of the closely 
watching maid; captured and kissed 
Rosemary's hand. She flushed; freed 
it; rather stiffly took her place. The 
innkeeper came in, sat down with them, 
and they talked about the snow which 
was imminent, a neighboring farmer 
who was ill, and all the little things that 
become great through isolation. 

Rosemary didn’t eat much. 
days seemed a thousand years. 

“Please,” he appealed in an aside as 
they stood up, “please come up in the 
upper hall; I can’t say good-by to you 
here!” 

She followed him, feeling stiff, con- 
scious, wicked in an absurd little-girl 
way. She found him waiting in a bay 
window, and she went straight to him. 

“T haven’t seen you in town things 
before,” she managed to say, before his 
arms closed around her. “They’re very 
wonderful.”” Then she forgot words, 
almost forgot everything until—one of 
her scents stole out to her, out from 
the lapel of his coat. She stood erect, 
feeling frozen, rigid. 

“Do you use a perfume?” she asked, 
in a dazed, foolish way. 

“Never!” he answered with a laugh; 
then softly, “You dear, dear child!” 

She felt his kisses again, but they 
brought no response. She heard him 
go down the stairs at last, saw him in 
the sleigh, driving off toward the near- 
est town. Then she moved, in a slow, 
numb way, toward her room. Inside, 
she closed the door, locked it, and tried 
to remember. Fingers locked, vacant 


Two 
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eyes fixed upon an unseen spot in the 
room, she probed her perfumes, That 
one—she that one had 
been bought by a woman in a hurry, a 
woman who had not ordered it, but 
who came in with a man one day, and 
was carried away by its light, flowery 
essence. 

It was no wonder she had forgotten. 
She had been so tired, so tired at that 
time. It was during the holidays. It 
was lee who was with the woman, Lee 
who had said, “Love me. It'll help me 
the other business.” 


remembered, 


forget 

Strange she had forgotten, and yet 
not strange that she remembered now, 
for scents and tunes bring back their 
own association. She laughed suddenly 
shattered belief, and was sur- 
prised by the sound. And she had 
dreamed it the story of another brush- 
wood boy. Brushwood boy! She could 
looked upon the 
woman whose love would help. She got 
up; slowly began to pack her things. 
She was going—going back to the only 
thing that was left—work. 

During the days that followed she 
tried to forget, but she continually 
heard the woman’s nagging: “Surely, 
offerings, my dear, but never anything 
I want you to do!” 


over a 


see his eyes as he 


Piece by piece that day and hour were 
drifting back. 

She did her best to make work ab- 
sorb her, but work failed. Nothing of 
her old enthusiasm was left; a new one 
had taken its place, crowded it out, then 
died. Nothing her, and no 
recognition was worth while. 

“T don’t understand you,” said a 
friend, toward the close of an early 
spring afternoon. “I can't, Rose. If 
people liked my paintings half as well 
as they like your perfumes, exquisite 
flower nocturnes, I’d go mad with joy!” 
She was 
sitting by a table, her work apron of 
flowered chintz—there were flowers 
everywhere—stained and crushed. 


pleased 


Rosemary didn’t answer. 


“My dear, you’re foolish,” said the 
friend. 

“I suppose I do seem so,” answered 
Rosemary. She sighed, moved im- 
patiently, pushed a basket of purple 
clover away. “You don’t realize how 
trying it is to make up a scent for a 
big fat woman who should use cauli- 
flower!’ she said irritably. 

Her friend laughed. 

“But you don’t!’ she protested. 
“You know you tell them you have noth- 
ing that will suit. Why, that disdain 
has made half your success! That, and 
refusing to give light-haired débutantes 
Oriental tones in scents. I don’t see 
why you're so languid now. You have 
what you want and have always 
wanted.” 

“T don’t know.” 

“You don’t?” 

“No.” 

“Why you told me 

“Oh, surely, surely,’ answered Rose- 
mary. She became silent as she thought 
of her sureness of only a few months 
before, the entire satisfaction that had 
thrived upon it. 

She had sight and judgment; she saw 
the result of her business venture as it 
was, which gave her pleasure; she had 
more pleasure in the fact that she had 
known the sort of occupation she wished 
to embrace, when she was only a child. 
She was one of the few who recognize 
the door that will lead them to their 
work, and, instead of trying endless 
ones to which she had no key, she 
opened the right one briskly to step 
within. 

Her plans had begun when she was 
thirteen, on a windy-warm August day. 
The town where she lived was small, 
and she wandered from it to a field on 
a sunny hillside, where, eyes closed, she 
lay on the prickly, soft grass, drinking 
in everything that was around her. 
Sweet clover came languorously to her 
on a tiny breeze; then the clean swell of 
drying grass. That made her draw her 
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breath deeply, fill her small lungs to 
their uttermost capacity. 

“If that could go in a bottle,” she 
mused, “in a bottle for next win- 
ter——” She sat up, brows knit. Her 
father, in his drug shop, had perfumes, 
but they weren't like that. She won- 
dered why they weren't like that. Sure- 
ly, when one paid all of ten cents for 
a tiny little bottlk—— She lay back, 
now less soothed by the tranquil-warm 
fingers of the day, because conjecture 
had gripped her. She watched the big, 
cottony-soft clouds blow across the blue, 
blue sky, the waving grass against the 
skyline. Now and again she became 
soft eyed as the sun-distilled perfumes 
blew over her. It was then the dream 
started—the dream that made her en- 
ter the village drug shop to say: 
“Daddy, [| want to learn to make per- 
fumes. Not like those’—her motion 
was contemptuous—‘but the kind that 
you smell outdoors, the real hearts of 
the flowers.” 

“TI imagined I was on the right track,” 
she said, when a move from her friend 
brought her back to the everyday, “but 
now I am not sure of anything. Some- 
times I even doubt virtue is 
worth while; wonder whether there 
isn’t something larger——’’ 

The friend, who had known Rose- 
mary’s once-rigid code, looked startled. 

Perhaps the loss of faith in herself 
troubled her as much as did her mem- 
ories. When she thought of Lee Gibbs 
erew weak; her belief that he, 
already married, had made love to her, 
would fill her with anger; and then an- 
ger would die. She would see him, long 
for the touch of his hands, the dear 
shelter of his arms, realize her starva- 
tion, and presently forget resentment. 

After her softer moment fled she be- 
came a victim of self-hate. She was a 
weak thing, she was sure, to love him 
even when she knew him; to remem- 
ber his kisses with longing, his broken 
plans for the impossible future with a 


whether 


she 
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swelling heart—even, in the deeper in- 
tervals of doubt, to wonder whether 
truth and decency were things of worth 
when compared with numerous other 
things. 

But the fact that she could have 
reached him, and did not, told much. 

It was in April when she met him. 
He nodded curtly, almost passed her, 
and then paused. He reached out and 
she felt his fingers close around her 
arm with cruel tightness. 

“It’s none of my business, I sup- 
pose,” he said almost sneeringly, “but 
I would like to know—on rare occa- 
sions I have wondered—what was the 
game?” 

“We can’t talk here,” she answered 
unsteadily—she was furious to feel her 
lips quiver—‘‘but, if you'll come up to 
my rooms—they're right above.” 

He nodded, his face 
avoiding hers. 

It seemed a long time before they 
reached the fourth floor and the two 
rooms in which the Rosemary perfumes 
were made and sold. After they had, 
and the door swung shut after them, 
Lee Gibbs looked around. 

“So this was the factory,”’ he 
unpleasantly. “Another _ little 
tense ?” 

“It is a factory,” ‘She stated. Then: 
“You'll sit down?” 

He settled, giving the impression of 
unwillingness, and she felt, on seeing 
him there, a surge of the something he 
had put within her. He looked very 
large, masculine, against 
the daintiness that was built to please 
women and to echo flowers. 

“Effective,” he 
around, 


sullen, eyes 


said 
pre- 


aggressively 


drawled, looking 


“Thank you,” she responded, quite as 
if the compliment had been voiced with 
pleasant intent. 

“Like other things about you,” he 


continued. “Effective and—insincere! 
How I’ve thought of you—even though 
I know you!” 
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“Why do you want to hurt me?” she 
asked, her lips stiff and her eyes sud- 
denly filling. ‘““Wasn’t the other— 
enough? If I can forgive you—of 
course I never want to see you again 
after this—but if I can forgive you, 
how can you think of me, treat me, as 
you do?” 

' He looked baffled; leaned forward. 

“T got your note,” he said uncertainly ; 
“the note that turned my paradise to 
hell; the note that said it was a mis- 
take, that you couldn’t care as I did— 
in my way.” 

“T couldn't,” she answered. 

He stood up, shrugged his shoulders, 
and turned toward the door. 
“Well,” he with a 
carelessness, “in that case, good-by.’ 
“Wait!” she commanded, her voice 
suddenly afire, her cheeks bright. “IT 
want you to know I saw you buying 
my perfume one day for that other one 
—the one who came before me.” 

He came back to her. 


said too-obvious 


She felt the close grip of his hands 
on her arms, a gentle shake. 

“Yes, yes,” he answered; “my sister. 
We quarreled that day. I’d come home 
from France sick, and rather done, and 
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she wanted to lionize me, to feature me 
as a drawing-room attraction. So we 
disagreed. And we dropped in here, and 
a gift of perfume for her was a part of 
our pipe of peace.” 

She stared up at him. 

“Was that all?” he asked. ‘Was 
that it, dear?’ She felt him shake, saw 
the unsteady smile on his lips. 

“No,” she answered. “No; I 
thought—you'll hate me—I thought that 
you—you never asked me to marry you, 
you see, and I—and I——” 

She began to his measure, 
when, instead of indignation, his pity 
and shame leaped. 

“My dear! My dear!” he whispered. 
“What a brute—what a clumsy fool I 
was! 


sense 


How I missed you—wanted you! 
Tell me you have wanted—me! 

She didn’t, but he understood from 
the tightening of her arms and the fact 
that her cheeks wet. 

“And I,” she whispered after an in- 
terval, “always thought it a pity to hurt 
the flowers to reach their hearts, but the 
sweetness—the sweetness, after hurt!” 
an- 
swered surely, “uncorked and ready to 


use. 


were 


“We'll keep ours always,” he 
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ARABIA is to have a bathroom 
rhrough the courtesy of an 


which would, w 


fancy, outstrip the railroad as a civilizing agent? 


the first and only one in the whole country. 
\merican firm the king’s palace is to be equipped 
with a bathroom complete even to a long-handled brush for the royal back. 
the king’s example stimulate his subjects with a zeal for cleanliness 


Will 


a precedent 
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the 


creased instead of lessened by the application of the new parking rule. 


PARIS motorists may well be bewildered, and traffic congestion may be in- 


\uto- 


mobiles are to park on the even numbered side of the street on even numbered 


days, and on the odd side on odd days. 


As a first aid to drivers it has been sug- 


gested that calendars be hung conspicuously on policemen. 
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Ir a man feels ill at ease in evening clothes it is because his ancestors never 


wore them. 
after long ancestral inheritance 


The first two hundred years are the hardest and poise comes only 
and training, 


says “Etiquette Heredity.” 


Men 


of humble origin can fool some people sometimes, but their constraint will betray 


their humble heritage of simple: forbears 


Women, being cleverer in the matter 


of dress than men, can avercome hereditary handicaps. 
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HERE is, we have come to think, no 

finer quality, no more _ intrinsically 
worth-while fiber in humans than fortitude, 
that courage which ennobles the humblest and 
is, after all, the sum of all other worth-while 
human virtues. Was it Doctor Johnson who 
said of courage that unless a man has that 
virtue he has no security for preserving any 
other? We recall, anent this, a moving chron- 
icle of everyday life in New York which 
a public man recounted to us the other day. 
A little girl of abdut eleven years, from a 
middle-class home, was brought into one of 
the city hospitals desperately ill, A dan- 
gerous operation was performed in a vain 
effort to save her anemic little life, and very 
soon afterward it became apparent that hope 
was ebbing. As a last measure blood-trans- 
fusion was decided upon. From those close 
to her tests were made and a brother of 
some twelve years appealed to for some of 
his blood. When asked to submit to the oper- 
ation to save his sister, the boy turned ghastly 
white, set his small jaw, and grimly, 
“Yes.” Some hours after the operation had 
been accomplished the boy murmured to the 
physician in charge: “When do I croak?” 
That boy had actually submitted to the trans- 
fusion in the belief that he was to die, to 
lay down his life for his sister. That, it 
seems to us, is the epitome of courage, of 
self-renunciation. An earnest of what even 
the humblest, the most ingenuous of mankind 
is still capable. 


said 


EPEATEDLY life challenges the cour- 

age of all of us. It offered such an 
ultimatum to Donna Blair, when on a gay 
house party in the North woods an attempt 
was made to murder her host, Jacques Bel- 
lamy. It looked a little bit as if her fiancé 
had been involved in the motive for the vio- 
lence, and the possibility sent Donna's hope 
crashing. Until the moment of-her grim dis- 
illusion, all her prospects had been superb. 
Life held naught but happiness in its augury 
for the future. Yet in the tawdry small 
events of one evening at the Bellamys’ Ca- 
nadian lodge, was all of the heartbreak of a 
lifetime. She could have closed her eyes to 
the harsh implication, and clutched at the 
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dream she had been nurturing for so long. 
Instead she summoned her courage and went 
bravely out of the lives of her intimates, who 
held life and its sterner mandates so cheaply. 
The way of the courageous is not easy. It 
is fraught with agony and uncertainty. But 
resolutely Donna set her feet in that path. 
Her story is a dramatic one. You witl find it 
complete in the April number of ATNSLEE’s 
We recommend to you without stint of praise 
Izola Forrester’s latest novelette, “Overture.” 


O the number Berthe K. Mellett 

contributes a gripping story called “The 
Behemoth.” It has all of the forcefulness of 
actual plot and of substance that characterize 
her stories always. Set in her native city of 
Washington, the tale has a genuineness of 
locale to match the vitality of the story it- 
self. Beatrice Ravenel’s story in the April 
number is a most distinct and absorbing tale, 
as usual. 


same 


It is about a modern society woman, 
gorgeously lovely and captivating, who had a 
subtlety of technique which matched that of 
the famous ladies of history, whose methods, 
actually, she sought to emulate. Mrs, Rave- 
nel's called this time “Perfumes,” 
and it is redolent of the most romantic days 
of the French empire, albeit it moves in the 
most sophisticated level of present-day society 


story is 


N_ ingenious 
ner in 


adroit 
American 
smuggled in jewels when she 
arrived from abroad, and of how, by her 
very ingenuity of method she placed herself 
irrevocably in the hands of those who sought 
to apprehend her, is told by Winston Bouvé 
in her customary diverting way in her most 
recent story, “Crystals by Fragonard.” You 
will find it in the next, the April number of 
the magazine. 


story of the 
which an 


man- 
woman 


some costly 


OGETHER with another generous and 

absorbing installment of May Edginton’s 
great serial, “World Without End,” and half 
a dozen absorbing short stories, the foregoing 
make up a delightful number of your favor- 
ite magazine 
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Read these remarkable statements 


of what one simple food can do 


HESE remarkable reports are typical of 
thousands of similar tributes to 
mann’s Yeast. 


Fleisch- 


There is nothing mysterious about its action. 
It is not a “cure-all,” not a medicine in any 
sense. But when the body is choked with the 
poisons of constipation—or when its vitality is 
low so that skin, stomach and general health are 
affected—this simple, natural food achieves 
literally amazing results. 

Concentrated in every cake of Fleischmann’s 
Yeast are millions of tiny yeast-plants, alive and 
active. At once they go to work—invigorating 
the whole system, clearing the skin, aiding diges- 
tion, strengthening the intestinal muscles and 
making them healthy and active. 


Dissolve one cake 


** As owner and manager of a Beau- 
ty Salon, I come in daily contact 
with all manner of skin disorders. 
I unhesitatingly recommend 
Fleischmann’s Yeast. About five 
years ago I was generally run 
down and unable to work. I was 
suffering from chronic constipa- 
tion, indigestion, loss of vitality, 
and skin eruptions. I began tak- 
jing Fleischmann’s Yeast, three 
j cakes a day. At the end of two 
} months all skin eruptions had dis- 
appeared, and as if by magic I 
found all other troubles disap 
pearing also. At the end of three 
months I was well and back at 
work.”’ 
(Miss Katherine Fitzgibbon, 
Denver, Colo.) 


in a glass of water 


(just hot enough to drink) 


before and at bed 


Yeast 


when taken this way, is espe 


breakfast 
time. Fleischmann’s 
cially effective in overcoming or 
preventing constipation. Or 
eat 2 or 3 cakes a day 
on bread or crackers 
in fruit juices or milk 
plain. 
Fleischmann’s 


spread 
dissolved 


or eat It 


Yeast for 
Health comes only in the tinfoil 
package — it 


cannot be pur- 


tablet form. All 
grocers have it. Start eating it 
tcday! 


chased in 


You can order several 
cakes at a time, for Yeast will 
keep fresh in a cool, dry place 
for two or three days. 

Write for a free copy of our 
latest booklet on Yeast for 
Health: Health Research Dept. 
Z-14, The Fleischmann Com- 
pany, 701 Washington Street, 


New York. 


(MISS BRIAN, CENTER) 


** After a severe illness last winter due to over- 
work and faulty elimination, I began taking 
Fleischmann’s Yeast cakes twice daily. 

‘In two weeks’ time marked improvement 
was noticed. The soreness of my body disap- 
peared, daily evacuations were established, 
and life took on a rosier hue. Steady improve- 
ment continued, and this past summer has 
been wonderful in many pleasures. I feel that 
I owe much of my splendid physical condition 
now to Fleischmann’s Yeast. 

“TI have outlined a course in Yeast for sev- 
eral of my students, and in every instance the 
desired result—overcoming constipation—has 
been obtained.” 

(Miss C. E. Brian, R. N., Brattleboro, Vt.) 


ere = amy 


**T am an ex-British naval man and have livedia 
Canada eighteen years. Soon after my arrival! 
commenced to suffer from indigestion. For day! 
I drank water only or soup and became so irritable 
was a source of annoyance to ali whom I cam 
in contact with. Having tried almost every dru 
advertised for indigestion commenced taking you 
now famous yeast cakes three daily. Result: 
Indigestion—three square meals a day, splendid 
appetite, and feeling as fit as a fiddle strung 
concert pitch.”’ 

(Reginald J, Seymour, Edmonton, Alberté 


FLEISCHMANN’S YEAST 


magazine when 


answering 


advertisements 
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25% Natural Bran 
is only one 
of the advantages of 


ete 
ttijohns 


ctt EAT CEREAL 


NCE start your family with the New Petti- 
john’s and you never have to argue again 
to get them to eat bran. 

Nearly everybody relishes the New Pettijohn’s 
—and whenever they eat this delicious, hot, 
whole-wheat cereal they get 25 per cent Natural 
Wheat Bran. 

Every dish of the New Pettijohn's gives you valuable Min- 
eral Salts and Vitamines, too. 

The New Pettijohn's is selected Whole Wheat—one of the 
most digestible and nourishing of all the kinds of grain 

It is pre-cooked, processed to develop the flavor, rolled, and 
delicately toasted. It cooks through and through in 3 to § 
minutes. 

When it comes to the table it is not only hot but fresh. 

Eat the New Pettijohn's with good top-milk or cream. 

It makes a generous, grateful breakfast—oftentimes a wel- 
come change for luncheon—and a nourishing hot supper for 
growing children. 


The flavor is something to be grateful for. 


TRY IT—TASTE IT—TELL YOUR FRIENDS 


At your Grocer’s—a Generous Package 


a a 3 


Cooks in 3 to The pick of America’s A new and de 

5 minutes. Wheat —contains 25% licious Flavor 
Natural Bran, with es brought out by 
sential Vitamines and pre-cooking. 


Mineral Salts 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


Please mention this magazine when answersing advertisements 
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NEW 


AGENT coat ARK PLUG 


Visible Flash 


Just Out— Amazing Invention— 

Beacon Lite Spark Plugs. You 
—- see the flash of each explosion in 
““§® the cylinders. Tells which are firing right. 
SSS" Greatest improvement in spark plugs 
«since gas engines were invented. on- 
derful gas savers. Agents coining money. 


$ 


Easy to make with new 
sure-fire plans. Sells on 
sight to every autoowner. Phillips, Ont. 
writes “Sold 2 dozen today, 3 dozen yes- 
terday. Rush 10 dozen.” Write fors 
cial Free Demonstrator Offer and FRE 
deal to introduce these wonder spark plugs 4 
your territory. Write quick—t iy. 
CENTRAL Leracisum COMPANY 
544 Century Bul jeveland, Ohie 


BECOME AN EXPERT 


ren ANT 


5 nogutive Accountants command big salaries, Thousands of firms 
Only 6,000 Certified P ublic Accountants in U.S. Many 
en e wala 7 ou thoroly by mai! in 
examinations or e cutive se counting posi- 
Knowledge of bookkeeping unne coenary to begin. The course 
ig under the personal supervision of William B. Castenholz 

C. P. A., former Comptroller and Instructor. Univers ity of Illinois; 
also former Director of the Illinois Society of C, P. A of the 
pe peg Assoc lation of Cost Accountants. Heis assisted ‘by a large 
tall < ncluding membe: re of the American Institute of 
yp AOI Low tuition fee—easy t Write now forinformation. 
LaSalle Extension Caiesssie, then’. 365-H Chicago 

The World’s Largest Business Training Institution 


10 CTS. WILL BRINC YOU-— 


A WONDERFULLY INTERESTING BOOK, written by the 
Trainer of Many of the World's Greatest Strong Men. It tells 
you—How to Develop — Vitality, Energy, Endurance, Muscle 
and Nerve Strength, Perfect Physique—It tells the weak, 
How to grow strong—It tells the strong, How to grow 
tronger—It tells how - ngs and Heart -It tells 
how to gain powerful nr 2s and vigorous digestion It is a PRAC- 
MCAL GUIDE TO GOOD. HE ALTH, STRENGTH and VIGOR—It 
tells in plain language, SiMPLE METHODS that ANYONE can easily 
follow —It contains 60 Half-tone illustrations of Giants of Strength 
ALL FOR ONE DIME. Send stamps or coin today for a copy of 
this marvelous Book revealing my astonishing discover es about rebuild- 
ing the Hume an Body, during more than 25 years’ experience 
America’s Foremost Physica: Culture Instructor. 
PROF. H.W. TITUS, 105 East 13th Street, N. Y., 


develop strong 


as 


Dept. Ai2 


SECTION 


WARERNMIENT 
414006 ane 


MEN &WOMEN 18 To6S 


Mark with an “X” position or positions you 
want. Cut this ad out, write your name at 
bottom and mail IMMEDIATELY. 
Assorting Mail in Post Office. 
Handling Mail in Train (Traveling). 
Delivering Mail in City. 
General Office Work, Filing and Answering 
Telephone, etc. 
Typewriting. 
okkeeper. 











Driving Mail Truck. 

Auditor for Income Tax Work, 

Matron at Indian Agency. 

} Filing Letters. Card ;, etc. 

Patroling U. S. Border. 

Seamstress, Indian Agency. 

Special Agent, Making Investigations, 

] Inspecting Immigrants. 

Inspecting Foreign Goods. 

Guarding U. S. Prisoners. 

Guarding Government Property. 

Postmaster. 

Delivering Mail in Country. 

Forest Ranger, Guarding U. S. Forest. 
OZMENT’S SERVICE BUREAU, 
St. Louis, Mo. 4990, C.J. Ozment, Mgr, 

Gentlemen: Send me full particulars of 

positions I have marked with an “X,”’ sal- 
aries, locations, opportunities, etc. Also 
tell me about your 15 hours’ home “‘coach- 
ing’’ tests for the exams, for these places. 


NAME.._........- 


ADDRESS...... wont 
Write plainly and mail immediately. 











Be the Man Make $24.00 a 


selling ““Jim'’ Foster finely tailo 
of the Hour suits and topcoats at the low price 
of $12.50. You make $3.00 on every order. “Jim” Foe 
ter Jr. clothes for boys 6 to 16 are also big selle rs, 4 
men’s vests, too, and make additional profits. 
samples and information now! Address “Jim,” ¢ 


**‘Jim” Foster Clothes, *tieacd, ies 














If You Would Like 


You will find in that magazine the 
will be put to the test. 


THE POPULAR 


rewards are in cash and any 








One Hundred Dollars 
Twenty-five Dollars 


READ 


THE POPULAR MAGAZINE 


is the biggest and best known of all the all-fiction 
contest which it conducts you will find more interesting than any. cross-word puzzle. 
one who likes good stories has a chance to win. 


to Get a Check for 


Fifty Dollars 


details of a contest in which your judgment and ability 


This 
The 


magazines. 


Price, 25c on all news stands 








Please mention this magazine 


when 


answering advertisements 




















© What a whale of a difference 


just a few cents make 
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This is a 
wireless age. Why 
tolerate wiry whiskers? 
Let the White Magic of 


MENNEN 
SHAVING TCRERM 
make your beard wireless, 


supremely easy to shave. 


ax Mreveg. 
(Mennen Salesmen) 


Broadcast some Mennen 
Skin Balm on your face 
after shaving. As fragrant, 
cooling and stimulating as a 
spicy June breeze. 50c tubes 


Please mention this magazin 








You were deniuten . 
when you were ahride} 


Your memories of those happy days picture 
a graceful, slender girl—full of life, full of 
eagerness. 

What has become of her? Has she taken on 

weight—lost her girlish figure—perhaps 

even become stout? 

How necdless a disaster! You can regain your 
outhful silhouette by using Marmola 
ablets (thousands of men and women each 

year regain healthy, slender figures this 

way). Noexercises or diets. Eat what you 
want, and get slender! 

All ry stores have them—one dollar a 

box. Or they will be sent in plain wrap 

per, postpaid, by the Marmola Company, 

1715 General Motors Bldg., Detroit, Mick 


MARMOLA 


Prescripti Lon Tablets 


7 Pleasant Way toeduce 








—— ———_—__— — 


Kills Catarrh Ge 
In Three Minutes 


Chronic catarrh, no matter how bad, and cas 
bronchial asthmsz now yield instantly to the am 
discovery of a French scientist. This drugless! 
called Lavex kills the germ in three minutes, # 
positively harmless to the most delicate tissues. 3 
head and lungs are cleared like magic Sufferers 
relieved in a single night. 

To prove it and to introduce Lavex to a @ 
sufferers in one month, { offer to send ¢ 
free and postpaid, to any on 
No obligation No cost. If it cures you, } 
repay the favor by telling your friends —if no, 
loss is mine. No matter what you have tried, 
send me your name and address for this ge 
free treatment and prove that you can be ti 
catarrh 


W. R. SMITH, 398 Lavex Bldg. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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Make 
I know y 


machiner} 
and you 1 
first year 
lown body 


Go ahez 


rag your 
it's half o 
et wise 
our bod: 
Jon't you 
for oxyge 


You nee« 
our arm 


man and 
And rem 


prove it y 


Come on 
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ow Long Do You Expect To Live? 


Make ( \ it up t 
| know you! t | ! on the head 
a brick of one push you o 
end of a de | ull ¢ accidents, 
then li tal t i any pic 
machinery 1t Il last for ars—abus¢ 
and you mi t . it alter 
first year. J as true ot your 
own body. 


If you do—you die 

Go ahead h your careless living if you 
Fat nd drink what you like. 
> your body—it’s yours to do with as 
ou please You may think you're having 
2 good time. [ut are you? You get up 
in the morning feeling half dead. You 
Irag yourseli through the day and before 
it’s half over you are drowsy and lagging. 
: i to yourself Don't you know 
ng up with poison? 
you knoy our lungs are starving 
for oxygen Don't you realize your inner 
ells are breaking down and you are not 
long a thing to replenish them? You're 

ying, man—and you don't know it. 


Il add years to your life 


You need exercise You must have it Tie 

arm to your side and it will wither 

but use our muscles and you have 

muscle to use The ame is true 

hroughout our entire body Every vital 
wean is completely surrounded with mi 

which make he 


‘ orcan fuhetion 
md you strengthen the organ 


wear down e dead tissue or 

white corpuscles of your blood « it off 
md the red corpuscles ppl healthy 
ssue You a en nd disease out and 


new lift nished 


You need a teacher 


lust any kind of exercise won't do T have 
lad men come to me who were literally 


broken 
lown fron vork in f 


tory or mill With 
ruction IT brought their bodies 
th and power 
I been tried and proven ] never fails Some el I don’t care 
ent condition i you to Tim ready knock 0 microbe in you 
igher than cocked hat Vil l full of life youll think ‘ \ ek of dynamite 
And muscle Phat my middle months’ time Pll bi \ ' ! in your bod 
broader he houlders and our chest so that every ‘ 
ne purifying your blood ; shooting a thrill throughout 
our kin I'll make oO so full ife you will 
h prove it 
r ellows, I don't t promi e thing ee ther ,vo t m Make 
what I like becuase ne en ‘ 
Shap inte it \re 


three 
londs of oxy 


ll brighten your 
world I'm 


Send for my new 64-page book 


‘MUSCULAR DEVELOPMENT” 


It Is Free 


EARLE E. LIEDERMAN, 
Dept. 5003, 305 Broadway, New York City 


t t ev t M 
! ' i you kee] il) not . 


EARLE E. LIEDERMAN_ 
Pept. 5003, 305 Broadway, New York City 


1 
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Business men appreciate 
Blue-jay particularly, be- 
cause it is scientifically 
efficient. It leaves nothing 
to the user's guess work. 
You do not have to decide 
how much or how little to 
put on. Each plaster is 
a complete, standardized 
treatment—and it does the 
work. 








Mr. Hyde had Corns 
... Dr. Jekyll had none! 


At the root of many a bad temper, there's 
It is hard to keep the disposi- 
tion serene when a corn is jabbing and 
baiting it with pain You can cover the 
tip of acorn with a match-head. But this 
tiny pain-center makes one feel mean all 


Blu 


E QUICK AND GENT 


a corn. 


Doctors know 
the 
so the patient with a 

A Bluesjay 
pain in ten 
seconds—and the corn itself in 48 hours. 


Jay 


-.E WAY TO END 


over—and act that w ay. 


that a corn may irritate whole 


nervous system 
corn is told to use Blue=jay. 
end a 


plaster will corn 


A CORN 














Brings This Genuine 


OND “7. 
DIAMRING aL” 


S'MPLY. send $2.00 for the most sensational, price- 
smashing diamond ring offer ever made. 

A perfectly cut, guaranteed, blue white, fiery dia- 
mond is s¥t in an 18 Karat white gold cup; % Karat 
size, Latest design, hand engraved mounting. 

10 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 

We take all chances—if you are not satisfied at the 
end of ten days for any reason whatsoever. return 
the diamond ring to us and your deposit will be re- 
funded to you. Send only $2.00, and receive this gen- 
uine steel biue white diamond ring exactly as illus- 
trated; in a handsome gift box charges paid. A legal 

aran nd as to quality and value accompanies 
, eachring. Afterten days’ trial pay balance $6.46a month 
. for twelve months, Price onty $79.50. 


$ 


NO RED TAPE—NO DELA\ 


Order Now?! This offer is limited. It may never appa 
again. Don’t delay. Just send $2.00 as a deposit. If youws 
to return the diamond ring after trial, your deposit wil} 

refunded. FREE BOOK OF GEMS. 
Most complete Jewelry Catalog ever issu 

of Diamonds, Watches and Jewelr; 
est designs at lowest prices, 
Aftull year to pay on eve 

‘ou order from our 

ON DOLLAR 


STOCK, 


DIAMO) 
Me WATCH 


BS Maiden Lane -New to 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 
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Make this easy test yourself 






Press firmly the flesh be- 
tween hand and thumb. 
Unless blood returns at 
once, itindicates Anemia. 





Are you a victim of 
blood ~ starvation? 


ERE is something you may not know... the 
difference between success and failure is often 
the condition of your blood. 


For thirty-two years, Gude’s Pepto-Mangan has 
been prescribed by thousands of physicians as the 
safe way and the quick way to enrich the blood— 
give it those qualities it needs for producing 
power. It is the sure way to combat Anemia— 





. P he thumbnail 
that disease which thousands have and only ae ge | = ey — 
hundreds know about. Yet it is Anemia—im- dens again instantly, 
poverished blood—that is usually responsible for Anemia is indicated. 


lack of energy and ambition. 


The iron and manganese content of Gude’s 
Pepto-Mangan is easily assimilated by the blood 
and carried to every cell of the body, rebuilding 
its latent power. 


Your druggist has Pepto-Mangan in liquid or 
tablet form. Start a good habit today. 





Ay 3 
et N Jp 
a ? 

uU Pull down the lower 
issuel eyelid as illustrated. 

Unless the inner - . 

is a bright scarlet, 
t AC M gan Anemia may exist. 
" Pep Oo an 
5 


“Tonic and ‘Blood Enricher 
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WRITE FOR THIS CHANCE TO MAKE 


50 10°90 a Week . 


I mean it! Write me today and I will send you an immediate cash opportunity to oul 


big money. 


I will tell you how you can establish yourself in an amazingly profitable # 


business of your own without investment of one cent of capital, without previous training 


or expe rience. 


osition for you so simple, 


POSITION OPEN 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


I want you to represent the World’s Star Knitting Company 
to take complete cnarge of exclusive territory and fill the 
enormous demand for World's Star products. Over a per- 
iod of 30 years World’s Star Hosiery and Underwear has 
been sold direct from the mill throughout the country. We 
are pioneers, first in America to sell direct from the mill to 
home. The genuine quality and amazingly low prices of World's Star 
products have created a tremendous demand. I need representatives 
at once in every community to handle the big business. 


NO EXPERIENCE REQUIRED 


It’s a permanent, profitable opportunity 1n which you can make $5.00 to 
$15.00 a day from the start and where your earnings will increase each and every week. 
easy, square and clean cut, th: 


I have a prop. 
t you are pound to make a tremendous success, 


IN YOUR TOWN 


EVERYTHING FURNISHED 
FREE: we -! ae covertly I do not ask you to ip. 


If you write at once I will give 
you all the details of this great business and tell you i 
how you can start immediately without capital, how } 
complete sample outfits including full size irresist- 
ible selling samples of our line are given to workers. 
Complete iustruction which tells you how to begin 
and how to succeed—everything necessary to start 
all given without-cost, to representatives. 


Send No Mone you owe it to your 

y: self to have the de- 
tails of this great proposition. Right now territory 
is open, Don't send a penny. Without obligation 
on your part, I'll send you complete particulars of 
the greatest agency plan ever organize d. Don't 


No matter what your experience has been, what kind of work y« 
are doing now, how much you are making, how old you are, you are 
bound to succeed with this proposition. You can do as well as Com 
mons, Mich., who boosted his earnings $500 a month; or Stockwell, 
Ohio, who averages $100 a week. No business offers you a more 
wonderful future or greater possibilities. You are your own boss. 
The work is pleasant, dignified, delightful, the kind you will enjoy wait and miss this opportunity. $50 to $90 a week 
Hundreds of represe ntz atives have been with us for more than 20 is yours if you act now. Send name and address 
No matter where you live you can do the same. only — a lettcr or post card will do BUT WE 


WORLD'S STAR KNITTING COMPANY 


Established 30 Years Bay City, Mich. 


VFREE 


MB... oo 


years. 


D. L. GALBRAITH, Pres. 


833 Lake Street 


git OUTFIT 





— 





BRINGS YOU GENUINE 
UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER 


19 Bays FREE TRIAL. 
cic 


Write 
markable 
at home, fr 


auick for 

A Try it, test it yourself, thes 
€ 

Easy MONTHLY PAYMENTS. 


s 
Motice ther 
5 VEAR, GUARANTEE, with every 
8h an- Ward fac 
7 


So small you willacdt 


built Under- 
3END FOR IT TODAY et machine 

WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF ART, 
Room 105 


ine. wile eye years of service, 
FREE BOOK OF Facts. Ww 
3c 1115-15th St. N. W. day, incide story about typewriter 
Washington, 0. C. business, typewriter re be uilding, how 
. we doit,our wonderf sl offer. Act now, 

SHIPMAN WARD MFG. CO. 
263 33 Shipmen Bidg. 

Montrose and Ravenswood Aves. 
CHICAGO, iLL. 


BUCHSTEIN’S FIBRE LIM 


soothing to 
cool, neat, light. Guaranted 
years, asy payments, 


Fs 
for Catalog ‘Today 





your stump,~st 


B. Buchstes 
610 3rd 
___ Minneapolis, 


Also fibre arms, and 
__ braces for all deformities 


Send No Money 
200 


10 MONTHS 
TO PAY 


¢ 


| Dept. 185-H 


Just send your name and address 
we'll send this 18K White Gold 
quality blue-white Diamond for 
EXAMINATION 1 satisfied, 
only $2 r then 
$4.30 a month, Satisfaction Gua 
teed or Money Refunded 


NO RED TAPE—-NO DELAY 
greener Confidential 


FREE— orm te talog of mente, 


sand Jewel t 
MONTH TOT AY ON EVERYTHING. Send forjit 


upon 


& A TRUSS 
ran- 

BE COMFORTABLE 
Wear the Brooks Appliance 
modern entific ivention 
gives rupture sufferers imme 
hef. It has no obnoxious 
pads. Automatic Air 
and draw together the broken parts. 


Nosalves or t D ble. Ch BROOKS 
AUTHORIZED CAPITAL plasters urable neap 
~s Cee eos. Sent on trial to prove its worth. Be- mR. C. E. 


ware of imitations. Look for trade-mark bearing portrait 
§ 8 ) . E. Brooks which appears on @ 
i . None other genuine Full information 


booklet sent free in plain, sealed envelope 
1660 BROADWAY, NEW YORK BROOKS APPLIANCE CO., 222-A State St., Marshall, Mich 


the 
which 
iate re- 
prings or 
Cushions bind 
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4 out of 5 
are victims 







ay the 
price Su ats | 





























































7 
) 
? Healthy - 
| folks keep 
fit with | 
. 
Beemans- | Too late—He 
9 an ¢ his mista 4 
youllfind | 2 
| its daily | 
use 1S 
| 
| Your teeth are 
| | only as healthy ghe neslected’ 
as your gums her gums 
The gums are the keys to 
health. You must keep them 
firm, strong and healthy or 
your teeth will begin to loosen 
andeventually come out—one 
of the penalties of Pyorrhea. 
: PR P G But angen are others even 
worse. Pus pockets form and 
. epsin um generate poisons that plac 


AMERICAN CHICLE CO. rheumatism, neuritis, anae- 
— ——— ——— mia, indigestion and other Just as the stability of 
diseases. alighthouse depend 


: : da- 
AGENTS EARN A Don’t wait for tender, leed- } Bo" Sum ‘eaichy 
GOOD INCOME ing gums to warn yu of teeth depend- 























Youcan sell Premier Knife Sharpeners Pyorrhea's coming. Ward it ent A. pon 
to housewives, restaurants, stores, € b d : healthy gums 
etc. 9 out of 10 will buy. Sells for ot by going to your dentist 


LARGE regularly and using Forhan's 


50c. Writetoday for attractive 
offer. PREMIER MFG. CO. PROFIT G - 
J Dept.51 Detroit, Mich. for you For the Gums twice a day. a 


This safe, efficient, pleasant- 
tasting dentifrice counteracts 























canted . 
ts, § A SS Ss Ss the effects of harmful bacteria, 
DE FNE I MI ERY hardens soft, tender gums, 

I know because I was Deaf and had Head Noises for keeps them sound, firm and 
chstein over 30 years. My invisible Antiseptic Ear a re. pink. Furthermore, it cleans 

stored 1 heari and stopped ead =Noises, and wi : 
ard do it for you. "Pasy ate ‘Tiny Depaghened. * connot be and whitens the teeth and 
polis, seen when worn. Effective when Deafness is caused by keeps the mouth fresh clean 

Catarrh or by Perforated, Partially or Wholly Destroyed | 1 ° 

Natural Drums. Easy to put in, easy to take out. Are and wholesome. 35¢ and 6oc. 

“Unseen Comforts.’’ Inexpensive. Write for Booklet 

and my sworn statement of how I recovered my hearing. | Formula of R. J. Forhan, D 

A. 0. LEONARD, Suite 98, 70 5th Ave., New York City | _ Forhan Company, New York 
GET THIN) 
. I aly 
Free Trial Treatment 
Sent on request. Ask for my “pay-when-reduced” 
t00KS offer. I have successfully reduced thousands of FOR THE GU MS 
ortrait persons, often at the rate of a pound a day, with- More than a tooth paste= 
e out diet or exercise. Let me send you proof at itc ks Py f F 
- my expense. hec orr 
DR. R. NEWMAN, Licensed Physician, 

, Mich Siatoot New York, 390 Filth Ave NY. Desk C-6 
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Pays for 
this 
Beautiful 


Rugs, 1 i 
Save big nner at « 
s little as $3 d p t 
my balance, Get all your Fi rnishing 
ise, Thousands buying this new 


Big Catalog F REE 


New Spring “‘Larkin Book of Better Homes. = 
s everything for parlor, porch lining -r« , 
citcl Bargain Prices 
vonola Als Symphon 
Player nos genuine Mahog 
. Fumed 0 ‘ree tria a 


sic” cased le intere 

fr O Home Furnishings 
O Pianos or Players 
O Phonographs 


Cut out this adv.—write TO-DAY 
for FREE Book. 








Litkhitt Co te. 
Dept. 31 BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Peoria, Ill. Chicago, Ill, 











S_/Underwoo, od 


prices wo 


woop, 
REMINGTON. L.C. SMITH, Guarantee 
ROYAL, and all standard makes on easiest terms ever 
offered. Re-manufactured like new by the famous 
“Young Process” to give a lifetime of service. 
Our liberal *‘ direct from factory plan”’ 
ays ria ee — You actually use the type- 
ys without obligation to 
buy. Let us prove we acai the = atest typwriter bargains 
ever offered. You actually save from $40 to $50. 
(S" Big Iilustrated Catalog FREE “&} 
This interesting valuable book explains fully how “Youn, 
Process of Re-Manufacturing’’ guarantees you highest pom o 
ity ,perfectserviceandsatisfaction. Rush coupon todayto 


YOUNG TYPEWRITER CO.,.(Est. 1911) 
J®eeeseeeecesseeees SEND COUPON NOW PEELE ELLE roo. | 
Young Typewriter Co., Dept. 1523, 654 W. Randolph St., Chicago 


s Send me Free book and Special Reduced Prices, Thiss 
does not obligate’ me in any way. 
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ESMARALDA ie the PARSON’ 
DAUGHTER 


By LIBBIE SPRAGUE Sa a 


|| SPECIAL SALE PRICE with @ an 
months’ Ch awd to THE iuusti 
COMPANION ONLY 25 CENT! 
This book J ~ wh with bumor, a 
and romance, All will admire thé noble 
c ~_- ter of “ Esmaralda. 8. Phil 
lips portrays the sore 
ould. itis Ay y 


It 
gay —y pure girl who 
sorts of trouble — 
the gossiping é “ the parish peop 
Because of her the Pastor nearly loses 
his church, when at a critical mome: nt 
the heroine of the hour and the sland 
error to their own shame, It holds the reader entranced tren 
start to finish, The book is in good clear type with illus 
trated covers. Lidbie Sprague Phillips writes exclusively for THER: 
LUSTRATED COMPANION; has done so for 15 years. One minister 
has furnished it with sermons for 18 years ; other writers 
have contributed regularly for years. THE ILLUS 
*RATED COMPANION is46 yearsold. The years of com 
finued service shows that our magazine is one of fixed 
etandard worth. We know you will enjoy reading it, 
THIS OFFER cf magazine G months end book for 25 cents is made to get 
few subscribers, Book without paper, 12 cents. Address 


NERCO,, Dept, ES-3 90 Chambers St., New York 








By Selling Normandy Chocolates 
WwW atch is the newest dsiaty rectangular 
ur white-gold-filled case 
u araved, 6 jewel regulated end 
BA adjusted 1 

. Normandy Chocolates are of the bighest 
ade fresh and pur and s« 1) easily as 

end for plan. 
« the proud 


o. » atche 
HOME SUPPLY COMPANY, —- el 
133 Duane Street 


Ride A Ranger 


The finest bicycle ever built. 44 Styles, 
colors, sizes; made in our new factory. SAVE 610 to 
$25 by direct from the factory purchase, f 
Delivered free on approval, express prepaid, for 30 # 
Days’ Free Trial. Easy Payments, if Jecired. ’ 

est quality, at factory prices, erpress 
paid, iamps, wheels, horns, equipenes “ 
and repairs at unusually low prices. Send N 
Money, do business direct with makers. 





DEPT. Hi1 CHICAGO 


Luminous Picture 

very curious, great choice for $lif 
$3.00, $5.00. Try! Money backi 
not satisfied. Paris-Pictures, Dept 
in Neuilly -Plaisance ince (S & O) Franc 


ADDING 


I \D THE FREIC 


You can buy all the mate- 

rials for a complete home 

direct from the manufac- 

turer and save four profits 

on the lumber, millwork, 

hardware and labor. 

Price includes all lumber cut to fit; highest orede interior © 
werk, siding, flooring. window door-, gl paint, hardware, = 
laths, roofing h complete instructions and drawings. F 
pald to your Permanent Homes N PORT ABL 
Manv styles to choose from. Write est mill. today 
PRE! , > *y-Saving Aladdin Catalog No. 1227. 


The ALADDIN Co. Bad uted 


i 1C HIGA 
Wilmington, North Carolina; Portland, Oregon; Toronto, 
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ADV ERTISING § 


‘Sell Foxes 


permanent lifetime propo- 

n for you in a substan- 
tial, unlimited industry. 
Big Pay Jobs 
for Producing 
SALESMEN 
Our men have made from $200 to $1,000 a 
' hn and t ‘ Our national maga 

duce live leads for you WRITE 


‘| ‘ YAY tor full particul is andour FREI 
s s outlit of photos and profit charts « 





os istomers need have no previous fox ex- 
verience or O »wn any land— we ranch foxes 
Fos them—they reap the animal increase 
and pelt profits A yiclding inve 
for their dollars now. A steady in 
the man who intends to retire a 
sell prospects with $5 or $5,000 
clling plans—full or part ownershiy 
hole or time payment, Costs nothing to 
get full particulars. WRITE TODAY. 


Windsuept Fareris 


3700 Windswept Building 
HENDERSON, Jefferson Co., NEW YORK 








For Inflammation 
of the Throat, 
Foon Coughs, Hoarseness 


Joun I. Brown & Son, Boston, Mass. 


Ritchie & Co., Inc., Sales Agents, New York. 














L¢ BROS.& CO. féi'8 





SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 


\— Over 2,000 illustrations of Diamond - set Jew- 
elry, Watches, Pearls, Mesh Bags, Silverware, 
ete. Sent prepaid for your Free Examination. 


SO TERMS: ¢ Googe Splivered on first payment of one 


purchase price; balance in equal 
amourt o with » chat t months payable weekly, sem!- 
Ra rentnis or monthly, at.your convenience 


y RAILROAD WATCHES PASS INSPECT ON 
Ld HAMILTON NO. 992, 21 Je A usted 
to 5 Posit ae. oo fille ase 
AYMOND, 21 pin $55 


ne winding 
D, 2 dj. te $30 
6 Positions. Extra quality Gold filled case 
ion G or Money 


LOFTIS BROS. & CO. 
National Jewelers 
DEPT. L-222 
108 N. State St., Chicago, Ill. 


Stores in Leading Cities 





hite Gold 17 Jewels, $27.50 
hite Gold, 16 Jewels, $24.85 
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Free Trial 
Forget 


GrayHair 


Mary T. Goldman’s Hair Color Re- 
storer is a clear, colorless liquid, clean as 
water. Nothing to wash or rub off. Re- 
newed color even and perfectly natural 
in all lights. No streaking. 

My Restorer is a time-tested preparation, 
which I perfected many years ago to renew the 

iginal color in my own prematurely gray 
hair. Lask all who are gray to prove its worth 
by accepting my absolutely Free Trial Offer. 

MAIL COUPON TODAY 


Send today for the special patented Free 
Trial Outfit which contains a trial bottle 


of my 
Restorer 


and fullinstructions for making con- 
vincing test on one lock of hair. Indicate color 
of hair with X. If possible, enclose a lock in 
your letter, 


FREE Please print your name and address* ~ =~ 1 
TRIAL want T. GOLDMAN 
fete) 8) fe) .| 56-C Goldman Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 


Please send your patented Free Trial Outfit. X shows + 
olor of hair. Black dark brown medium 
browr auburn (dark red) 


— brown... 
tight auburn (light red blonde. 


Name 


Street 


Have Fun 


Nothing will bring 
you so many friends 
or make you so pop-¢ 
ular as being able 

to play a saxophone. 

lhe new York 
Saxophone is easier 
to finger, easier to 
blow. 


OmuiFREE 


ith our free lessons you can 
ve playing popular tunes in a 
short time. You can get this wonder 
instrument, with its superb tone 
nd perfect workmanship on six days’ 
trial in your own home 


if you decide to keep it you 
can take ten months to pay Write 
at once for free saxophone booklet 
Other York Band Instruments sent 
on the same easy terms. Free liter 
ature upon request. 


rj. W. YORK @ SONS 
Dept. 2125-C Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 
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Stop Using a Truss 


STUART'S PLAPAO - PADS 
are different from the truss, 
appileators 
- ive pure 
posely to hold the distended 
Muscles securely in place. 
Ne straps, buckles or a 
ed — ot slip, s 
sannot chafe orpressansinst 
he pubic bone. Thousands 
have gusccantuity sreated 
Grtyens themselves at home withou 
| ed hindrance from work—most 
obstinate cases Conquered. 
Soft ag velvet—easy to apply—inexponsive; Awarded 
Gold Medal and Grand Prix. Process of recove 3 a fs 
matural, so afterwards no further use for trusses. 
Prove it by sending Trial “of Plapao absolutely FREI 
Write name en Coupon and send TODAY. 


Plapao Co, 633 Stusrt Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 
Name..+------se0e Soecocccecccsoocscsseoesossosecoooocess sees 
Address 

Beturo mail will bring Free Trial Plapao...+esss+++ 





RIVA! 








Re 


Rex 
U.5 


Adjustments 


> = ZZ 7 } 
Sees . Ld . 
COSY G 
/ . Easy for you to own this beayi. The 
’ : ful ring or give it as a present, , 


Blue white Simply send $1 to us toda, 


P perfect cut gen- , 
—and direct from factory ulne diamond, owe ae ae ‘It 





4 i 18 kt. white gold Wear ring 10 days and if you dort 

$1.00 »wn buys th hand engraved and agree it is an amazing bargain 

Only $1.00 dc = wey st e sierced mounting return it and we will refund your 

= + todeele r Lamy = = , beauty. — ym if satisued, pay $8 a moxt 
irec rom the factory at the low unti is paid 

factory price. Choice of 54 newest Only é FREE osama, iene nde, Wateba 

Art Beauty Cases, in white gold, $30 Jewelry, $10 to $1000, Ala 


green gold or yellow gold effects; 8 long credit. Wonderful values 


handsome di il desig gns Mail coupon “ Est. 1890 Add ress Dept, ii 


for beautiful Style Book in colors 
Sent Free! 


91 Jewel ~ Extra thin BAER Bros. $.Co. 


6 MAIDEN LANE - NEW YOR 


STUDEBAKER 
The Jnsured Watch The 


Has 21 Jewels—8 - elenpentoendl is insured for the 
lifetime of the owner. The masterpiece of timepieces YOUR SKIN CAN BE QUICKLY CLEARED of Pic 
at an amazingly low price. ples, Blackheads, Acne Eruptions on the face or body 
Barbers Itch, Ecseme, Eal arged Fores, Oily - “a Cua 
. rite t e 
W atch Chain FREE! FREE TONE SK SK a IN’. tells ing how I cured myself she 
For a Heated time we are offering a beautiful Watch ’ ee eng ailicted sigue your shin eh ears. 


in FREE. Write while offer lasts. ES = S. GIVENS, 113 Che hemical Building, KANSAS Ci cir 


Mail Coupon for FREE Book 


Mail coupon today for magnificent Studebaker Book 
of Advance Watch Styles. Find out how you can 
buy direct from the factory—save money and own one 
of the finest watches made. The Book shows 54 newest 
thin-model designs in Art Beauty Cases. Sent FREE! 


STUDEBAKER WATCH CO. tgp tlre ok = ys Sit csi a 
.J-30 South Bend, Indiana masic by mail. To first pupils in cach locall 
Canadian Address: Windsor, Ontario distin, Tenor Banjo. Ukulele,” Ha — 4% 
Ask for Ladies’ Bracelet Watch Folder 
Ask for Jewelry Folder 


STUDEBAKER WATCH CO. ro = aime ae 


Dept J-30 South Bend, Indiana 
Please send me your Free Book of Advance Watch 
Styles and particulars of your $1.00 down offer. 
If you live in Canada send your inquiry 
toour Canadian office: Windeor, Ontario. Ad’e 
Wor 


Under. 
an. od, Hemmer ’ Oliver— 
imost half. 


2 and it’s yours 


ez & hy for. Check b All late models, letely rebuilt and re- 
dies Wateh Folder ‘Polder finished br At for ten 
eens. a. Sone no poser— ag 
actual mach 


i Ex pot gla and 10-day ats 


Please mention this mavazine when answering advertisements 
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RIVALS THE BEAUTY CARLET TANAGER 


vs 


th 








‘It’s WorthTwice as Much 
in the Hand 


as it Costs in the Show-case”’ 


and they’ve written with the Duofold 
8 hours a day for about two years 


The Full-Handed Pen with that Extra Big Ink Fount and guaranteed 25-year Point 


earth writes like greased lightning, it’s a good 
train dispatcher, 

When the Broadway Limited is coming 
there’s no chance to tinker with a pen that 


ment, we printed the following from Los 
Angeles 1 signed 1067 checks in an hour 
ind 30 minutes with one filling ofmy Duofold 


NOTE: Recently in a Duofold advertise | 


| BE REE 


1 
i 


—_ > wo wrrasrrss os: 


SFses 


“That's not much of a record for the 
Parker Duofold pen,” replies Fred F. 
Reynolds, one of the four dispatchers 
at Ft. Wayne, Ind., who help keep the fast 
trains moving on the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

“We four dispatchers work 8 hours a day, 6 
days a week and are all owners of the Duo- 
fold pen. Our Duofolds all write like new 
although we have 
written with them 
continually fcr about 
two years, We ‘ave 
never found any other 
that would stand this 
gruelling pace like the Duo 
Duofold.” 

Yes, if « : 


if any one on 


Duofold Jr. $5 


Parke ee 


2§ Year Point 
Lady Duofold $s 


won’t take orders. 

“‘We would not take a couple times $7 for 
the Duofold if we could not get another,” says 
our good friend the dispatcher. 

Let idle folks putter with pens that fail in 
the crisis, but as for the man who works 
against the clock, and a little ahead of it~ 
give him this super-smooth 25-year point 
and full-handed grip, 
with that extra ink 
capacity which tides 
him over until the 
job is done. 

Step in to the nearest 
pen counter and put 
your writing on even 
terms with the best. 


Same except for size With ring for chatelaine 


THE PARKER PEN COMPANY : Factory and General Offices, JANESVILLE, WIS. 
Parker Duofold Pencils to match the pen, $3.50; Over-size, $4 


Please mention this magazine 


when answering advertisements 
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Srxest-O<ile 
Powerful life -at the most remarkahk 
battery values ever offered 


A TOUCH on the starter—and the 
coldest engine jumps into life! 
Action! A loud, cheerful horn. 
Bright, white lights! 


These are the first things you 
notice when a Prest-O-Lite Bat- 
tery powers the electric system 
of your car. And next—a long, 
repair-free life that simply elim- 
inates battery worries! 


There can be no better battery 
made than Prest-O-Lite. Per- 
fected by the greatest electro- 
chemical research laboratories 
in the world, Prest-O-Lite 
brings you _battery-per- 
formance that warms the 





HORN 
ee ; 








VIGOROUS 





Please mention 


FOR RADIO—Prest-O-Lite 
Radio Batteries are standardized. 
The Prest-O-Lite Radio Chart, 
featured by dealers everywhere 
—will show you the battery that 
suits your set exactly. 


this magazine when answering 


heart of any motorist! And ata 
remerk.ably low price—$15.20 
and up 

Get this live, powerful bat 
tery when you need a replace. 
ment for your car, You wont 
have to look far. Prest-O-Lite 
Stations-—“The Oldest Service 
to Motorists” cover every part 
of the country with their signs 
of “Friendly Service.” 

Ask to see the new Prest-O. 
Lite Super-Service Battery. 
THE PREST-O-LITE CO., ING 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND 


0 East 42nd Street, 
599 Eighth Street, 
F I 
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LIGHTS 


BRIGHT 
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Ready with your Kodak 


There’s a real thrill to the picture that 





breaks on the scene without warning. Out 
comes your Kodak; quickly and easily you 
bring it into play and—the picture that found 
you prepared, soon finds a place in your album. 


Autographic Kodaks $6.50 up 








Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y., Te Kodak City | 
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“HE WON!” 





